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AFTER THE COMMAND, “Fal! out to the right 
of the road,”’ the Soldier dropped down on 
the grass, eased his pack, unscrewed the 
top of his canteen, took a long swig. 

“Water tas 
it””’’ somebody said 

“Yeah, said the Soldier He 
lit a cigarette. ““But for water to really wet 


tin 


tes good right now, don’t 


| suppose,” 
a whistle right, certain old 
dipper | know 

“A which?” 

“An old tin dipper. When I was home,” 


gimme a 


ngton Sportsman 


nand Remingt 


mn Ex 


she 


The Soldier and the 10-minute “break”... 


the Soldier went on, “this time of year I'd 
always go hunting with my dog and may- 
be a couple of the fellows. We'd go out to 
Harry Olsen’s farm—swell hunting coun- 
try. Pheasants, rabbits, partridge...” 

“What’s about that water?” 

“Well, Harry has an old tin dipper hang- 
ing on the pump. And when we came back 
from hunting all morning, thirsty as a herd 
of circus elephants, we'd head for that old 
dipper. And boy! —water out of that dip- 
per always tasted better than anywhere 
else. 1 wish | was there right now 


»>> 


D’ you suppose maybe next year. . .. 


4 4 4 


Remington’s part in speeding peace is, of 


course, to continue to furnish Uncle Sam 
with military supplies. To give you some 
idea of what we have been doing . 


1. Since Pearl Harbor, Remington has 


rt 
shot shells. 





produced enough military sn 
munition to fire more than dV0U 


Axis soldier. 


2. Remington has developed, 
producing in great quantity , 
incendiary bullet 

, 


D ets can penetrate 


mored airpiane Zasoiine 
ca 


i’ 

But 
ton will be serving sportsmen 
rifles, 


sometime soon, we hope 


Remington 
Hi-Speed 


shotguns and 
shells, Remington 
and Remingt 
Core 
Arms Compa? y 


Kleanbore priming’ 


Ss with 








Some fish make noises in the 
water. They purr, grunt, drum or 
make sounds that cause under- 
water vibrations. Croakers in 
Chesapeake, Bay area have made 
noises heard 20 feet through the 
water. A drumming sound is 
made by vibrating one of its 
muscles against an air bladder. 
Fish “‘talk”’ or “‘voices” have been 
confused with the hum of ship 
propellers—sometimes causing 
false alarm in sensitive listening 
devices. 
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New Complete Guide to all Modern American 
Rifles, Shotguns, Handguns, and Accessories 
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POSTPAID 


If You Love Guns, Get ‘The Gun Digest’’ 


The “dope” on every model and every maker 
— over 300 illustrations — articles by top men 
of the shooting world on picking the right gun 
—tricks of finding game and hittin’ it — how 


to keep your gun "new"! 
Here's the first book of its kind—‘““The GUN 
DIGEST," an encyclopedia of gun lore that's not a 
catalog. Written by famous men of the shooting 
world— Bob Nichols, Field & Stream; Jack O’Connor, 
Outdoor Life; Major Chas. Askins, Sports Afield; 
C. 8. Landis, Rod and Gun; Col. H. P. Sheldon, Out- 
doors, and many others just as famous in their fields. 
The dope and pic- 
tures on every mod- 
ern American model 
rifle, shotgun, hand- 
gun, accessory. How 
to pick right gun for 
your purpose— 
boiled-down experi- 
ence of thousands of 
hunters. Noted au- 
thoritiestellhow 
best game and target 





PARTIAL INDEX OF 
ARTICLES & AUTHORS 
"Gun Questions& Answers" 

by Bob Nichols 
“Rifle and Pistol Shooting™ 
Official of N.R.A 
“Upland Guns and Loads" 
by Major Chas. Askins 
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shots do it—give you 
secrets of finding and 
bagging all kinds of 
game—skeet and trap 
shooting. Such chap- 
ters as ‘How to Hunt 
Quail Even Without 
A Dog” offer many 
happy days of sport. 
Cautions from bitter 
experience on care of 
guns. Repairing at 
home or in the woods 


“Big Game Rifles" 
by Jack O'Connor 
“Water Fow! Shooting” 
by Col. Sheldon 
“Small Game Shooting" 
by C. S. Landis 
“Trap and Skeet"’ 
by Fred Etchen 
“History of Small Arms 
and Their Makers’ 
by Chas. Haven 


And Many Others 





miles from help— 
ballistic tables— 
dressing and cooking game—actually volumes of 
facts you must have to know guns. Almost 200 big 
pages of fascinating reading you'd miss meals for, 
all in one amazing volume, beautifully bound. No 
wonder 4,965 men mailed their dollar before the 
book was even printed. Published by Klein's Sport- 
ing Goods, America’s Leading Gun Dealer, es- 
tablished 1885. 


GUARANTEED TO. SATISFY— You risk nothing. 
Send only $1. If not satisfied, return in ten days— 
your money refunded at once. Included is a beau- 
tiful, natural art Gun Girl Calendar—absolutely 
FREE—while they last. (Send25c additional if you want 
Klein's “Guaranteed Bargain Catalog,” featuring thou- 
sands of available guns and “hard-to-get items. ) 


ORDER TODAY—MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


| KLEIN’S SPORTING GOODS 

512-B S. Halsted St., Chicago 7, Ul. 

| My dollar enclosed. See that I gepe**The GUN 
| DIGEST" and FREE Gun GichQalendar as per 








your money-back guaranteé offer 
me 
lddress 


Cty State 
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Ca Su ve. 


That cannonball you used to serve,” said I, 

“Stands out in memory, as years go by”... 

“I’m better serving highballs, now,” said Roy— 

“And here’s one to enthuse about, my boy!” 

We sipped that savory “Seven” — took it slow— 

For pre-war partners surely ought to know 

That such a blend of smoothness and good taste 

Is rare, today—and cannot be replaced! 

y y > 

“TEAMED UP” in Seagram's 7 Crown are precious whiskey 
stocks that Seagram has been jealously guarding. Blended to 
a taste-delighting smoothness with soft-stilled grain neutral 


spirits, Seagram's rich and savory “7” is pre-war in quality! 
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Seag zram’s 7 Saas Ble nded Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 
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HIGH LIFE 


MILLER BREWING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Outdoor Lifferes 


Personal notes on new friends 


HILIP MEDI- 

CUS and his son, 
Philip Jay, upon 
whose notable col- 
lection of Ameri- 
can military fire- 
arms we drew for 
the instructive 
eight-page portfolio 
of photographs else 
where in this issue, 
began from scratch 
to collect old guns 
about 4 years ago... Yes, 4 years! 

They were strolling along the Boar 
walk in Atlantic City, N. J., in t 
Christmas holidays of 1939. A pistol d 
play in a shop window caught the you! 





ster’s eye—he was 14 then—and next 


thing he knew his father had present 
him with a pepperbox revolver. O 
thing led to another (a Sharps carbi! 
to be exact), and soon father and s 
were scouring New York City, whe 
they live, in search of old firearms. 


At first they picked up a few foreign 


arms, but soon decided to go “all-Am«e 
can.” They built a rack big enough 
hold 110 long arms, thinking it wou 


last for years, but they had anothe! 
think coming. Meantime, as they delved 


into the history of America’s milita! 
past, the scope of the collection widen: 
to include cartridge boxes, pole ar! 
knives, swords, and so on. 

Medicus is appalled by how little 


Y 


\ 


known about swords, by the way, and h¢ 


has set out to remedy: that situati 
How well he has succeeded already m 
be judged from the fact that he and |} 
son have rearranged the entire swe 
section in the museum at the U 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y 
The Medicus collection now embra¢ 
265 long arms, 75 pistols, 580 swords, 2 
patent models, and 50 powder horns a 
flasks—and it’s still growing. Each n¢ 
acquisition is cleaned and polished, a 
wherever minor repairs are necessary t 
put some item back into good work 
order, that fact is noted in the catalogu 
to the collection; but nothing is 
stored” or faked. Of the firearms } 


u 


tured in this issue, there are no know! 


duplicates of Nos. 4, 14, and 15. 


Young Philip Jay is now in the Army 
Air Forces. Incidentally, the word got 
around in the Louisiana post where he 


is stationed that OutTpoor Lire for Ni 


)- 


vember, 1943, was featuring photographs 


of his collection in a photo album cal 
“Ideas That Made Rifle History.” Th 
upshot was that he was asked to 
all”—and his audience was so respons 
that he was kept talking for two hour 
The father, a retired manufactu! 
served before Pearl Harbor with 
American Committee for the Defer 
of British Homes—collecting arms 
ammunition. Nowadays, for the Citize 
Committee for the Army and Navy 
sees that prints and photos for rec! 
tion-room use reach our armed for 
Meantime he pursues his hobby. 


j 


ea 


é 


patient wife,” he says, “allows me t 
make a lot of dirt but rarely complains 


And I think she is getting interested 


Not long ago she asked me to tell 
something about my guns!” 
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4% hour tight that 
| toughened your line 


Ir was August, and hot, but the water of Margaree River where it runs 


through the Cape Breton Island meadowlands was cold and clear. 

Joe Muise, standing on the bank, let his Jock Scot fly settle lightly 
on the surface of the quiet pool back of an old snag. He was 800 
niles from his job at Gladding, but this was the fishing country 
where he had been born and raised . . . and the line he was using was 

Transluscent Level fly line he himself had helped to make, backed 
by 150 yards of good stout Donegal. 

On his second cast there was a rush of white foam, a quick glimpse 
of a silver and brown body, and the line started singing from the reel. 
For four and a half hours Joe fought his quarry, his determination to 
land it growing with each flashing leap. Finally he gaffed it, and 
carried it ashore ... a 44 pound Atlantic Salmon. 

Telling us about it when he came back from his trip, Joe said, “I 
don’t know which of us was more exhausted, the fish or myself, 
but I do know that a fisherman can depend on a Gladding line, and | 
think I know why. Here we are all fisherman, all of us know just 
what’s needed in a line to make it the kind of line fishermen, like 
ourselves, want.” 

Joe’s reaction is typical of that of all the craftsmen here at Gladding 
They are fishermen, living in a fishing community, and making lines 
for fishermen. Right now most of their skill is being used to make 
parachute cords. The same skills that create better fish lines are helping 
to save the lives of United Nations fliers. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
SOUTH OTSELIC, NEW YORK 
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FISHING, MISTER— 
IN THE FIRST DEGREE 


It stands to reason that here in 
Maine, as nowhere else, you'll find 
just the fishing to fit your this 
year’s fancy. For within the State 
are 2,500 Jakes and ponds, 5,000 
rivers and streams (more than half 
the trout streams in the East) all 
restocked each year with millions 
of game fish. You can ramble if you 
wish or stay put—go for landlocked 
salmon, bass or trout; togue, pick- 
erel or perch. 

It isn’t too early to start plan- 
ning now. We'll arrange for your 
guide, license and accommodations 


“MAINE 2 


MAIL THE COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOK > 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Hunting and Fishing Service 
281 St. John Street, Portiand, Maine 


Please send me the 52-page iNostraga@l Maine Hunting and 
Fishing Guide for 1944 with map. @f Maine fishing waters. 
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ag 
















Name 








Street 






City 


**A Stamp’s a bullet, 


A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 
Till the War is Won.” 


2¢ CANADIAN LANDS 
As. Seized andSold for Taxes 
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$ 40 buys island 
$ 67 buys 20 acres on highway 
$12! buys 23 acres lake front 
$265 buys 87 acres enclosing lake 
$504 buys 204 acres with buildings 






Our 27th Annual List, just issued describes the above and 
many other choice properties acquired by us through Tax 
Sale The amount quoted is the full price asked, guaran 

teed perfect title, no mortgage Beautifully situated hunt 

ing and fishing camps w re there real sport: summer 
cottgge sites, heavily wooded acreages Now is the time to 
invest in Canada’s minerals, f s nd farms rite today 


for free booklet with full explanati« 


TAX SALE SERVIC 


Room 607, 
72 Queen St. W.. 
TORONTO, CANADA 





All Over the Map 


WITH 


P, A. PARSONS 


IP right out of the feed box: Two 
‘] nonresiaen hunters, driving through 

Maine city last season, asked busy 
traffic officer where the deer-hunting 
country was. Cop had no time to give 
directions so, to prevent traffic jam, 
waved the strangers to a side road. 
Hunters drove out that road about one 
mile, saw two deer in a field within easy 
range. Alighted from car, aimed, fired, 
each bagged a deer, and within an hour 
from the time when they’d asked infor- 
mation were rapturously thanking 
amazed officer for red-hot tip ... Car of 
three Brookville, Pa., hunters hit a bear. 
Thinking it killed, they hoisted it into 
back seat. Bear revived, much annoyed. 
Hunters left car in hurry, chased by 
bruin. They fired, killed bear, bullets 
riddled rear tire, smashed gasoline tank. 
Then the men were nabbed for killing 
bear out of season. 





'TAINT RIGHT. 5 aie 
1k MONTHS’ LOAFING - 7 
ONLY ONE LOAF fl 

HUNTING. 





Mystery of the month: California news- 


paper recently published photo of big 
alligator killed on the Colorado River, 
about 30 miles north of Blythe, Calif. 


Judging by comparison with men shown 
in picture, the critter was about 10 ft. 
long. Its origin is unknown, as ’gators 
arent native to that country. Little odd- 
ities: Muskrat hitch-hiker. Kalkaska, 
Mich., gus-station attendant raised hood 
on Fred Spiegel’s car, found adult musk- 
rat enjoying warmth of engine. Took 
repeated efforts of a conservation officer 
to evict it... Bernard Esters, Houlton, 
Me., killed three ruffed grouse with one 
Shot last season. Most of us are happy 
to get one grouse with three shots. 

Aerial gunners for U. 8S. armed serv- 
ices begin training with shotgun in- 
struction. Remington Arms Co. estimates 
it takes more than 3,000 shotgun shells 
to make average sportsman a good shot. 
But average aerial gunner becomes good 
wing-shot in a very short time with less 
than 1,000 shells Favorite calibers: 
Investigation shows most popular rifles 
with majority of Maine’s guides and vet- 
eran sportsmen are the .30/30 and the 
32 Special. 

Following up OUTDOOR LIFE’S re- 
cent series of articles on public-owned 
fishing waters of United States with new 
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BIG GAME HUNTERS 


Get in touch with Jack Browning, Big Ga 
Guide and Outfitter before booking for y: 
hunt next fall. I have Moose, Deer, Griz 
and Black Bear. Also Mountain Goat. And: 

Big Horn Sheep country can't be beat. It's t 
home of record heads. For information write J 
Jack Browning, Guide & Outfitter 
DOVERCOURT, ALBERTA, CANADA | 


BEST 
FISHING 


Opens late April 
as a rule. 





Hotel Wachapreague 
Wochapreague, Va. 
1902-1944 

Channel Bass, Wea Kir 

Sea Bass, Flounder 

Many guests have 1 

season in 10 ¢ Zt 

(Trains and busses met at K« 

ler Sta., Va.—Penna. R. R 

A. H. G. Mears 

The Fisherman, Prop. 








ARIZONA 


Comfortable Modern Ranch 


$28 each per week double; $35 single 
rate $8 per day. Follow crack hound pa 
lion on real saddle mules. Bear, elk, deer anc 
key in season. Enjoy ideal climate 


Spring Creek Ranch, P. 0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona 


Huntir 


















Smoker's 


B-B JEEBIES 
(BITE and BURN) 


Smoking is ALL pleasure—with Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Here’s why! Country 
Doctor’s extraordinary blending experience; 
selection of the choicest tobaccos; skillful use 
of the perfect moistening agent... all three of 
these superior advantages together... defin- 
itely do away with Smoker’s B-B JEEBIES 
(Bite and Burn) which usually lurk unseen in 
ordinary tobaccos. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Fragrant-cool-and Oh so different. 


Country Doctor 


> 






25/ 


A Product 
of Philip 
Morris 





PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Phill 
Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





























































information: At end of 1943 Michigan 
owned 36 game areas covering 1,250,000 
acres. Last year 30,000 acres were added. 
All this land was bought with funds 
from sale of deer-hunting licenses. Also, | 
during the year, 26 lake sites, 79,015 ft. 
of frontage on trout streams were ac- 
quired. State, starting in 1940, has now 
icquired frontage on 133 inland fishing 
' tkes, 88 trout streams, 11 non-trout | 
' 


Pipe APPEAL* 


WATCH IT WORK ! 


He. Whats the big oe | 
occasion, my love? 







streams. Money for this came from 
ile of fishing licenses. 












Buyers of hunting licenses in United | S. yo d e ! 
States between June 30, 1942, and June | he. uv arling 
' }, 1943, numbered 8,049,537—a decrease 
a only 5.2 percent over previous fiscal 
= : ear, Fishing licenses sold totaled 8,035,- 
imy 76, decrease of 4.46 percent. So a lot of 
st i vortsmen are evidently helping state 
write ymmissions carry on essential conser- | 
r } ttion work by buying licenses, whether 
ADA F&F hey can use them or not: Bird work | 
— : harers: Ohio has found that both cock 
=. © nd hen Hungarian partridges sit on 
jue eggs the last 24 hours before hatching 

. Buffalo overcoats: Men born before 
~ 1900 remember when buffalo coats were 
. of wncommon among men working we 
= pen. Then it later looked as though 
ie hey were gone forever. Now Canada 
a is killed 600 buffaloes to keep her 
p. herds within bounds. Hides will be used 
mee » make overcoats for famous Mounted 
mugen Police. | 
— | 

"WHY DIDN'T You FIRE?” J 

“ FORGOT AND LEFT MY ' 
/ SHELLS IN SAFE | 
wae DEPOSIT Box.” PRS / f 
[ter Ved 92 y/ 
nes ANE # VIN 7M 
_—__ 








Glacier Park Wilderness 


EYOND the roads in Glacier National 
>. Park, in northwestern Montana, are 
more than three-quarters of a million 
acres of primeval wilderness which can- 
not be entered by an automobile. Of 
the entire park area, 81 percent, or 1,249 
sq. mi., is accessible only by trail. These 
roadless areas are a lure and a challenge 
to those who seek the primitive and 
enjoy superlative wilderness. 
| Extending from Logan Pass northward 
= to the Canadian boundary is a vast road- 
less tract of 781 sq. mi. Within the same 
‘ mountain range to the south lies a 
ty second spacious wilderness of 300,000 
acres. Separated only by the automobile 
road which traverses the central part of 
the park from east to west, these areas 














pipefuls of fragrant tobac- fine roll-your-own ciga- 
coin every handy pocket rettesin every handypocket 
package of Prince Albert package of Prince Albert 


ntry comprise essentially one great wild 

intry region of peaks, glaciers, and beautiful 

nce; mountain lakes. Countless streams, fed HEN you see a woman retire...from 
t Vv i i 3 y y ‘ P 

— by giacial ice and snow, flow through the pipe she used to admire...get busy, 

ce 0 parklike upland meadows and descend - i 

lefin brother... get Prince Albert in your bowl. 


to heavily wooded valleys of lower eleva- 







tions. There are about 250 lakes Watch P.A.’s PIPE APPEAL—its so-sooth- 
ent P : . P P P ° . 
Pipe Principal sections of this wild back ing aroma—change hisses to kisses—fretting 
rent. country can be reached by good moun- 





tain trails which total nearly 900 mi. 
Excellent fishing abounds in all of the 
principal streams and lakes. Cutthroat, 
rainbows, and eastern brook trout are 
common in the park waters. Mackinaw 
and grayling are found in certain water- 
sheds. Here is one of the few remaining 
places in the United States where the 
wild goat and bighorn can be found. 


7” This wilderness also shelters some 3,000 
ip black-tail and white-tail deer, 2,000 elk, 
is 


JL 


and 500 black bears. This game is given 


full protection. 
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to petting. And see how P.A. peps up your 
personal pipe-joy. It’s prize tobacco—no-bite 
treated for added tongue-ease — richer - tast- 
ing, yet SO MILD, so mellow. Crimp cut 
.. draws full on an easy pull... packs right 
... helps good ‘‘caking’’... stays lit. World’s 
largest seller—first puff teds you why. 


CE ALBERT 


NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 

















OOK ahead toa real fishing 


trip when the war is over! 


“Ontario offers angling for 
anglers and just plain fishing 
for fishermen... you can cael 
everything from a mammoth 
naiialindes to a_ sturgeon, 
complete with caviar, in Ontario. 
We've lots of large and small- 
mouth bass, great northern 
pike, pickerel (you call ’em 
walleyes), speckled trout, rain- 
bows and brown trout... 
lake trout ... plenty of perch, 
sunfish, or crappies, rockbass, 
herring, smelts . . . you can 
catch ’em an hour’s drive from 
many United States points or 
you can fly to such distant places 
as the Albany River, up which 
they say the Vikings sailed 
before the world ever heard of 
Columbus. And no _ matter 
where you go or what equip- 
ment you bring — you can 
catch fish.” 


SEND FOR THIS 
NEW BOOKLET 


These few lines are from a new 
booklet, “Fishing for Fun,”’ now in 
preparation. It tells post-war 
fishermen where to go, what bait, 
fishing regulations, etc. It’s writ- 
ten by a fisherman, for fishermen, 
but your wife and family will 
enjoy it too! Send your name and 
address, and we 

will forward a / 

copy as soon as | (>< 


it is ready. “tig: 
Ke 





Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
16 Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Please send me as soon as ready a 
free copy of your booklet_““Fishing 
for Fun” in Ontario. L.) 


Name 
Address... 


City or P.O. State 




















on 
| Trout and Salmon in Maine 


ILLINOCKET, Maine, is the jump- 
ing-off place for Middle Jo Mary 
Lake, where is as fine fishing for square- 
| tail trout as you can find in Maine. The 
trout there take either fly or bait. From 
| the railroad you have to go by boat and 
| canoe to reach the lake. It is off the 
| beaten track (and so is not fished to 
death) but has good camp accommoda- 
tions. 

From Greenville, on Moosehead Lake, 
reached by the Bangor & Aroostook 
R.R., you can go to Squaw Bay, where 
you can rent a cabin. Be prepared, 
though, to furnish your own food and do 
your own housework. There is fine fish- 
ing right in front of the cabins, so there 
is no distance to row. Trolling is the 
usual method of fishing; the best season 
begins in May and lasts to the middle of 
June. You are more likely to take salm- 
on and lake trout than brook trout, al- 
though there are some days when you 
can catch some big squaretails. Moose- 
head Lake is my favorite fishing ground. 
There is no stream fishing there, as all 
brooks that enter the lake are closed for 
conservation purposes. Spencer Narrows 
on Moosehead is famous for squaretail 
fishing, but it is some distance by boat 
from Greenville. 

Schoodic Lake, reached by the Bangor 
& Aroostook, also gives good lake fishing 
for trout, salmon, and bass. For bass, 
probably the best location in the state is 
the Belgrade Lakes, also reached by 
railroad.—S. B. Condon. 
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Fishing for the Hardy 


OR trout fishing in West Virginia that 


can be reached under present condi- 
tions, the Blue Ridge lines, operating 
from Cumberland, Md., to Elkins, W. Va., 
pass through Davis, W. Va., at an eleva- 
tion of nearly 4,000 ft. There are the 
Blackwater River, Blackwater Falls, and 
Blackwater Gorge, where are speckled, 
rainbow, and brown trout. Brookies 
aren't numerous below the falls, but the 
rainbows and browns all are large, wise, 
and wild. Steps lead down into the can- 
yon at the falls, and from there a quar- 
er mile downstream to the second falls, 
the water is heavily fished. 

In fishing the canyon I prefer to go 
downstream 2 miles from the falls, on 
the northern brink, to the mouth of 
Pendleton Run, where is a rock slide 
which can be traveled over, and from 
there I fish upstream. It is suicidal to 
try to enter the canyon except by the 
steps at the main falls or by the slide. 
At its best, it’s a big job of mountain 
climbing. To fish the entire 2 miles 
means a whole day of hard work. The 
water is cold, torrential, and the rocks 
are very sharp. Definitely it is not a 
place for rubber boots or waders. Also, 
the air down there is sultry. 

The best smallmouth-bass fishing I 
know of in West Virginia that is acces- 
sible from a railroad station is 3 miies 
upstream from Great Cacapon, W. Va., 
on the main line of the B.&O.R.R.--Jo- 
seph M. Bennett. 
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The Accessible Adirondacks 


OR trout fishing I can recommen 

Long Lake, in the Adirondacks of Ney 
York. There is a good camp on the lak 
9 miles from Long Lake village. Whi 
there are no roads to the camp, moto 
boat will pick up guests. To get ther 
under current conditions, take a tra 
at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., for Nort 
Creek. Recently, a Long Lake man h: 
operated a bus line from North Cree 
to Long Lake village. This season | 
would be well to check up beforehar } 
with the camp proprietor to ascertai : 
whether bus and motorboat services a1 ; 
still in effect. ' 

Near the camp is Pine Creek, wit 
really good trout fishing. You also ca i 
row up to Cold River, about 2% mile : 
above the camp, and fish Calkins Creel 
The best season is before the end of | § 
May, for from then to about June 15 tl d 
black flies are bad; but the angler who 
knows his stuff can make satisfactory 
catches all summer. This section has 
the advantage of being wild and 1 
mote, yet possible of access. While fish- 
ing you’ll often see no other fisherme 
all day.— Eugene D. Miller. 




























































Tennessee’s New Lakes 


WO new hydroélectric lakes have been 

completed in Tennessee which un- 
doubtedly will soon be rated among th: 
state’s best fishing waters. They are the 
Watts Bar and Cherokee Reservoir 
The first covers 41,500 acres and the 
second 31,100 acres. 

The Watts Bar dam was 
across the main Tennessee 
Spring City, in Rhea County. 
water below the dam gives excellent 
smallmouth fishing, and it is probabil 
that there are plenty of both small- 
mouth and largemouth bass as well a 
wall-eyes in the lake. White’s, Clear 
Fork, Mammy’s, and Daddy’s Creeks are 
well-known muskie streams and feed the 
lake. Doubtless the lake will be stocked 
with muskies from these streams. 

The Cherokee dam is located on the 
Holston River, a few miles from Jeffer- 
son City, in eastern Tennessee. Studies 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority indi- 
cate that it will furnish excellent fis! 
ing. 

Other fine fishing lakes completed by 
the TVA include Pickwick Lake, 47,000 
acres, in southwestern Tennessee; Chick- 
amauga Lake, just above Chattanooga, 
39,000 acres; and Norris Lake, 42,000 
acres, northwest of Knoxville. Two more 
big lakes are under construction—Ken- 
tucky Lake in western Tennessee, to 
cover 256,000 acres, and Fort Loudon 
Lake, near Knoxville, 14,900 acres 
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Vermont Spots You Can Get To 


HE Battenkill is a fine 

and can be fished out of 
Vt., which is on the railroad. The stream 
is only about 50 ft. from the stati 
The Battenkill gives you about 10 mi. 
good fly fishing, about as good as y‘ 
can expect today. 

For accessible black-bass fishing, 
to Vergennes, near Lake Champlain, 
farther north to St. Albans, where you 
should try the Sisters Islands Be 
Vergennes and St. Albans are on t 
railroad. You can get to the lake, seve! 
miles distant, by local transportation 
F. S. Rice 
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ven in plentiful peacetimes, men prized Old Grand-Dad for its sunny 
warmth and rare taste. Now the distillery that produced this glorious 
whiskey is engaged in production of alcohol for war purposes. And 
Old Grand-Dad is even more treasured, as stocks laid down before the 
war are being conserved.We are trying to distribute these ripe and mel- 


low stecks fairly. So when you find your dealer sold out of Old Grand- 


Dad please call again when he has had a chance to replenish his supply. 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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Wt Ou Grano-Dan Distiery COMPA 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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A flash! A sudden swirl in a quiet pool! 
Zip goes your line and zing goes your 
heart! What a thrill to test your skill 


against those tantalizing trout. What | 


better way to relax your mind and 
muscles—to send you back to your 
wartime job with renewed health and 
vigor? Come to Wisconsin, where you 
can wade miles of trout streams rush- 
ing through silent forests—fish lakes 
set like jewels among birch and pine. 
Wisconsin is keeping these natural 
waters well-stocked with trout, musk- 


ies, northerns, walleyes, black bass and | 


all kinds of pan fish to assure the best 
post-war fishing in the world. Fun for 
all the family—all on one fishing li- 
cense—and a friendly welcome from 
the friendly folk of Wisconsin. 





WHERE FRIENDS AND NATURE MEET) 


Recreational Publicity Division 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
Room 20, State Office Building, Madison, Wis. 


Please send me your illustrated $tary about 
Wisconsin fishing and vacatsons, Also infor- 
mation about your new family fishing license. 


_ Name 





Address —_ 





__ State 


City r = 
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Susquehanna Canoe Trip 


HE Susquehanna River of Pennsyl- 

vania Offers a nice canoe trip, without 
any serious obstacles or long portages. 
The canoe may be put in at Lake Ot- 
sego, Cooperstown, N.Y., on the North 
3ranch, or at Damascus, N.Y. Damas- 
cus is only about 14 mi. from the Dela- 
ware River, at Deposit, N.Y., and a carry 
by truck could be made from there. 
Other points at which a canoe could be 
put in are at Binghamton, N.Y.; Anso- 
nia, Pa., on Pine Creek, which joins the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna at 
Jersey Shore, Pa.; Oleona, Pa., on Kettle 
Creek, which enters the river at West- 
port, Pa.; and Clearfield, Pa. At low 
water, entry at Lake Otsego, Pine Creek, 
and the West Branch of the Susque- 
hanna as far down as Sunbury may of- 
fer too many difficulties because of nu- 
merous shallows and bars. 

From any of the above points a cruise 


may be had down to the Chesapeake 
Bay. From Clarks Ferry to Harrisburg 
are a number of areas where there are 


large rocks, but numerous channels may 
be found. There is no white water any- 
where along the routes outlined, but 
dams make portages necessary at Wil- 
liamsport, Harrisburg, York Haven, 
Safe Harbor, McCalls Ferry, and Cono- 
wingo. 

The Juniata River is navigable by 
canoe from Clarks Ferry to Huntingdon, 
and thence to Holidaysburg on the 
Frankstown Branch of the Juniata; 
also, up the Raystown Branch to Sax- 
ton and on to Bedford. 


By Bus and Train to Kenora 


CROSS the line from Minnesota, in 
the border lakes of western Ontario, 
there is fine fishing for black bass (both 
large and smallmouth), Northern pike, 
and wall-eyes. This fishing is accessible 
from the United States. An overnight 
train can be taken out of Minneapolis, 
Minn., to International Falls, Minn., 
across the border from Ft. Frances, Ont. 
Recently the various Canadian resort 
owners of that region have met their 
guests either at International Falls.or 
at Ft. Frances, and taken them by boat, 
or by boat and motor car, to their lodges. 
At this writing it is too early to say 
whether this will be done this year. 
There are good resorts in excellent 
fishing territory in this accessible area, 
at such places as Favel, Emo, Kenora 
which taps the famous Lake of the 
Woods and can be reached from Ft. 
Frances by bus—and Lake of the Woods 
itself, all in Ontario. The angler who 
goes there early, say in the latter part 
of May, can expect some good fishing for 
lake trout, which at that time are feed- 
ing at the surface.—M. P. Springer. 


Lower Peninsula Trout 


OU don't have to depend upon an au- 

tomobile to get some good trout fish- 
ing in the Lower Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. Here are some worth-while waters 
near railroad stations. 

In Lake County is Baldwin, with very 
good brown-trout fishing only 6 blocks 
from the railroad station. North of there, 
in the same county, is Little Manistee 
station, with trout fishing 2 blocks from 
the station. A few miles west of Bald- 
win is Branch, in Mason County, with 
the Pere Marquette River 3 blocks from 
the railroad station. That stretch of the 
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Pere Marquette is better fished from 


boat than by wading. Guides and bo 


are available in Branch. Each of th: 
places is about 100 miles from Grand 
Rapids. 


West Branch in 
miles or so north 


Ogemaw County, 
of Bay City, has 


trout pond right in town, where m: 
good trout are taken each season. l 
suggest nymphs for day fishing he 


with hair flies at night. A further s 
gestion is the Sturgeon River, wh 
may be entered either at Indian Riv 
Cheboygan County, or at Vanderbilt 
Otsego County.—B. L. Vanderkele) 
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Easy-to-Reach Fishing 


ISCONSIN has many good fishing 
lakes and streams that are acce 
ble by rail or bus or both. Among th: 


‘ 


are the following places on the C. 
M. & O. R.R., where you will find good 
stream trout fishing as well as lake f 
ing for black bass, wall-eyes, North: 
pike, and catfish. The waters mentioned 
are within easy walking distance of the 
towns. 

With Shell Lake as_ headquarters 
there is Shell Lake with smallmouths 
wall-eyes, whitefish, and panfish. Imme- 
diately adjacent to the town is Sawy 
Brook, with brook, brown, and rainbow 
trout. A little farther north is Spoon 
with Spooner and Cyclone Lakes ad 
cent. Each has bass, wall-eyes, Norther: 
pike, crappies, and panfish. Beave1 
Brook, near by, has brook and brow: 
trout. Still farther north are Trego 
Lampson, and Minong. At Trego is 
Trego Lake, with the same game fish as 
those at Spooner, and there are several 
trout streams close by. Lampson has 
Silver Lake and Stunce Brook, the latte 
a brook-trout stream. Minong has Poke- 
gama Lake and Little Frog Creek, the 
latter a brook-trout stream. 

Northeast of Trego is Spring Brook 
with Spring Brook near by, a _ bro 
trout stream. The larger streams give 
good fly fishing; the brooks are brushy 


St.P 


and must be fished with bait. Accom- 
modations and boats are plentifu 
Dr. 8S. R. Medley. 
Trout in Idaho 

HERE is some good trout fishing 

Idaho which is accessible by rail or 
bus. In Custer County the Big Lost Riv- 
er area can be reached by both bus and 
train. The train service ends at Mackay 


The bus service continues on to Challis 
on the Salmon River, and from there the 
angler can go by bus up the Salmo 
the Stanley Basin and Saw Tooth c 
try, or on down the river to Salmon (¢ 

In the Mackay area there are hotel a‘ 
commodations; or cabins may be had 
either in town or a few miles upriver. ° 
Mackay Reservoir is one of the states 
best fishing spots. Trolling is the c 
mon method, and boats are to be had 
reasonable rates. The trout in this | 
are rainbows averaging about 1 lb., with 
some going up to 3 lb. This reservoir 1s 
usually closed by special order when 
water level is lowered to the dangel 
point (usually around August 1 to 10) 
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The Big Lost River both above and 
below the dam gives excellent fishing. 
Mostly flies are used. From Mackay to 
the dam is a 5-mile stretch of really good 
trout water. Many rainbows weighing 
from 1 to 3 lb. are caught, and an occa- 
ional 5 to 8-pounder. There are several 
good trout lakes in the upper Lost River 
ountry, but to reach these involves an 
iutomobile trip of from 30 to 50 miles, 
followed by a walk over Forest Service 
trails of from 3 to 9 miles. Several of 
these lakes have golden trout in them.— 
Dr. F. P. Richards. 


Lake Kabetogama 


HE letter headed “Up North in Min- 
nesota,” published in your December 
sue, was read with interest. My wife 
ind I have fished Lake Kabetogama for 

ix years, and have found none better 
south of the Canadian border. 

The lake contains, in my 
largest wall-eye in North America. I 
had it hooked, but it got away. My 
friend, E. J. Shields of California, wit- 
1essed the adventure. He agrees with 
me that this lake is tops for fishing. 

In 1941, while stopping on the south 
shore of the lake, Shields and I were out 
for a day’s fishing on the north shore. 
A sudden severe storm came up. We 
were forced to spend two days and one 
night on an island 4 miles from camp, 
with no food, and were soaking wet con- 
tinuously. Luckily there were many trees 
down, so we had a roaring fire and man- 
aged to keep warm part of the time. We 
used our boat as a half shelter.—E. W. 
Tice. 
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Easy-to-Reach Fishing 


OR the man who wants to enjoy good 

bass fishing in Florida, in a place 
where automobile travel isn’t necessary 
ind which he can reach by railroad, I 
can make no better recommendation 
than Eustis, in the center of the state. 
Here you can have accommodations of 
the best or those more popularly priced, 
as you prefer. 

The climate is fine. Eustis is on the 
lake front, and you are within short 
walking distance of boat landings where 
you can hire a rowboat and be fishing 
within a few minutes. Bass, bluegills, 
and bream are abundant. If you wish 
variety, you are within easy reach of 
other good waters, using either bus or 
train.—E. O. Henn, 


Grand Traverse Country 


RAVERSE CITY, Mich., in the north- 

western part of the Lower Peninsula, 
is a good headquarters for the fisherman. 
It is accessible by railroad, and 200 miles 
northwest of Detroit as the crow flies. 
Near this place is the Boardman River, 
as fine a trout water as you could wish 
for, and the Pennsylvania R. R. crosses 
the river at Kalkaska. Many other good 
trout-fishing streams, all within walking 
distance of Traverse City, include Solon 
Creek, in Leelanau County.—C. Winn 


Jackson. 
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STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon 
spicuousand sanitary. Nostiff 
springs or hard pads. No salves or 
plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
stores or byagents. Write today for full information and 
Free Book on Rupture. All correspondenceconfidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 154-C State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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C. EB. Brooks, Inventor 
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Bausch & Lomb developed 
the first waterproof binocu- 
lar—a binocular which can be immersed 
in a tank of water, yet due to its water-tight 
construction, nota drop of water can get 
into the interior to fog the optics or in- 
terfere with its perfect functioning. 
This engineering achievement required 
a complete redesign of the instrument, 
complete re-tooling and revised manu- 
facturing procedure. All this was accom- 
plished without interrupting the scheduled 
even flow of needed binoculars to the 
armed forces. 
Based on this redesign, both the Army 
and Navy specify 
that a// binoculars sup- 


now 


plied to them be of water- 
proof construction. 


n Writing Advertisers 


“War Tested” Will Mean 
Something To You 


Because we have been working full 
time on outdoor equipment for the 

Co Government's use in the war, you ra 
will benefit later as a result of rigid 
war tests in many countries and 

es varied climates ae 
Until then ‘‘Abercrombie'’s Camp” 
will continue to supply such equip- 
ment as is available for outdoor use 

= at home—some from stock, some e 
which can be made between-times. 

© Write Dept. OL-3 outlining your & 
needs and we will reply promptly. 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway New York City 
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Bausch ©& Lomi 


7X, 50 mm binocular 


Facilities of this plant — developed 
through 90 years of service to outdoor 
enthusiasts, to science and industry—are 
busy today fighting a war. After Victory 
new miracles of optical science for better 
living will come from the drafting tables, 
the glass furnaces and the precision finish- 
ing rooms of Bausch & Lomb, optical 
headquarters of America. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO STER, N. Y 


ESTABLISHED 1853 





AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
















































Ice Snake Now 


OME of your read- 

ers, I note, are still 
seeing snakes in the 
snow. Maybe hard stuff isn’t so scarce 
after all. The coldest snake J ever saw 
was in North Dakota—on a ranch where 
I spent my boyhood. There was a spring 
on the northern slope of a near-by hill 
where, during the winter, the spring 
water built up into a miniature glacier 

Passing this spot one day in April, I 
saw a garter snake imbedded in the 
melting ice sheet. Its front end, for 
some 4 in., was free and moving. The 
portion above the ice was plump and 
normal, while that below the ice looked 
thin and shriveled. I visited the spot 
each day, and each time found more of 
the snake above the ice. On my last 
visit the surrounding ice had melted, 
and the snake had crawled away 
Clayton Worst, Fairview, Mont 
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On the Other Foot 


LLduck hunters, I’m 
sure, willagree with 
everything Charles El 
liott says about inconsiderate fisher 
men who anchor off their blinds and 
scare away the birds. But what about 
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those fishermen he derides so venom- 
ously? Perhaps they don’t appreciate 
having decoys strewn around in their 
favorite spots, either.-Serg. Karl Spran- 
del, Fort Benning, Ga 


Sportsmanship 


EDITOR OU recently  pub- 
Outdoor Life lished a very good 

article on sportsman- 
ship which pointed out that there is no 
better place than the woods to discover 
the fine qualities in a man, or to show 
up his bad ones. In the same issue 
there appears an article entitled “Alberta 
Mixed Bag’’—a story of three men who 
killed 19 big-game animals on a hunt in 
Canada. And what did they bring out? 
Trophy heads! Heads which, after the 
cost of mounting, will probably be chuck- 
ed into the attic by the hunters’ wives. 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Of those hundreds of pounds of meat, all 
they used was just a few steaks and 
chops. And all they had to say about it 
was, “It hurt us on this hunt to leave 
a lot of good meat in the mountains for 
bears and eagles to get.” 

How much more satisfaction and pride 
in being able to say, “We brought out all 
the meat we did not use—none of it 
spoiled, none was wasted.” And it could 
have been done, too. Extra pack animals 
could have been taken for the antici- 
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pated bag, or they could have killed only 
as much as they could bring out. 
Inadequate care of their game is a 
failing of most hunters and fishermen. 
There is a great field here for improve- 
ment!—-G. L. Cooper, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Fried-Trout Do’s and Don’‘ts 


O TROUT is fit to 

eat until rigor mor- 
tis has setin. For best 
results it should be properly dressed and 
thoroughly washed, then placed in a re- 
frigerator or other very cold place fora 
few hours—overnight, if possible. 

Clean your catch on the spot, wash in 
cold spring water, then fill your creel 
with alternate layers of ferns (not moss, 
which is liable to impart a muddy taste) 
and fish. Besides providing a cushion 
for the trout, this method allows the air 
to circulate. For the same reason, put 
your creel in the back seat of your car, 
on top of all the other bags—-never in the 
luggage compartment. 

In frying fish, first sprinkle with salt 
inside and out, then roll in cracker meal 
(not corn meal, which not only dries 
them out but ruins the flavor). Fry in 
salt pork to which a very small quantity 
of butter has been added. Don’t use 
bacon or any other kind of fat, or you'll 
spoil it all. Remove trout from pan 
while still soft, sweet, and juicy—don't 
let them cook dry—and you'll have a de- 
lectable treat. 

Trout from different waters have dis- 
tinctive flavors, depending on their food. 
Those from ponds and streams with con- 
siderable phosphate in the water (and 
hence in their food) will have markedly 
pink flesh. Those from soft-water brooks 
and mountain streams will have white 
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flesh. Trout planted from hatchery rear- 
ing pools need from 40 to 60 days in their 
new environment to become tasty enough 


to enjoy.—F. E. Green, Littleton, N. H. 
Paper Tents 

EDITOR RTHUR GRA 

Outdoor Life: HAME’S artick 


about all the new gea) 
that will be available to us sportsme) 
once the Hitler and Hirohito ears hav: 
been pinned back gave me quite a kick 

I’m already saving up for one of thos: 
514-lb. Army-designed sleeping bags; an 
unless a scientist friend of mine is al 
wrong, there’ll come a night when I’) 
be wrapped up in it, thinking about th 
morrow’s fishing, and listening to th 
rain beating down on my paper tent. 

“Paper?” you say. Yep, the new wate: 
proof paper that’s been developed by ou 
test-tube wizards. The waterproofing, m 
friend tells me, is an integral part of t} 
paper and not a coating. 

It results from adding a very sma 
amount of synthetic resin (melami! 
formaldehyde) to the paper pulp ju 
before the sheet is formed. Then, whe 
the sheet is passed through the dryin; 
rollers, the resin is cured and produc: 
a strong waterproof bond that locks th 
fibers together. 

You think this tent business is 
wishful thinking? Well, all I can say 
that the researchers dreamed it up; not 
me. So, yours for a speedy victory! 
Ted Williams, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Battle of the Foxhole 


EDITOR EFORE I joined th: 
Outdoor Life: Army Air Forces 
lived in southern Iow 
and did quite a bit of coon, 
mink, and rabbit hunting. There we: 
plenty of foxes in our part of the countr 
but we never went after them; in fact 
all our dogs were pretty well fox broke 
Anyway, one night late in June, two of 
my friends and I set out to give th 
dogs some exercise and, as we were! 
after game, we left our guns at home 

We had been out about two hour 
when we heard a fox barking at us fro! 
a near-by thicket. Shep, one of the old: 
dogs, stood for the yapping as long 
he could, then lit out after the fox 
soon as he opened up, the other hound 
joined him, and it wasn’t long befo 
they had bushy-tail holed up in a dé 
alongside a cornfield. 

There’s a bounty on foxes in our stat: 
so we decided to have a try for hil 
After a bit of scouting around, one of n 
pals found a long length of old barbs 
wire. We pushed the wire down into t 
hole, and began twisting. Finally son 
of the barbs caught, and when they did 
that fox set up the dangdest racket j) 


possun 


ever heard. It took two of us to bri 
him to the entrance of the den, rear ¢ 

first, because we’d hooked him by t 
brush. Suddenly we realized that we h 
no way of killing him. The dogs wou 
have done it, of course, but we did! 
want them to fool with foxes—they we 
good hounds, and we'd spent a lot 

time training them on other game. 
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So there we were, with a fox by the 
iil, and not wanting to turn him loose. 
[here was only one honorable way out. 
Give him another yank, you guys,” I 
iid, “and I'll take him on, catch-as- 
itch-can.” 

He came out, howling and scratching. 
threw a light jacket over him, made 


flying tackle, and grabbed for his 
throat. I never worked so hard in my 
ife as I did for the next five minutes, 


ut finally he kicked his last, and that 

was that. I’m passing the story on as an 

inusual experience, and also as a warn- 

ng—a fox with a tail full of barbed wire 
no mean opponent, and I've got wit- 
esses to prove it.-Pvt. Warren De- 
eese, Sioux Falls, 8.D. 


Solving the Skunk Mystery 


EDITOR ILBUR E. RAM- 
Outdoor Life: MACHER won- 
ders whether that an- 
gry skunk he encountered didn’t throw 
ny scent because it was too young, or 
because it had used up its supply. For 17 
years I have trapped and observed these 
little animals and, in my opinion, neither 
theory is correct. 
Skunks throw their odor only when 
bused to an unreasonable degree, and 
many of them live their entire lives with- 
out ever throwing any scent. A civet cat, 
on the other hand, will throw scent at the 
drop of a hat. I have picked up skunks by 
the tail without having anything unplea- 
sant happen; once I drove 50 miles with 
big fellow I'd picked up by the side of 
the road, and deposited in the trunk com- 
partment of the car. He was plenty 
lively when I let him out, but he hadn’t 
thrown a drop of scent.—Linden Hoglan, 
Center Point, Iowa. 


EDITOR * RAMMACHER had 
Outdoor Life: tried to catch that 

“scentless” skunk, his 
clothes would still be buried out in the 


vaackyard. He’s all wrong if he thinks a 
kunk can’t use its equalizer more than 
once in a night. Skunks are slow to get 
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mad, and they'll give a man plenty of 
warning—after which, it’s time to get 
oing!—William Engelke, Bluffton, Minn. 
EDITOR HAT skunk had al- 
Outdoor Life: ready used up its 

scent, and had none 
left to throw. If he wasn’t old enough 


to throw scent, he wouldn't be out all 
by himself.—W. A Madrid, N. Y. 


Stone, 


A New King? 


ee ING of the Silver- 

sides,” by Earl W. 
Bridson, was a great 
yarn about a great fish—22 lIb., 8 oz. isa 
lot of landlocked salmon! However, I'd 
like to tell you about some of our British 
Columbia landlockeds or, as we call them, 
<amloops trout. I have seen a mounted 
pecimen, taken in Premier Lake, that 
tipped the scales at more than 30 lb.; an- 
other, boated at Manistee Lake, weighed 


EDITOR 


Outdoor Life 











28%, lb., and several 20-pounders have 
been taken in Kootenag Lake. 
While I’m still trying to get one that 
weighs more than 10 lIb., I must defend 
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our province as one of the best fishing 
spots in North America, if not the world. 
L. H. Hamer, Fernie, B.C 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We appreciate Mr 
Hamer’s patriotic fervor, but the record 
stands. The landlocked salmon of the 
Northeast is technically known as Salmo 
sebago; the Kamloops trout (Salmo kam 
loops) is an entirely separate species 
more nearly resembling the steelhead or 
the rainbow. 


Sold on Springers 


EDITOR OUR pointing-dog 
Outdoor Life: enthusiasts make 
some pretty wild 
listen to this: About two 
ago, in northern Pennsylvania, I 
saw a sign reading SPRINGER PUPS FOR 
SaLe. Result, I brought home a cute lit 
tle liver-and-white fellow. 
Now, I am no expert on dog training 
have never even read up on the sub 
ject—and the only training this pup got 
was from my wife and children on the 
lawn around our house. At 6 months 
he was flushing pheasants and retrieving 


claims, but 


years 


them for me. He watches the flight of 
the birds and, at the crack of the gun, 
is off after them. So far I have neve 


lost a cripple, and have pocketed many 


a pheasant that was given up for lost 
by other hunters. Also, I never have to 
call my pup more than once. He hunts 
in the field I’m hunting, not in the next 
township. In heavy cover, for eithe1 
pheasants or rabbits, he’s the answer to 


a hunter’s prayel 

Whether he’s exceptional, I wouldn't 
know; he’s the only member of hi 
breed I’ve ever owned J. EB. Brubake 
Akron, Pa 


Puzzle: Floating Perch 


EDITOR N THE South Fork 
Outdoor Life of the Lickins 

River in Kentucky 
there is a white-perch hole with more 
big fish in it than in any other pool I’ve 
ever seen. It is about 200 yd. long, pe 
haps 50 ft. wide, and not more than 5 
et. deep. Above the hole, for i stretch 
of some 500 yd., the river is only inches 
deep. Above that, there is an old distil 
lery dam. 

I have seen as much as 200 lb. of fish 
taken from this hole in an afternoon 
I have seen T7-lb. bass taken, 12-lb 
channel cats, and 25-lb. carp. The white 
perch (the fellows I go after) run from 
2 to 8 lb. 

3ut every once in a while the unex 
plainable happens—-the fish float! For 


example, last August I fished for 6 hours 
without getting a single strike The 
water was low and clear, the day cool for 
that time of year—-the temperature had 
dropped to 65 degrees the night before. 
Normally, you’d think the fishing would 
be good; but as I said, the fish were 
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floating. By floating I mean they were 
in big barely moving, and not 
more than 3 or 4 in. beneath the surface 
of the water. A fine green scum covered 
the pool, and some moss was growing on 
the bottom 

Now, why were they floating along like 


schools, 


that; and why did they refuse to bite? 
Too much vegetation, or not enough? 
Too little oxygen? Too many fish in 
such a small area? Or was it too cold? 
[ certainly hope someone who knows 


will give me the answer.—WM., E. Heister, 


Bellevue, Ky. 

Axis Arms 
EDITOR INCE returning to 
Outdoor Life the United States 


after being wounded 
in North Africa, I have read all the back 


copies of OuTpoor Lire that I missed 
while I was away. In a recent issue I 
note that a soldier states that most Ger- 


man arms are cheaply and poorly made. 
[I certainly want to disagree with this 
statement. In the North African cam- 


paign I was in a radio car, and picked up 
just about every arm used there, both 
Allied and Axis 

At the time I was wounded I had three 
rifles—-a Garand, a. 1942 Remington 
Springfield, and a Mauser '98; two pis- 
tols i Victory model .38 S.& W. (end- 
leased to England), and an Italian Ber- 


retti, 9 mm. I also had a Fren gun with 





ibout six 100-shot magazines. And the 


Fren, in my opinion, is the most efficient 
one-man machine gun in this war. 

The finish on my '98 Mauser, which I 
kept all through the African campaign, 
is something that American manufac- 
turers would do well to copy. It laid 
iround in the rain, and was otherwise 
neglected, yet the only rust that ever 
ppe ired was in the bore 

Military firearms are inferior in qual- 
ity to sporting arms, yet a Luger I picked 


up seemed to have as close a tolerance as 


uur commercial arms. The first German 
rifle I saw was a .22 caliber. A _ .30/06 
irtridge case would fit in the rifle, but 
the bolt wouldn't close because of the 
22 bore. I found several of these small 
rifles, but | could never figure their use. 
Another issue of OwvuTpoor LIFE con- 
ined a description of a _ .50 caliber 
machine-gul! cartridge The’ writer 


tated that this cartridge, if used in a 
rifle that could be fired from the shoul- 
der, would probably break that part of 
the shooter! inatomy Yet there is a 
rifle for firing .50 caliber ammunition 
from the shoulder It is an oversize 
Mauser action with an oversize barrel, 
ind is a single-shot. It appears to weigh 
ibout 20 lb., and has no muzzle brake 


or other device to take up the recoil. The 


barrel looks to be between 32 and 36 in. 
It was not designed for use with a tri- 
pod. Moreover, it is not a new idea, for 


a Similar rifle was used by the German 
irmy as an antitank weapon in the first 
World War. One of these rifles is in the 
Memorial at St. Louis, Mo. 


Somewhat similar rifles are used in the 


Russian army, but they are more elab- 
orate.Serg. Walter J. Brownlee, Long- 
view, Tex, 




















































































IF YOU OWN AN OUTBOARD MOTOR 


@ In the interest of the nation’s program on conservation, we offer this 
book to outboard motor owners. It is a general treatise. It explains the 


fundamentals of outboard motor operation. It will assist you in taking bet- 
ter care of your motor, no matter what make you own. Q| [t is not an 
instruction book nor a service manual. Its aim is to show “what makes 
the wheels go ’round” so that you may get longer service (and more enjoy- 


ment) from your motor. Q Our edition is limited. We want it to do as much 


SEA-HORSES good as possible in conserving the existing outboard power of the nation. 
es We request therefore that only OWNERS of outboard motors 

make application. There is no charge. Your copy will be sent FREE 

JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, [ILLINOIS 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me a copy.of your new book, ‘Know Your Outboard Motor.” 
NAME_ + a> 
ADDRESS pen NY 


for DEPENDability cry. 


| OWN 


Outboard Model 
= 
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FREE PASS TO PARADIS 


By CHESTER CHATFIELD 99 


E SPENT a much too short three 
days, high up on the backbone of the 
Cascades in Washington state, fish- 
ing and hiking along the world’s 
longest trail. Officially named the Pacific 
Crest Trailway, it runs for 2,255 miles from 
the Canadian border in Washington to the 
Mexican border in California. 
Most of its length it follows the skyline, 
rambling through alpine meadows where the 
wild flowers grow waist deep, across.rockslides of huge gran- 
ite bowlders, over glaciers of white ice, along the jagged 
crests of bare rock ridges, and past countless lakes with bell 
heather rimming their shores. 
Often enough the trail dives down into a valley between 
ridges, to follow a few miles along the bank of a headlong 
mountain stream, with dark little pools in the shadow of giant 
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spruce and fir 

and cedar 

pools where 

mighty trout rise like gleaming shafts of iridescent silver. 
It’s a sportsman’s trail. It leads past waters that are 

rarely fished, through big-game country, and all this in a 

land of superb scenery. More and more fishermen are hit- 
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ting the trail when 
they have a holi- 
day—especially in 
these days of re- 
stricted motor tra- 
vel. It’s easy to 
reach by bus at 
many of the moun- 
tain passes, and 
from there a back- 
packing trip will 
take you to the 
kind of fishing— 
and the kind of 
country—you 
never could reach 
in your car. 

It was past the 
middle of August 
when we made our 
trip, yet snow still 
lay unmelted in shaded spots on the 
ridges. There were five of us: Van with 
his corncob pipe, Claire with his Mid- 
westerner’s awe for the craggy ridges 
and canyons, Al with his itch to climb 
to the top of every peak, Harold with 
his insatiable appetite, and myself with 
a camera. 

We took up our packs where the high- 
way cuts through Stevens Pass, at an 
elevation of 4,060 feet, and started 
climbing. The first leg of our trip, into 
Lake Josephine, was only five miles— 
but how those mountain miles stretch 
out, when your legs are soft and the 
pack on your back gets heavier every 
step! 

Two or three miles from the road we 
reached a nameless little pond, about 
five acres in size, lying in a parklike 
meadow of heather and mountain flow- 
ers, of white granite bowlders and a few 
twisted little alpine trees. We stopped 
a moment, and while we watched, the 
surface of the water opened with a flash 
of silver and a heavy slurrrrp! 

“Hey!” Harold yelled. “That was a 
fish! And I don’t mean any minnow, 
either. Let’s give it a try.” 

“Wait until we get to Josephine,” Al 
said. “We don’t want to pack any trout 
along with us.” 

“Pack ’em nothing!” Harold snorted. 
“We can eat them! I’m hungry.” 

We pacified him with a sandwich, and 
toiled on up the steep hillside. Once 
over the ridge, the trail dipped down 
into the head of a canyon and then 
soared up again. We were tempted into 
trying a short cut across a rockslide 
with none too good results. The going 
was difficult and hazardous, and Al took 
a spill that netted him half a dozen cuts 
and bruises. The trail looked good when 
we got back to it. 

We were up on the skyline now—up 
where the snow patches lay white 
against the green heather, and the bare 
rock pinnacles of the crags poised just 
overhead in a cloudless sky. Then we 
were looking down on Lake Josephine, 
about half a mile across and nearly 
round, rimmed in with cliffs and rock- 
slides. Even from where we were, sev- 
eral hundred feet above the lake, the 
hundreds of dimples made by rising 
trout were easily seen. 





Harold let out a whoop and went gal- 
loping on ahead. By the time the res 
of us got down to the shore, he wa 
stringing line through the guides of h 
fly rod. 

Claire flopped down on a mat of f 
needles in the warm sun, rubbed h 
legs, and remarked feelingly that ther 
weren't any hills like these in Kansa 
Van lighted his corncob, while 
shucked off his pack and guessed } 
would climb up the south wall and s: 
what it looked like on the other side. 

Harold whooped again as a seve! 
inch trout grabbed his fly. I amblk 
over to see if he would eat the fish ra 
He fooled me by turning it loose. 

Trout were rising everywhere around 
the lake. In a few minutes we were all 
fishing except Al, who had by this time 
disappeared. However, it soon became 
apparent that seven and eight-inch fish 
were all we would get. 

The sun disappeared abruptly behind 
the crag rock in the west, and we 
turned back to camp with a mess of the 
little trout for supper. Harold really 
got filled up for once. 

After eating we lolled around the 
cheerful fire and began one of those bull 
sessions that fishermen enjoy. This 
time we talked about the great wilder- 
ness trail we were on. I had a map and 
several bulletins published by the Pa- 
cific Crest Trail System Conference 
and we pored over these. 

We traced the thin line of the trail as 
it ran beneath the summit crests of the 
mountain walls of the Cascades in 
Washington and Oregon and the Sierra 
Nevadas in California, maintaining an 
average elevation of 5,500 feet. We 
checked off the principal high peaks on 
its route: Baker, Glacier, Rainier, Ad- 
ams, St. Helens; Hood, Jefferson, Three 
Sisters, Shasta; Lassen, Lyell, Ritter, 
Abbot, Humphreys, Palisades, Goddard, 
Brewer, Williamson, Kaweah, Whitney, 
San Antonio, San Bernardino, San Gor- 
gonio, and San Jacinto—five in Wash- 
ington, four in Oregon, fifteen in Cali- 
fornia, and only one of them less than 
10,000 feet! 

Then we tried to list all the intersec- 
tions where the trail was crossed by 
highway bus lines, making it easily ac- 
cessible to sportsmen. There was Stev- 
ens Pass Highway, Snoqualimie Pass, 
Chinook Pass, Columbia River High- 
way (on the Washington-Oregon bor- 
der), Mt. Hood Highway, Santian Pass, 
McKenzie Pass, Crater Lake Highway 

the farther we got from home the 
more difficult the task became, and we 
finally decided to let the California boys 
find their own contact points. One thing 
Was sure: anyone living on the West 
Coast could easily reach the trail. 

A bright moon came out. We made 
up our beds of aromatic spruce boughs, 
crawled into our sleeping bags with the 
stars shining down through the branches 
overhead and the small night sounds 
of the woods in our ears—and suddenly 
it was morning again. 

Harold was up first, lustily beating 
some hotcake batter and announcing to 
all and sundry that he was hungry. The 
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sun hoisted its red banners in the east- 
ern sky, splashing a pink glow on the 
high glacier peaks. The smell of bacon 
frying and coffee boiling was more elo- 
uent than any of Harold’s pleas. One 

y one we crawled out, washed our 

ices in the tingling water of the lake, 

nd began stowing away hotcakes. 

An hour later we were on our way 
iown the trail. We had persuaded Claire 
to take off his shirt, and he found it 

1uch easier to travel. For hiking— 

nd particularly back packing—the less 
man wears the less energy he uses. 

We climbed up out of the lake crater 
ind through a little pass into an alpine 
park of white and purple bell heather, 
white granite bowlders, and scattered, 
wind-twisted little fir trees. Flowers of 
every color bloomed right at the edges 
of melting snow banks. 

The blue sparkle of ponds and tiny 
lakes against the emerald meadows 
tugged hard to hold us as we tramped 
past them; but the fish we saw rising 
all seemed small. Besides, we were 
bound for Trap Lake, and we rashly 
promised ourselves some big ones when 
we got there. 

We went down interminable steep 
switchbacks through heavy timber into 
a canyon, then climbed up again to 
more open country. Trap Lake was 
another round sapphire of water walled 
in by cliffs and rockslides on three 
sides. Glacier-covered peaks towered 
above the lake. 

Harold took one look at the water 
and howled in despair. ‘‘Not a fish!” he 
moaned. “And I’m starving for a mess 
of fried trout.” 

It was true that the lake seemed ut- 
terly lifeless. Not one ring dimpled the 
smooth water. Claire dropped his pack, 
pulled off his boots and socks, and stuck 
his feet in the lake with an expression 
of bliss. He claimed that steam came 
up from between his toes for five min- 
utes. 

My own feet were pretty hot about 
then—we had traveled eight or nine 
miles—and I followed suit. A minute 
later Van joined us, puffing away at his 
corncob as he dabbled his toes in the 
icy water. 

Al had already rambled off to see if 
he could climb up a rockslide leading to 
the peaks. After nibbling a light snack 

a loaf of bread and a 
pound of cold meat 
Harold jointed up his fly 
rod and started whipping 
the lake. We watched 
him idly for an hour, and 
he never raised one trout. 

At last Van knocked 
the ashes out of his corn- 
cob. “If we don’t catch 
that fellow some trout 
for supper, he’s likely to 
turn cannibal and eat 
us,” he grinned. 

“What trout?” Claire 
questioned. “And if any, 


On the last day, Al joined 
in on the fishing. Here he 
is about to net a rainbow 
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how do you catch It was Van's job, as a 
’em ?” committee of one, to 
“You get your get the cooking water. 


rods and I’'llshow Al! (below) was always 
you,” Vanoffered, Wandering off to climb 
He rummaged the nearest high spot 


around in his 
pack and emerged with a glass 
jar which he displayed proudly. 

“Salmon eggs!” I said, none too 
cordially. 

“My own = specialty,” Van 
beamed. “I get the raw eggs and 
put ‘em up myself. Why, one day 
when I was fishing on the Green I 
caught my limit with these eggs 
in half an hour. So I packed my 
stuff and started up the trail to 
the road, but I thought I heard 
something behind me. I turned 
around, and sure enough, there 
was a big steelhead flopping up 
the path after me, begging for 
just one more mouthful of these 
eggs. And another time 

‘“‘Never mind,’ Claire grinned. 
“We'll try ‘em. What’s the pre- 
scription ?” 

“If there aren’t any fish on the 
surface, you have to go down 
where they live,’’ Van said. ‘“‘Use 
a fine leader, and one buckshot. 
Put on a small cluster of eggs, 
cast out into deep water, let it 
sink, and relax. Nature will do the 
rest.”” He was illustrating this 
lecture with action, and as his 
bait settled to the bottom he 
rested the rod across his knees, 
lighted his corncob, and leaned 
back with an expression of serene 
confidence. 

Claire and I lacked the con- 
fidence, but we followed 
suit. At least, it was 
mighty pleasant sitting 
there on top of the world 
in the warm sunlight, 
listening to marmots 
whistling in the rockslides, 
and watching the craggy E 
peaks to see if we could <. 
spot any goats. Harold 
was still clambering along- 
shore, doggedly pitching 
flies. 

After perhaps half an 
(Continued on page 57) 
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HE track was there in the soft one of Santa Claus’s rein- The pack train crawling toward timber line—and caribe 


mud of the little glacial brook 

before me, a track the like of 

which I had never seen before 
two widespread semicircles with the 
indentations of the pasterns a few 
inches behind. It was the track of the 
animal I had come more than 2,000 
miles to hunt, the track of that fabu- 
lous creature of the northlands, the 
caribou. 

I had fallen out of my place in the 
pack train to stare enraptured at this 
curious imprint, and when Isaac, the 
Alberta guide, rode up, he regarded me 
with a lifted eyebrow. 

“What's the matter?" he asked. 

“Isn't that a caribou track?” 

“Yeah,” he said, ‘a bull.” 

Then he rode calmly on. The track 
of a caribou might be red-hot news to 
a man from the Mexican border, but 
not to one from Alberta. I fell in at 
the end of the pack train, behind Johnny 
the horse wrangler, and with only 
Tango, the dog who ran the whole out- 
fit, behind me. I still couldn't get over 
it. A caribou track, a track made by 
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deer. Get a load of that! 

But it was a long time 
before I laid eyes on one 
of those animals. When I saw my first 
caribou I was on my way to photograph 
some bighorn sheep. The first day I 
actually went out to hunt caribou, I 
shot a ram while I was stalking a billy 
goat. That sounds cockeyed, I'll admit; 
but anything can happen in that wonder- 
ful game country along the Alberta-— 
British Columbia border, where, it would 
seem from my experience, a good way to 
hunt grizzlies is to hunt goats, and an 
excellent way to find moose is to hunt 
a lost pocketknife. 


UT about seeing that first caribou: 

The previous day my companion, 
Jack Holliday, had knocked off a fine 
ram high on a beautiful mountain that 
overlooked several basins. In one of 
the basins he and Isaac had seen a big 
bunch of rams that seemed undisturbed 
by the shooting; and in another, a bunch 
of ewes, lambs, and young rams. What 
could be nicer than to ride up there to 


see if we couldn't photograph them? 

A four-mile pull, sharply uphill all 
the way, and over and through one of 
the worst windfalls in Alberta, brought 
us to a ridge overlooking the basin 
where the rams had been. It also 
brought us within easy shooting range 
of a couple of the nicest, fattest buck 
mule deer you ever saw. But we suf- 
fered them to go about their business 
unbombarded, and dropped into the 
basin to see what we could do in the 
way of pictures. 

Toward the bottom (where we ran 
into timber once more) and at the edge 
of a milky, turbulent little brook, I saw 
caribou tracks—then the caribou. It 
was a bull which had been watering 
there. We had the wind on him, an 
we almost ran over him. He whirle 
and lumbered away downstream. 

“Hey! Look at that caribou!’ Isa 
shouted, quite unnecessarily. 

I was off the horse at the timé 
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leading him over a steep rocky game 
trail, and the speed with which I jerked 
my .270 out of the scabbard would have 
taken no less than flash photography 
to stop. 

“Don’t shoot!” Isaac yelled. 

“Let him go!” Jack cried. “His head 
isn’t worth taking.” 

The bull looked to me like a very sub- 
stantial animal, and since he was the 
first caribou I had ever seen, he was 
also the largest bull. He ran off a 
hundred yards or so, then his curiosity 
got the best of him, and he stopped. 
What a picture he made as he stood 
there—gray-brown body, white neck, 
long horsy face, and palmated antlers. 
Afterward, when I had seen a hundred 
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or so bulls and had snot a couple of 
very good ones, I was able to realize the 
facts of life about caribou hunting 
that a trophy hunter would chase a bull 
like that one out of his way with rocks 
in order to get at the big fellows. But 
that day, I must admit, he looked like 
what the doctor ordered. 


.* SIGHING heavily, I put the rifle 
back into the scabbard and went on 
to see if we couldn’t locate those sheep, 
and get within photographing range of 
them. That dizzy bull tempted me again 
when we were on our way back to camp. 
There he was, a mile from where we had 
first seen him, up on the side of the 
mountain. Hearing us, and full of curi- 
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At 30 yards he still 
lay there. A pebble 


sent him on his way 


Nes 


osity, he came trotting closer, peering in 
our direction with his nearsighted eyes. 

A week later we hit what Roy Har- 
greaves, the outfitter, was willing to 
admit was caribou country. It was 
much higher than where we had been 
hunting sheep and grizzlies. Our camp 
was right at timber line, on the bound- 
ary between British Columbia and Al- 
berta. The slopes were clad with the 
moss and lichens which caribou love. 
Glaciers gleamed white and cold. 

Roy Hargreaves and I rode out to- 
gether the day after we pitched camp. 
Jack, with a goat on his mind, was out 
with Isaac. But me? Santa Claus'’s 
reindeer, and nothing else! 

We were in caribou country all right. 
We had hardly left camp before we be- 
gan to see their tracks and sign. We 
rode around the shoulder of a big moun- 
tain, and before us, across a deep can- 
yon, we saw five—three cows and two 
calves. Two of the cows had the shecrt, 
skinny antlers of female caribou; one 
had none at all, a characteristic, I under- 
stand, of mountain caribou. 


I fame peered at us, jittering around, 
moving closer, trotting away, stand- 
ing in the ungainly attitudes typical of 
One moved to within fifty 
yards of us, trying to decide just exact- 
ly what we were. Then they all decided 
that while we certainly weren't wolves 
and probably weren’t grizzlies, we would 
bear further investigation nevertheless. 
They trotted around the head of the 
canyon to get our wind, and when they 
did, they jumped about five feet into the 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Capt. Bill Young, sportsman, explorer, and 


author, specializes on mounting shark hooks 


Frank Devereux, highway-department executive, 
and Win Trowbridge, real-estate appraiser, are 
the group's experts on reels. Below, Bill Smith, 
a hospital executive, mounts the smaller hooks 





Harlan Major with his homemade contraption 


which measures and coils the fishing lines 





A wizard at untangling "bird's nests" is Nils 
Johnson, manager of a wire and metal compa- 
ny. His ability has kept hundreds of lines from 
the junk pile. Below, four kits assembled for small Navy craft. Each contains about |30 item 


ROM the basement of a privat 


es . ! 

house in New York City for the 
Piast several months a_ steady 
stream of fishing kits 
flowing to our fighting men in the far 
corners of the world. No tackle ha 
been bought, none sold. All 
donated. 

The project was launched by Harlar 
Major, expert angler and authority or 
fishing. Tackle is sorted, repaired, an 
conditioned in the busy basement 
Major’s home, which has been convert 
ed into an aSsembly and repair sho} 
crowded with volunteer workers wh 
like Major, are willing to work lon 
hours with no recompense but the sat 
isfaction of doing something for th 
boys in service. 

It all began with a letter from a so 
dier stationed in Australia. He knew 
Major, and wrote him that while ther‘ 
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were lots of good fish waiting to b 
caught he couldn’t catch them becausé 
he had nothing to catch them with 


Major sent him some of his own tackl 
The soldier was so grateful that it set 
Major to thinking. Why not fix up th 
other men in that soldier’s company s 
they too could get some sport and fresh 
fish to eat? Before long Major had 
equipped the whole regiment, from his 
own private stock, with enough tacklk 
so that all could have a crack at the 
fishing, if they rotated it. 

Somehow word got around. A friend 
of Major’s asked him if he couldn’t rig 
a soldier boy friend, stationed in the 
Aleutians, so’s he could catch son 
trout. Major fixed up that boy and h 
whole outfit. The next call came fro! 
a friend who'd had a letter from 
sportsman soldier in the Atlas Mou 
tains of North Africa, and that swept 
























s here, in Major's 
ar, that each item 
ut in proper shape 
shipment overseas. 
ry member of the 
up is a fisherman; 
are hard-working 
nessmen by day, 
nteers at night 


away the last of Major’s own tackle. 
So he sent out an SOS to his friends 
and his friends’ friends—‘'Send me 
quick all the fishing tackle you can lay 
your hands on.” 

The friends responded. The news- 
papers and radio got wind of what Ma- 
jor was doing, and their mention result- 
ed in donations of additional tackle. 
Major asked manufacturers of lines, 
hooks, and other fishing equipment to 
scour desk drawers and stock bins for 
forgotten items and sample cards. They 
came through nicely and still are con- 
tributing. But, says Major, the biggest 
single source of tackle is surely the 
closets and attics of our own homes. 
None of us, until we look, knows how 
much forgotten but serviceable tackle is 
gathering dust. Normally there are 
some seventeen million fishermen in our 
country. Many of them, because of mil- 
itary or naval service, or wartime civil- 
lan restrictions, are not using and can- 


Odd lures arrive, and there's many a friendly argument about them 
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not use their tackle. They, or their 
families, can put this tackle to work 
just where it will do the most good. 
When the donations of tackle started 
rolling in, another problem arose. How 
could one man, however willing, sort, 
repair, and assemble into kits this mate- 
rial, to say nothing of shipping it? It 
looked as though Major had a bear by 
the tail. But to his rescue came loyal, 
willing, and self-sacrificing sportsmen 
and sportswomen. Now there are enough 
of them to make several crews of ten 
persons each, each crew working one 
night a week, often until midnight. 
Kits as assembled are not standard- 
ized to one pattern. Depending upon 
the kind of fishing available at various 
places, equipment for both rod-and-reel 
and hand.fishing is sent out. Major, in 
addition to being author of two fishing 
books, “Salt Water Fishing Tackle” and Fred ae 
“Sure You Can Fish,” has done a lot of Club ch eck e Belmar (Ny 
(Continued on page 68) and Sorts in J.) Fishing 
somice tackio 


Shown here are but a few of the baits and lines that come pouring in 
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OU KNOW,” said the Ameri- 
can League batting champion 
to the American League pitch- 
ing champion, “I’m glad the 

Commission of 


new Game and Fish 
Georgia adopted the three-shell limit 
on.quail guns.” 

This shooting observation of Luke 


Appling, shortstop of the Chicago White 
Sox, came as a bolt out of the clear 
blue. It exploded in the middle of a 
hot-stove session that scorching 
the emerald carpet in Spud Chandler's 
household one midnight last December. 
Spud, star pitcher of the New York 
Yankees, was in the middle of a wind- 
up, pitching from an easy-chair, and 
playing Mister Hospitality in the truest 
Southern tradition. He'd been needling 
Luke for fouling off fourteen straight 
pitches in the twelfth inning of a game 
which the Yankees had iced under a 
blazing Chicago sun last August. From 
that the talk turned to the quail hunting 
we were to do on the morrow. 

I was in company that makes the 
headlines regularly. Appling’s average 
of .328 led the American League bats- 
men in 1943, and Spud’s record of twen- 
ty wins to four losses topped the pitch- 
ers of both major leagues. Then, too, 
Spud’'s performance in the World Series 
was a classic; he had been voted the 
most valuable player in the league, with 
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Luke as runner-up. That night in Moul- 
trie, Georgia, we were tagging all the 
bases, and it was edging up to dawn 
when we reached home plate. 

“Yes, sir,’”’ Luke went on, “when I 
first began hunting I used a single-bar- 
rel hammer gun—a 12 gauge full choke. 
I bagged twenty with twenty-one shells 
one day. That was twenty years ago, 
though, and I’ve never come even close 
to that mark since. The automatic has 
ruined me. My trouble is, I’ve been try- 
ing to drop the whole covey every time.” 

“You don’t think 
about the second 
and third pitches 
when you’re up 
there at the plate,” 
commented Spud. 
“You concentrate 
on the pitch that’s 
coming. Birds are 
the same way. Pick 
out a good one and 
swing on it loosely, 
just as you do at 
bat.” 

“Yeah, dad jim- 
mit,’’ agreed Luke, 
“T’ve been using 
about four or five 
shells as_ practice 
swings, and getting 
nothing but thin 
air. It’s generally 


King brought in the 
cripple. “I got that 
one on the handle,” 
Spud admitted, ‘but 
it counts for a hit." 
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my last hull that connects. I've been 
careless about the first felt too 
sure of them. This new rule at least will 
save shells for me.”’ 

After breakfast Long Division, a 
string-bean darky, was waiting patient 
ly on the back doorsteps. He was 
Spud’s private pick-up boy, veteran 
many shoots over the peanut fields of 
southern Georgia. He had earned | 
name by once figuring an excessive bag 
so fast that it fooled a federal gar 
warden. 
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The title of this feature suggests a baseball story. 
In a sense it is, for the main characters are two of 


baseball's great. 


But it’s also the story of a swell 


quail hunt—with a thrilling double play at the end 


ten by five on paper, but he certainly 
can count up birds in the field! 

Within thirty minutes after we left 
Spud’s home we were at the Ward place, 
and talking to Bob Balfour and Jim 
Campbell. Balfour, lumberman-planter- 
sportsman, owned the Ward place, and 
had rigged for us two hunting wagons 
behind two pairs of flop-eared mules. 
Campbell’s contribution was a string of 
high-class shooting dogs—and Josh, his 
astute colored handler, who immediate- 
ly manifested a casual interest in Mike 
and Lem, my white-and-lemon pointers. 

“Dey needs a little work, cap’n, to git 
dat fat off.” 

We appointed Long Division one of 
Josh’s scouts, and assigned him a sorrel- 
and-white pinto. One of Balfour’s over- 
seers, and the overseer’s son, rode the 
two other horses. The Balfour-Campbell 
combination meant to put us in birds 
but in style! The rest was strictly up 
to us. 

Georgia’s long quail season opened in 
the worst drought since the Okefenokee 
Swamp burned in 1932. It hadn’t rained 
since mid-September, and this was mid- 
December. Fields and woods were dry 
as tinder—even the ponds were dusty 
and fires were doing damage in the tim- 
ber. Scenting conditions were poor, but 
birds were plentiful in all parts of the 
state; the shell shortage had left them 
pretty much unmolested. They were es- 
pecially numerous on the Ward place, 
for Balfour always sees to the welfare 
of his quail. 

“I want you fellows to have a full 
day of sport,” our host insisted, “and I 
want you to get your limit while Jim 
and I watch. But we've got a rule or 
two that we never break down here. 
I'm going to ask you to observe them. 
We stop at the limit, which is fifteen, 
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you know. And we put only two shells 
in the gun.” 

That suited Luke fine, for it fitted 
right into his shooting plans, and Spud 
already knew about the rule. It didn’t 
affect me, for I had elected to shoot a 
.410 double. Like so many others I was 
a victim of the shell shortage, and the 
forty rounds of .410 hulls I had left over 
from a railbird hunt three years before 
were wasting. 

“Why don’t you all make it interest- 
ing ?’’ suggested Jim Campbell. ‘We've 
been putting up a little pot for high gun, 
and also paying off on misses.” 

“That's a good idea,” agreed Spud. 

“Count me in,” Luke said, and reached 
for his wallet. 

The only thing I could see wrong with 
this little game was taking the money 
without working for it. There ought to 
be an OPA rule against it, I thought, re- 
membering how I had bagged twelve 
straight birds the previous week. 

“All right,” I said, “if you think Judge 
Landis won't object we'll make it five 
apiece for the high-gun pot, and a dol- 
lar for each miss. The man with the 
best average collects the misses.” 

Spud had warmed up with Balfour’s 
birds before. He was a threat every 
time he swung, and it would take tough 
pitching to collect some of his World 
Series chunk. Luke, though, with 
that complex of missing still grip- 
ping him, would be a soft one 
right down my groove and waist 
high. 

We flipped quarters to deter- 
mine the odd-man-out on the first 
bevy, deciding that two guns at 
one time were sufficient, and per- 
haps safer. I was odd, and as we 
rumbled along the border of a field 
of Egyptian wheat, where doves 
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Lunch in the piny woods. Among the standees 
are Josh 
The author is at the far left, 


were swarming, the cry of ‘“‘point”” came 
from the near-by pine grove. The sun 
was two hours high. King, Campbell's 
pointer, had nailed a covey cleanly in 
the scattered gall-berry bushes. Joe, 
his black-and-white brace mate, backed 
him to the hilt. Josh put up the birds 
with a leather whip. Fully twenty 
brown bombers vaulted from under 
King’s chin. Luke smacked one on the 
right, then lowered his gun. Another 
bird fell to Spud’s gun on the left. Spud, 
though, had hurried his first shot, and 
it cost him a dollar. 

The covey grouped down in fairly thin 
cover not more than 150 yards away. 
King and Joe were taken up, and old 
Dot, a nine-year-old black-and-white 
pointer, was put down. She reminded 
you of a fat old dowager as she crept 
from the front seat of the wagon. Dot 
wasn’t much on style, but she was as 
sure as sin. She went straight to a 
forked gum tree, and froze to marble. 
Spud kicked into a clump of bushes and 
was rewarded with a puff of feathers. 
The report of his gun flushed another 
bird off to the right, which Luke pock- 
eted as neatly as a line drive sailing into 
his gloved hand. 

“A piece of luck, like the other,” he 
quickly explained. 

Dot retrieved both birds without rum- 
pling a feather, sashayed around the 
edge of a drain, and put on the brakes 
again. It was Luke’s time up, and the 
bird was beneath a crab-apple tree, 
flanked by heavy timber. Here’s where 
he muffs one, we thought. Josh flicked 
the limbs with his whip, then hit the 
dirt, head first, as a brace of birds ham- 
mered out. One curved around to the 
right, and the other zoomed straight 


(Continued on page 80) 
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- dhe Canada Cloose » 


NOBLEST OF OUR WATERFOWL 


PAINTING AND 
SKETCHES BY 
FRANCIS LEE JAQUES 


The great size of the honker, whose length varies 
from 34 to 43 inches, and whose spread of wing goes 
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fr ORTUNATE is the man who lives where he can 
hear the thrilling clamor of the wild geese, far 
overhead, to tell him of the changing seasons! 
When, in the early spring, you hear the big 
Canada honkers chorusing in the night, you know that 
the ice and cold of winter are leaving, and that green 
verdure and blooming flowers soon will be _ here. 
Likewise in September, October, and November the 
bugling birds are proof that ice is sealing the lakes 
of the northland, and that the V-shaped flocks are 
rushing south. 

To the sportsman there can be no finer music in 
the world than the sonorous chorus of the Canada 
geese. How forlorn would be our autumns, how empty 
our springs, should that music ever be muted! The 
first robin is not so sure or so stirring a sign of 
welcome spring as is a squadron of Canada geese. 

With the exception of the wild turkey, the Canada 
honker, pictured on the opposite page by Francis Lee 
Jaques, America’s outstanding bird and animal artist, 
is the largest of our game birds which it is now legal 
to shoot. He is widely distributed over the North 
American continent, and is the most impressive 
of our waterfowl. His clarion calls, his great size, 
his showy white cheek band, his V-shaped flocks fly- 
ing at high speed during migration—all these have 
gripped the imaginations of all from the time the 
country first was settled. The studies of Frederick 
C. Lincoln, of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
have shown that the Canada is one of only six species 
of North American birds whose migrations follow the 
spring throughout their northern journey. This north- 
ward flight of the goose follows an isotherm of 35 
degrees Fahrenheit—an isotherm being a line joining 
or marking points on the earth’s surface having the 
same temperature at a given time, or the same mean 
temperature for a given period. The progress of this 
line determines the advance of the geese, 





up to 66 inches, never fails to surprise the sportsman 
who sees it close at hand for the first time. 

No warier, wilder, or more intelligent game bird 
exists. The ancient expression—‘‘silly as a goose” 
does not nor ever has applied to the Canada goose 
The way you hunt him depends largely on the kind 
of country you're in. In a grain-growing section 
much of the great bird’s food is gleaned from the 
fields of stubble, and geese are likely to fly into the 
fields in the morning and again in the evening. The 
experienced hunter observes their line of flight for 
these forays, then builds a blind along that lin 
On a level plain, pits are dug where the birds are 
feeding, and decoys are put out. 

The location of the decoys is determined by the 
direction from which the birds usually come in to feed 
A good method is to place the decoys so that the 
pit lies between them and the quarter from which 
the birds approach, and from 30 to 50 yards beyond 
the pit. Thus you, it is likely, will be between the 
decoys and the birds as they come in to feed. As 
geese always alight against the wind, if you are on 
the leeward side of the decoys you may get a shot 
as the geese circle preparatory to dropping in near 
the decoys. Other favored locations for pit or blind 
shooting are on sand bars or bends along such rivers 
as the Missouri and Mississippi, followed by the birds 
during their migrations. 

When in a pit or a blind in a grain field, often you 
will be disconcerted by seeing the Canadas speeding 
in on the field and headed for your decoys, only to 
alight to one side and out of shooting range. When 
the flocks are coming in to a good feeding ground, 
they are likely to advance on a broad front, like an 
incoming ocean roller. This advance is in a low, 
wavering line, and is thrilling to see. At times the 
great birds are within a few feet of the ground, then 
they rise to heights out of shooting distance as some- 
thing beneath them excites their suspicions. They 
move in unison, as though in response to commands. 

I recall one occasion when I lay flat on my back 

(Continued on page 64) 
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O THE MINISTER that shrunken 

meadow stream was a shocking 

disappointment, though to the 

young dry-fly man and me it 
looked promising for smallmouth bass. 
A heat haze enveloped the valley, and 
through the lowland pastures wandered 
a small watercourse with cattle cross- 
and bare, dusty-looking banks. 
Ironweeds almost hid the creek from 
view, but here and there could be seen 
the shimmer of placid bends and shal- 
low pools. But in such narrow hill val- 
leys in our state of Ohio are likely to 
be cold springs and water seepages 
to cool the water and make it at- 
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Three times the bass boiled to the surface before Richard could coax kim into deeper water 


smallmouths. 
ever 


tractive to the 

Though none of us 
fished this creek, a friend who 
is a live-bait angler had come 
there to seine chubs. In the 
deeper holes he’d seen small- 
mouth bass that darted over 
the top of his seine. That was 
enough for me, but I noticed 
that as the minister assem- 
bled his rod he did it in a 
lackadaisical way, as though 
without any hope. He, it was 
plain, had had little experi- 
ence with these small, spring- 

fed meadow streams. 

At the place where we reached the 
creek a long pool, open and shallow, 
emptied over an apron of rocks into a 
rocky hole that certainly looked bassy. 
Richard (the dry-fly man) and I each 
have learned that in such creeks the 
smallmouths don’t frequent to the same 
extent the swift eddies and rocky places 
that they do in larger streams. The 
minister, however, liked the looks of 
this spot, so it was there we left him 
with his wet flies and heavy level lead- 
ers. Richard elected to go down the 
creek, while I went up. Upstream fish- 
ing in such small watercourses is al- 


ways easiest and most pleasant to one 
who uses light, dry-fly trout tackle as I 
do. In that way you best can reach tue 
small cold pockets where spring water 
from the hills trickles into the creek. 

I got action almost at once. At the 
head of a long pool there was a patch 
of bright green that marked the lush 
growth of grass where was a miniature 
spring. Keeping back from the bank so 
that my shadow couldn’t fall on the 
water, I dropped a Green Drake on that 
bunch of grass, then twitched it off onto 
the cool pocket where the spring flow 
entered the creek. I repeated the cast 
several times. A bass was hiding there, 
expectantly awaiting the fall of a spider 
or a fly from the overhanging grass. 
there was a boil in the pocket—and the 
Green Drake was neatly sheared from 
the 3X tippet. 

The best fly caster in the world can’t 
help losing some flies in such places. It 
is inevitable with such light gut. The 
natural food of the bass in such waters 
consists of the spiders, grasshoppers, 
small butterflies, moths, and flies that 
frequent the meadows and lowland pas- 
tures. Thus our most taking fly pat- 
terns have proved to be the Reuben 

(Continued on page 67) 
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| whirled, instinctively putting up 
my rifle. | shall never forget his 
sinister jaws, his wicked little 
reddened eyes. No slightest doubt 
about it, | was his intended victim 





ROM time to time, in my lifetime 
as a hunter, I have had some close 
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calls in the wilds, and so have cer- 
tain friends with whom I have 

hunted. These experiences I believe 


well worth recording because they rep- 
resent what any man may reasonably 
expect when he goes into the wilderness. 

While, in a sense, a man may be 
safer in the wilderness than he is on 
the city streets, there is no use disguis- 
ing the fact that there is danger in the 
lonely woods and on deep strange 
waters; and to be aware of such danger 
is to be prepared for it, at least in- 
sofar as one can be insured against 
unpredictable mishaps. 

Once while I was on a deer hunt with 
six friends, one of them wounded a fine 
buck. The woods were open save for a 
small thicket of bays in the flat pine- 
lands. The sorely wounded stag took 
refuge in this, and presumably was ly- 
ing down. Although we were experi- 
enced hunters, we did what has ever 
since seemed to me a foolish thing: we 
decided to surround the thicket, not 
more than a quarter of an acre in area, 
and close in on our quarry. 

There were two dangers attendant on 
this plan. First, if the buck started out, 
in the general excitement someone was 
liable to get shot; in the second place 
there was a chance that, in his wild 
rush to escape, the buck might collide 
with a hunter. 

As we closed in, our nervousness in- 
creased. Of course the buck might be 
dead—-but he soon let us know that he 
had plenty of life left. Running low and 
frantically, he burst out of the bushes, 
hell-bent on getting away, unheeding 
direction or intervening obstacles. We 
were so close together that, providen- 
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But he 


tially, no one shot at him. 
plunged head-on into one of our party. 
The impact was terrific. The big stag, 
shaggy and full-antlered, literally drove 
the hunter down. I will not say he at- 
tacked the man; the man just happened 


to get in his way. Without showing 
that he was wounded, that stag tore off 
through the glimmering woods, and we 
never saw him again. 

We had to carry the victim to a car, 
rush him to a doctor, and administer 
strenuous first aid. Six of the antler 
tips had lacerated his chest, throat, 
and face. He was badly mangled, and 
fortunate to escape with his life. 

From this I suppose we are to learn 
that, if you use caution in stalking an 
unwounded buck, you should take dou- 
ble precautions when you approach one 
that is wounded. He may not deliber- 
ately attack you; but in the wild sav- 
agery of his attempt to escape, he may 
make a regular sieve of you. I once 
saw a Negro driver incautiously stand 
up to a wounded buck. When the affair 
was over, the man had not a stitch of 
clothes left on him, and he was bleeding 
in a dozen places. 


HAVE a friend who was greatly 

troubled by an old bay lynx which, 
traveling up the river bank night after 
night, took heavy toll of his chickens 
and turkeys. At a psychological place 
in the old bank a heavy cypress log lay 
across the dim pathway. It seemed to 
my friend a likely place to set some 
traps. He got two especially heavy steel 
ones, almost strong enough to hold a 
bear, and set one on either side of the 
log. But he had no luck. The traps 
stayed there so long that he almost for- 
got he had set them. 

At dusk one evening he went down 
the bank to recover a hound that was 
idly running a deer trail along the river. 
He walked right into the first trap. It 
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caught him like a vise, and his fall 
threw him across the log, and right on 
top of a wildcat that was fast in the 
second trap! 

Now, it is all very well for the books 
to tell us that the wildcat is a shy, 
timid, and harmless creature, where 
man is concerned. But they leave out 
of consideration special and peculiar 
circumstances—such as literally jump- 
ing on a cat in a trap. 

I was not there to see what happened; 
but the man’s wife told me that when 
a white and bloody apparition appeared 
in her doorway, she was scared almost 
to death; and when she discovered that 
it was her Frank, she just up and 
fainted. To his last day this woodsman 
will carry with him the multitudinous 
scars of that grim encounter. He does 


Yes, hunting has its 
thrills—but they’re 
not always pleasant 
ones. Perils in plenty 
await the unwary, as 
these true incidents 
from a veteran’s ex- 


perience plainly show 
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not like to be reminded of it. But once 
he said to me laconically: 

Neither one of us could get away. 
He tried to kill me. I had to kill him 


with my bare hands.” 


N EXPERIENCED hunter of my 
A acquaintance was riding one day 
in midsummer through the pine woods. 
There had been a timber operation, and 
there were many dead pine tops on the 
ground, the dry needles still clinging to 
them. As he brushed by one of these 
his horse gave a little jump, snorted and 
trembled. He thought the end of a dead 
limb had jabbed it in the flank. Only a 
few steps farther on, however, the horse 
broke into a profuse sweat and gave 
signs of wanting to lie down. 

Dismounting, the rider examined the 
beast’s right flank. Just next to the 
stirrup leather was a swelling, visibly 
increasing. My friend tied the horse 
and returned to the pine top against 
which he had brushed. About two and 
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a half feet off the 
ground, and stretched 
full length on _ the 
boughs, was an eight- 
foot diamond-back 
rattler. There was no 
question but that he 
had struck the horse. 

The hunter killed the snake; then he 
returned to his mount, which by then 
was on the ground and in great agony. 
He gave what aid he could, and even- 
tually, though not for some hours, got 
him back on his feet again, and led him 
to the stable yard, half a mile away. 
The horse recovered. 

That night, when the man took off his 
right boot, something scratched his 
hand. Then he discovered that the snake 
had broken off one fang in the heel of 
his boot; and as his hand had been 
scratched by the base and not the point, 
he got no poison. The fact that the 
horse got the venom from only one fang 
probably accounts for its survival. 

It pays not to brush carelessly against 
thick vines and bushes. That’s one sure 
way of picking up ticks, black-widow 
spiders—and perhaps a snake bite. 
One of my sons had a dangerous ex- 
perience that might happen to many 
another hunter. His wife had wounded 


The horse gave a jump, snorted and trembled; 
the hunter thought a dead limb had jabbed it 





My friend was in his way. 
| will not say that the 
buck attacked him, but he 
literally drove him down 


a splendid buck, and this wily veteran 
had taken to an old marshland. Into 
the quaking morasses my son followed 
on foot, intent on nothing but overhaul- 
ing that ten-pointer. The buck crossed 
a narrow creek and ran up a bluff on 
the far side. Clambering uphill after 
him, my boy reached for what he 
thought was an exposed cypress root— 
and the thing writhed in his hand! 

Fortunately he had presence of mind 
to realize that he had hold of a burly old 
cottonmouth. If one should strike a 
man in the neck or face, I guess it 
would be curtains. My son dashed the 
snake away from him before the scaly- 
backed assassin could deliver a stroke; 
but it was touch and go. 


N SNAKE country, then, a man can 

hardly afford to ignore the possibility 
of the presence of snakes. In the South, 
a canebrake rattler or a cottonmouth 
moccasin is likely to be found in almost 
any wet place. I have been struck at 
many times by venomous reptiles, but 
only once really got the poison into my 
system. That gave me all the rattle- 
snake I wanted for a long time. 

Of course, where snakes definitely 
hibernate, the sportsman can put them 
out of mind in that season, unless he 
invades their very dens; but where they 
do not hibernate at all, or do so half- 
heartedly (as in my Carolina country), 
there is no telling when you will meet 
one. I lately killed a huge diamond- 
back on a frosty December morning. 
He was lying at the mouth of his den, 
sunning himself. 

One might suppose that there are no 
especial perils in hunting the wild tur- 
key; but there are. For one thing, an 
old gobbler is plenty able to give youa 
wound long to be remembered—and I 
don’t mean a bite. Not long ago one of 
my friends, retrieving a wild gobbler 
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It was a grim encounter. As he told me later, 


that he had shot down, had a long spur 
driven through the main artery in his 
wrist. By the time he reached home he 
was faint from loss of blood. 

But the real danger comes from call- 
ing turkeys, in that you may call up a 
man or a beast instead. 


N A foggy morning, deep in the 
O wilds alone, a friend of mine was 
sitting on an old log arched by wild 
blackberry canes. He was calling tur- 
keys. Suddenly, out of the mist behind 
him, with nothing to give him warning, 
a huge wildcat landed squarely on his 
back, sinking claws and teeth in back 
and shoulders. In the wild mélée that 
ensued, the wildcat escaped. The man 
was badly mangled, and his canvas 
hunting coat was in shreds. I do not 
think the cat could have killed him out- 
right unless, on his first onslaught, he 
had ripped open the jugular vein in his 
neck. But he had so many bites and 
slashes that there was grave danger of 
infection. In the fog the cat, of course, 
had taken the crouched man for a 
turkey. 

I have known several hunters, calling 
turkeys, to be shot in mistake for the 
birds themselves. When I call in coun- 
try where other hunters may be lurk- 
ing, I never conceal myself too perfect- 
ly; for some of the boys have a discon- 
certing habit of shooting at a call. I 
have enticed several men up to me with 
my call, Miss Seduction; and they were 
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"Neither the wildcat nor | could get away" 


good shots, and were ready to open fire. 

One day I had a narrow escape, not 
actually in the wilderness, but from a 
beast that had come out of it. When my 
plantation is flooded by a freshet, a 
regular wildlife menagerie—deer, tur- 
keys, wild hogs, rabbits, king rails, 
snakes, wild goats—-will escape to the 
high ground from the raging waters. On 
one occasion some of my Negroes and 
I, with the aid of all the cur dogs of the 
whole countryside, caught a wild boar 
that had swum out of the gloomy depths 
of the great moldering Santee Swamp. 
This old brigand from the monstrous 
river swamp was tall, grizzled, savage; 
and he had the build of a hyena. Champ- 
ing his jaws until foam wreathed the 
bases of his cruel tusks, emitting a 
musky odor, he was truly a formidable 
and repellent old barbarian. We put 
him in a strong pen in the stable yard. 
Even the horses were afraid of him, and 
walked wide of his inclosure. 


ATE one afternoon, when I was all 
a alone, I stopped near the pen to take 
a close look at our foul old captive. We 
had noticed that as dusk approached, 
he would become especially restless and 
active. I had been shooting crows, and 
had a rifle with me at the time. After 
looking at the boar, I walked toward 
the stable-yard gate. Suddenly behind 
me I heard a terrific crash. I whirled, 
instinctively putting up my rifle. The 
wild boar had smashed his way out of 





the pen. Dazed, perhaps, by the impac 
against the obstruction, he hesitated 
moment. He was facing me; and ther 
was not the least doubt that I was hi 
intended victim. I shall never forge 
the momentary glimpse I had of thos 
sinister flattened jaws, those wicke 
little reddened eyes, that insolent mier 
One instant he paused as if to get h 
bearings. Then he plunged for me. 
fired when he was almost upon me, an 
the bullet sped true. But in falling tl 
jail breaker struck me and threw n 
down. I was unhurt; yet to this day tl} 
recollection of that sudden twilight e 
counter gives me an uneasy feeling. 


O* ALL my adventures, the o1 
which was most treacherous w: 
due to my own foolishness. I was shoo 
ing ducks, alone at sundown, in an old 
rice field. At the time there was a ful 
moon tide, so that the water in the fie 
was more than a foot deep. I was 
standing in this water with hip boots 
on. The footing was not bad, and the 
sport was all that any flight shooter 
could wish for. After I had shot ten « 
twelve mallards and blacks, I unloaded 
my gun and set about gathering in my 
birds. I remember that I got all 
them; so I had quite a load to carry 
back to my boat, half a mile away. By 
that time it was dark, and heavy clouds 
obscured the rising moon. 

I knew of an old bank that would 
take me safely to the boat, but I fool- 
ishly decided to take a short cut across 
the field. Halfway to the boat, loaded 
down with gun and ducks and literally 
feeling my way, I came to some thick 
marsh. In crossing this place, the bot- 
tom dropped out of the earth for me. I! 
suddenly went down, my boots filled up 
instantly, the weight I carried bore me 
still deeper. I turned loose the ducks, 
then laid my gun aside, hoping it would 
not sink. The water rose to my middle 

. my chest ... my neck. 

Much has been said about drowning 
men clutching at straws, and how the 
events of their entire lives pass before 
them. Well, no past events raced 
through my mind—I was much too busy 
fighting desperately for my life in that 
dank morass of mud, water, and yield- 
ing vegetation—but I did clutch at 
straws, or rather, at marsh grass which 
merely bent downward, came out in 
clumps, and sliced through the skin o 
my aching hands. 

Eventually I managed to escape th 
soft and sinister clutches of the bog, or 
of course, I wouldn’t be writing about 
it now. But my struggle for life last« 
more than half an hour. I lost half 1 
ducks. I just about ruined my gun. 
And I tasted rice-field mud for days 
It was the high boots, I should say 
that got me into trouble. There are 
times when they can imperil a mans 
life. I have known two Negro guides, 
good swimmers, who, when their frail 
canoe sank, went down like plummets 
because they had rubber boots on. My 
experience leads me to suggest that 
you wear hip boots, don’t go overboard 
in deep water—or in deep mud! 
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FIRE 
Score: 471x500 
2 ANY Pistot—50 SHots, 
Fire 


Score: 469.x 500 


3 Pocket Revo_tver—25 SHoTs IN 
StrRIncs or Five SHoTs IN 30 


SECONDS 
Score: 215 x 250 


4 NATIONAL CouRSE—.22 REVOLVER 

Score: 97 slow fire, 97 timed fire, 
Total 293 x 300 
5 NATIONAL Course — CENTER-FIRE 


99 rapid fire. 


REVOLVER 


A REAL 
PACKIN 


By C. S. LANDIS 


Mrs. Knight’s Record in 
NATIONAL PISTOL and 
REVOLVER MATCHES 


1 Any Revo._ver—50 SHots, SLow 


SLow 


Score (shot with .38 revolver): 
96 slow fire, 100 timed fire, 98 


rapid fire. Total 294 x 300 
GRAND AGGREGATE—SLOW Fire 


a 


Total score: 1,424 


~ 


Total Score: 802 


S THIS is written you can’t turn 
on a radio or go near a juke 
box or a dance band without 
having your ears assailed by a 

contemporary folk song called ‘Pistol 
Packin’ Mama.” Radio being what it is, 
it is quite possible that by the time 
these words are printed constant repeti- 
tion will have consigned “Pistol Packin’ 
Mama” to the musical limbo occupied 
by the “Hut Sut Song,” “The Music 
Goes ’Round and ’Round,” and other 
radio-murdered tunes of the recent past. 

However, it seems quite appropriate 


} that exactly at the moment when “‘Pis- 


tol Packin’ Mama” was at the crest of 


} the wave of popularity there appeared 


a Lady with a Handgun who, more than 
any other of her sex who ever lived, de- 
serves to be hailed by the same title as 
that of the song. She is Mrs. Dorothy 
\. Knight, of Arlington, a suburb of 
3oston, Mass., who in the recent na- 
tional championship outdoor matches of 
the United States Revolver Association 
ame so close to making a clean sweep 
of the entire program that the veteran 
male pistoleers who competed against 
her are still dizzy. 

Mrs. Knight took first place in seven 
ut of eight matches, and I intend to 
offer shortly a gold-plated alibi—mine, 
mind you, not hers—for her failure to 
win the eighth match. No woman pre- 
viously had won even one senior out- 


door match in the competitions of the 
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GRAND AGGREGATE—Rapiw Fire 


United States Revolver As- 
sociation, which go back to 
the days of side whiskers 
1900, to be exact. To make 
Mrs. Knight’s accomplish- 
ments all the more remark- 
able, it was the first time 
she had ever shot in open national com- 
petition. Moreover, although the rules 
permitted her to shoot the matches at 
her convenience over a period of several 
weeks, circumstances compelled her to 
complete the entire course in a single 
day. Unless Betty Grable were to break 
the world’s record for a mile, or Mrs. 
Roosevelt were to knock off Willie 
Hoppe at three-cushion billards, your 
reporter can think of no possibilities in 
the world of sports more incredible than 
Mrs. Knight’s feat. 

If your mental picture of a woman 
who can grab a handgun—anything 
from a .22 target pistol to a .45 auto- 
matic or a .357 Magnum—and hold up 
her end against all comers at any kind 
of shooting is a lass who combines the 
rougher attributes of the late lamented 
Calamity Jane or of those hard-bitten 
damsels of the gangster era known as 
gun molls, kindly revise it without de- 
lay. Mrs. Knight is a tall, slim, dark- 
haired young housewife with flashing 
brown eyes and a ready smile; intelli- 
gent, altogether charming, and 100 per- 
cent feminine. If you encountered her 
on the streets of Hollywood, you'd feel 
certain she had just stepped from a 
movie lot; she’s that good-looking. 


P TO the time that she was intro- 
UJ duced to pistol shooting four years 
ago, her participation in outdoor sports 
had been limited to horseback riding 


Four years ago Mrs. 
Knight (left) shot oa 
handgun for the first 
time. Now look at her! 


both indulged in quite 
casually. Her interests were—and still 
are—-such entirely feminine pursuits as 
home decorating and sewing, at both of 
which, one might guess from her home 
(which is as pretty and tasteful as the 
ones shown in color photos in the wom- 
en’s magazines), she must be as skill- 
ful as she is with her shootin’ irons. 


and archery, 


RS. KNIGHT'S first shot, like the 
first one of the Revolutionary War, 
was fired at Lexington, Mass. Four 
years ago she accompanied a group of 
friends on an outing there. One of the 
party had a .22 caliber revolver and a 
supply of used photoflash bulbs, and a 
plinking contest was quickly under way. 
In some way that she cannot now ex- 
plain Mrs. Knight eventually found her- 
self with the revolver in her hand anda 
bulb set up on a clay bank before her. 
“T’d never handled a firearm of any 
kind before,’’ she told me. “I wasn't 
afraid of guns exactly, but I just didn't 
like them—the noise, I suppose. But the 
others expected me to shoot, so I did. I 
hadn’t the slightest idea what the sights 
were for. I just pointed the revolver at 
the bulb and pulled the trigger—double 
action.” 

If she had missed that first shot, the 
chances are that she would never have 
tried again. But as it happened (though 
subsequent events would seem to indi- 
cate that it didn’t just “happen”’), the 
gun went off, the bulb was pulverized 
with an interesting plop—and Mrs. 
Knight decided to take up pistol plink- 
ing as a hobby. 

As peaches flourish in Georgia and 
the tall corn grows in Iowa, so do pistol 

(Continued on page 78) 
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She PIEBALD BUCH 


buck’s feet are about the same size as_ habitat it liked to roam. A few squa 
any other buck’s. So we can’t track him miles was this buck’s world. Even if 
down that way. We just got to watch chased out of bounds, it would return 
OU are going to hear about my and get a good look, then sneak up on_ to its familiar knolls and burns—i 
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friend Vincent, about a deer hunt him.” lookout rocks and scent chutes. i 
in Nova Scotia, and about a very “Sounds easy!” Scent chutes are valleys that carry 
special buck. “It ain’t one of As hunters well know, one cannot’ air currents between the walls of the 
them big overgrown fellows like a lot simply barge into the woods, go in some hills—just as water flows between 
of the Castle Rock bucks,” Vincent ex- random direction, no matter how quietly, the banks of a stream. Deer know all & 
plained, “but it’s a fair good deer at and walk up on a particular deer. Vin- the air currents. In our thick countr 
that—and so cute and cautious he puts’ cent and I had to decide what section at least one deer in any group will 
me right on my toes.”’ to cover. If the buck was not there, _ idle about these scent chutes while the 
“How can you tell him from any other we would work to leeward of another others wander off to feed. A sharp 4 
buck?” I asked. “There are a lot of stretch of territory and repeat, zig- wheezing cough, snort, whistle, or stamp 
deer back of the Castle.”’ zagging upwind. This was no blind’ will send the herd flying—white plumes 
“Easy. This here one is piebald. Got hunt, however. Vincent knew just where awave—-while the sentinel, often a di 
a couple o’ big dapple spots on its rump the buck had been raised, and what will ‘“‘freeze’” among the bushes to await A 
just like some of the fawn dapples 
forgot to fade out when the horns be- ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLINTON BROWN | 
gan to grow, see?”’ s< 
I nodded. “But why this particular 
one? Won't any good buck do? Per- Yr 
sonally, I’m all for a good tough creep, 
but I'd also like some nice juicy venison 
chops; a tender pot roast with wild 
cranberry jelly; cracked marrow bones, 
grilled with horse-radish sauce; a few 
thin steaks with strips of bacon skew- 
ered to both sides; some deer liver and on 
onions; some smoked tongue; a roast a 
heart stuffed with turkey dressing 
Vincent interrupted me. “Gee, boss, = 






you make me so hungry I could eat a 
porcupine! But this buck, now—you 
see, I nicked him once, but he out- 
guessed me and got away. This time 
I'd like to outguess him. Ain’t it?”’ 

That final “ain’t it?’’ was a local dis- 
tortion of the language so amusing and 
familiar to me that I stopped kidding 
the lad. He was in earnest. He was 
inviting me to join him in a good hunt, 
and that he had something special up 
his sleeve I very well knew. He was an 
extra keen hunter. He had the light feet, 
quick insight, and the intelligence that 
a real hunter must have. As I lacked 
several of his qualities it was always a 
pleasure to accompany him—and profit- 
able. The time had come for me to 
take notice, and shove some shells in 
the cartridge belt. 
























EFORE sunrise we stood on the 
barren slope of the north side of 
the Castle Rock. We had seen several 
deer as we quietly made our way « 
around the huge hill of solid rock. 
None of these was large. 
None had the piebald 
marks on the flank. Any 
one of them would have 
been fine and juicy eating 
“You see how it is, boss,’ 
Vincent explained. ‘‘My 





























The buck moved into the 








> als 
sunny clearing, turned se vit) 
and there on its flank I 
were the telltale dapples unt 
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A fine fat deer has always meant 


something good to eat. 
meant all that, and a lot more! 


By PHILIP H. MOORE 


a more informative scent, or for a look 
at the intruders. So Vincent and I 
avoided walking along the gullies that 
carried drafts of air. 

It would take an intricate and prob- 
ably boring explanation to describe all 
the maneuvers experienced and gifted 
hunters go through when stalking a 
wild animal. Many of the things they 
do (and avoid doing) are instinctive. 
A thorough understanding of nature 
permits men like Vincent to settle right 
down into the game’s own environment. 
They appear to shed all civilized habits 
of motion or thought. When they enter 
timber they shrug down into the mys- 
tery and beauty of the forest until they 


seem almost to become a part of it. 


Their step becomes as stealthy as that 
of the deer itself; their eyes restless, 
sparkling; their every motion smooth, 
balanced, and timed as they undulate 
through the thickets without a sound. 
Although this writer has experienced 
to some extent this metamorphosis, and 


» the exaltation of spirit that goes with it, 


} he humbly admits to being a bit of a 


» Stumblebum in the woods. 
| place, I gawk too much. 


In the first 
Animals and 


| things in nature are so interesting that 











Iam impelled to stare at them, wide- 
eyed like a child. Often I forget to 
Shoot, either with camera or gun. 
Therefore, to follow Vincent I had to 
oncentrate. Did I make the least thump 
with my foot, or snap or swish a twig, 
his head would turn and a patronizing 
quirk would appear at one corner of his 
mouth, 

“Quiet, please,” he would murmur, 
With a warning gesture of his hand. 
I have often observed that Indian 
hunters seldom whisper. They speak 
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This one 


quite distinctly (if a sign 
will not suffice). They 
do not use the vocal 
chords that vibrate the 
sound against the roof of 
the mouth. You can hear 
them if close enough. 
The voice used thus will 
not carry. Vincent had 
the same trick. 

For our first search 
for the piebald buck we 
selected a square mile of 
territory that lies north- 
west of the Castle. This 
ground was broken by 
small hills, some barren, 
all rocky, with coppice on the hillsides 
and timber in the bottoms. It was a 
section difficult to travel at any gait, 
and doubly hard to go through quietly. 
Open intervals often interspersed the 
thickets. Deer, especially bucks with 
wide horns, usually make for the open 
places when panicked into flight. If 
Vincent’s buck stampeded, it was in 
such spaces we hoped to get in our 
shots. 

I had my old .30/40 Winchester car- 


bine; Vincent used his fine double 
smoothbore— its old-fashioned hammers 
shamelessly exposed. It shot slugs, 


single bullets. In his hands it was quite 
accurate up to seventy-five yards. A 
smoothbore does make a good bush gun 
for deer; with modern loads it packs a 
killing wallop. 

Vincent stopped and pointed. I peered 
through the trunks of the conifers in a 
spruce swamp. I could see many things 
but no deer. 

“There stands a buck,” Vincent mur- 
mured. 


My eyes fairly bored into the tangle 


of limbs, but I still saw no animal. I 
shook my head. 

“Behind the roots of that fallen 
spruce,” he directed, out of the corner 
of his mouth. 

I looked again. Gradually, as in a 
moving-picture fade-in, the outline of 
antlers and a buck’s head became visible 
within the sprawling mass of roots. It 
did not see nor scent us. Its head was 
half turned away. I raised my rifle. 

“Don’t, boss!’’ warned Vincent. “Not 
until we creep closer and try to get 
a look at the critter’s flank. No dapples, 
no shot. That’s the bargain. I doubt if 
that’s my buck—too careless!”’ 

On hands and knees, we started the 


ordeal of the “creep.” We made half a 
circle. It took the best part of half an 
hour. As proof that we moved quietly, 


that innocent buck decided to lie down. 
The buttons were off my shirt, my knees 
were sore, my pants were dragged half 
off, and mud was up one sleeve to the 
(Continued on page 846) 
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++ fish for tarpon of 


You can 


Beginners always catch 
on pronto—or so they 
think—but they sure 


can mess things up! 


P NORTH they know when 

spring is on the way because 

the trees burst into bud after 

months of sleeping through the 
cold. We Texans know it’s spring when 
the silver king comes home. 

That great game fish, which ranges 
the entire Gulf Coast as well as the east 
coast of Florida, is our harbinger of 
spring—our substitute for the robin 
redbreast. Arqund the middle of March, 
after a winter of lazy vacationing in the 
tropics, the tarpon hits the southern tip 
of Texas and begins to work his way on 
up the coast, while anglers oil their 
tackle hopefully. 

And he practically saves the month 
for us. Without him we would mark 


March off the calendar entirely, for the 
bass season is closed, the winter fishing 
for weakfish and channel bass has come 
to an end, the bay fishing hasn't started, 
and the mackerel 


haven't come back 
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the mouth of the Rio 





Grande every day in the year. 


into the Gulf. Things are pretty dull. 

But the silver king never fails us. We 
do battle with him each year at his first 
stopping place in Texas, the mouth of 
the Rio Grande. Tarpon fishing in the 
river lasts only a month and a half, and 
then we must take to the Gulf and troll. 
So I make the most of those six weeks, 
for to me there is no finer fishing in the 
world than bait casting from shore for 
tarpon. 

There are only two flaws in it. First, 
I am frequently on the wrong side of 
the Rio Grande. Second, too often I 
have some beginner along who manages 
to gum things up. He catches tarpon 
when he shouldn't, or fails to catch 
them when he should. Or he ruins my 
tackle, fouls my line, introduces compli- 
cations which no man should have to 
endure. 

Well, that afternoon when Buckshot 
and I and my cousin Benny hit the Rio 
Grande, I was handicapped on both 
counts—-and it just wasn't fair! 


HE tarpon were slashing and lung- 

ing at the thousands of mullets in 
the river, and in general tearing things 
up in a manner I have seldom seen. You 
couldn’t look at the river longer than 
three seconds without seeing one in the 
air, and sometimes two. But all this 
was on the Mexican side of the river— 
not our side. 

And then there was Benny. 

“My, my,” he said, “that’s an awful 
lot of water.” 








ond | wanted to make th 













e most of my chances 





“Sure, it’s the Gulf of Mexico,” I said. 
“What did you expect ?” 

“No, I mean the river,” he said. 

I stared. Then I realized that where 
he comes from, way out in the hilly 
haunts of west Texas, a little creek that 
flows maybe three cubic feet of water a 
second is a big stream. 


Bur what irritated me was that Buck- 
shot, no gentleman about such mat- 
ters to begin with, had already rigged 
up and was casting away, while I still 
was rigging Benny. 

“That's an awful little string,’’ Benny 
said to me. 

“It’s a line,” I corrected him. I hate 
to hear a man call a fishing line a string. 

“It’s still awful little. Do you catch 
them big white fish out there with that 
little string—I mean line ?”’ 

“Sure. But you've got to be patient 

“I’m patient.” 

“Well, I'm not. I wish Oh, skip it 

“Hurry up!” called Buckshot. “They re 
about to knock all the water out of the 
river.” 

“Don’t rush me,’’ I shouted back, re- 
membering how often I'd tricked him 
by shouting out that I had a strike 
while he was in the midst of changing 
baits, and then watching all ten of his 
digits turn into thumbs. Fat chance of 
his fooling me that way! 

I finally got Benny and myself rigged 
out for the attack, but then I had t 
show him how to handle the outfit 
“You do it like this,’’ I said, demoz- 
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HART STILWELL 













Having left Benny to his own 
devices, | was all set for ac- 
tion. And at last it came, as 
witness these two photographs 










I said. swinging an ax and let fly. And he blowing in our teeth. You 
didn’t bother to put his thumb on the _ try casting a plug 100 

. reel. If you had taken a gander at the’ yards into a stiff breeze 

where condition of that 25-pound-test Nylon —I can’t. 

> hilly line after that one cast you’d have gone When I saw _ there 

k that on back home to sleep it off. I never wasn’t going to be any 

rater a saw anything like it. quick action I relented 

“It didn’t go out,” Benny said. and helped Benny un- 

“Now imagine that,” I told him. snarl that mare’s nest © 
Buck- “Well, you just try to untangle it while he’d made out of his line. 
h mat- I cast a few times.’’ No beginner is It was slow work, and 
rigged going to slice me out of all my fishing, finally Benny had to 
I still and I make no exception of Benny, even walk up and down the 

though he is my cousin on the unpopu-_ shore with the line as I 
Benny lar side of my family. dug it out. But we got 
the job done. 
I hate | tarpon were still slashing away “Now look,” I said to 
string. and I cast out hopefully. I figured if Benny, “you keep your 
| catch I hooked one in a hurry, why I couldn’t thumb on the reel like 
th that turn him loose and Benny could do his this when you cast. Then 
own worrying about that backlash. But you ease the pressure off 
itient.” there were no strikes. I cast and cast, as you release the line. 
trying to ignore Benny’s occasional Catch on?” 
kip it. pleas for help, but nothing happened. “Sure,” he said. All 
They're Buckshot too was getting no results, beginners catch on in- 
of the though he switched from plug to plug. stantly. 

Now you might suppose that any What he did was hold 
ick, re- man in his right mind wouldn’t stand onto that reel spool with 
ed him there on the north bank forever—that a grip of iron and swing 
strike he would cross to the south bank, where that bait around in a 
ang ing the tarpon were. But this happened to circle so that it almost 
. of his be an international stream, and it would caught me on the head. 
ance of have taken an act of Congress to let us But the next time Ben- 

cross at that point, even if we had pos- ny got it out in the water 

rigged sessed a boat, which we did not. (Continued on page 58) 
had to Time was in the almost forgotten 

outfit. days of peace when we could slide our aA four-footer—just right for 

demon- little skiff out to the halfway mark of real sport on casting tackle 
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strating with a few well-executed casts. 
Benny watched with respectful inter- 
est. “I see,’’ he said. 
“All right, toss her in. But easy.” 
Well, Benny raised back like he was 
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casting no matter 





the river and reach the tarpon by 


where 


they 


were, but those days were over. 


And time was when 


the Rio 


Grande was narrow enough at its 
mouth for a man to cast across it 
with a mighty heave, but now it 


was more than 100 yards 
wide and the wind was 






















































Here is a real story of the outdoors! 
It is not about fishing or hunting, to 
be sure, but if its vivid description of 
steel-nerved men performing one of 
the world’s most thrilling tasks in a 
great fishing and big-game area 
isn‘t one to quicken the pulse of ev- 
ery sportsman, we miss our guess. 


IGHT about now the boys are getting ready t 
bring ’'em down the Clearwater—to bring 
fifty million board feet of leaping, grinding 
white-pine logs from the forest of northern 

Idaho down to Lewiston, 120 miles away. They’ll 
ride ’em handsome through the racing white waters 
of Jump-off-Joe Riffle and Little Canyon, and they’l! 
drive them four abreast and tandem, too, in the 
swift yet deep waters below Ahsahka. Yes, it's 
almost time for the annual Clearwater River driv: 
of Potlatch Forests, Inc., long since an institution 
in the Far West, and one of the last long-log 
drives in the entire country. 

It is here, in one of America’s finest fishing and 
hunting areas, that the traditions of the Penobscot 
the Connecticut, the Saginaw, and the St. Croix 
live again in all their glory. It’s here that cat 
footed men take logs to the mills in the origina 
primeval style-—a style which, where geographi: 
conditions permit, is still the best style there is. 

All last summer and this winter a small army of 
lumberjacks have been chopping and sawing the 
great white pines that grow on the upper reaches of 
the Clearwater’s North Fork. They've hauled the 

sticks to the stream and dumpe 
Above, manning the big them in; or, in some cases, flume 
sweeps of the cat raft. them like the mill tail of hell dowr 
Left. in the maelstrom ™ountainsides to the same desti 
of Jump-off-Joe Riffle, nation. Fifty million feet are in th: 
where waves swept North Fork, and a warming sun is 
over the pitching craft beginning to melt the snows tha 
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ot. 


Here, nothing but dynamite could dislodge the king log and start the jam moving. Hours later, all the logs were on their way downstream 


stand fifteen feet deep on the level, and hill-high in the 
drifts. Soon the river will soften and blacken, then it will 
groan and heave. The ice will go out with a roar, and the 
logs will pound downstream on the crest of a mighty flood. 

When this happens thirty-five of Potlatch Forest's best 
loggers will toss their axes and saws into the discard, grab 
peavies and pike poles, and start chasing the churning logs 
all the 120 miles to Lewiston and the big mill pond. 

Last spring, with the waters running wild and the logs 
ahead of them, the drive started from Beaver Creek late 
in April. Stan Proffitt, a veteran of this and other streams, 
was the boss of the drive; he and his crew set out in two 
wannigans. Wannigans are noble craft, perfect for the 
likes of the Clearwater. One is the cookhouse and dining 
room, the other is the bunk house. They are primitive, made 
for the job in hand, after the trials and errors 
of 200 years. Each is 24 x 84 ft. C2dar logs, 
light as cork, form the raft proper. These are 
bound crosswise with wild-cherry poles. The 
poles are not spiked or bolted; they are bound 
in place with tough, elastic saplings of the wild 
cherry, and pegged into auger holes in the 
cedar logs. This construction, dating from dim 
days that even the oldest river hog cannot 
recall, has just enough “give” to absorb the 
constant shocks the raft must endure. 

The shelters on the rafts are of frame and 
canvas, and the furniture is bolted into place 
to withstand the rocking and heaving that 
goes with shooting the white waters of the 
upper stream. At each end of each raft there 
is a big sweep, fifty feet long and with a six- 
teen-foot blade. These are manned by strong 
men under the direction of Bill Akins, a river 
pilot of the first water, who brought the 
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lumber jack navy safely through the rough going near 
McKinnon’s Cabin, and at Thompson and Jump-off-Joe Riffles. 

In addition to the two wannigans, the navy has a rig that 
would bug the eyes of ancient river drivers. This is the cat 
raft, loaded with two big tractors for breaking jams, and 
moving recalcitrant logs off shoals and out of eddies. In this 
steep country there are many stretches along the banks where 
tractors cannot travel—hence the raft. 

Last season exceptionally high water proved both a curse 
and a help. It left fewer logs hung up than usual—fewer logs 
to be poked and prodded and rolled and pushed and dynamited 
out of jams. But the high flood also turned Little Canyon 
into a roaring chaos of rushing water that no craft could 
navigate. So for a week the wannigans were tied up at the 
mouth of the canyon, waiting until the flood should ebb a 


Mister, this water is swift and cold; a misstep in it may mean death 
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Alex Lulchuck, veteran riverman, pouring hot water into his boots to 
soften them up for the day's work. Note the wannigans in background 


bit. In the meantime, and for the first 
time in Clearwater history, the entire 
crew was moved into the modern Helge- 
son Hotel in the town of Orofino, which 
has a population of 1,602 and is thus a 
veritable metropolis in the sparsely 
settled upper-river country. 

Here at the Helgeson the drivers 
lived pretty fancy for a week, taking 
over the hotel lock, stock, and barrel. 
A few of the boys began waking up 
with aching heads, and at least a couple 
of them disappeared entirely for several 
days into the environs of Orofino, said 
to be the source of most Clearwater 
headaches. But all of them survived, 
the river level dropped, and on June 2 
the wannigans and cat raft came shoot- 
ing down Little Canyon with speed ap- 
proaching that of a PT boat. 

It was here, in shooting Little Can- 
yon, that but for the sure hand and 
quick eye of the pilot, Akins, an ac- 
cident might have spelled doom for the 
men, and also lined the bottom of the 
North Fork with thousands of ration- 
points’ worth of bacon, beans, and but- 
ter. But Akins saw to it that the long 
sweep held the craft to the channel, and 
late that evening the whole shebang 
was safely in the broad stream of the 
main river. 

From here on, everything was fine 
and dandy—that is, comparatively. 
Swirling eddies caught the big logs and 
held them in a centrifugal grip. Shoals, 
appearing where no shoals had been a 
year ago, snagged first one log, then 
two, then a dozen, until hundreds were 
piled in a jam like jackstraws. Then the 
cat-footed men rowed swiftly out in 
their bateaux—the classic boats of river 
drives—-and presently were crawling 
all over the pile, looking for the king 
log, the key log, that must be found and 
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head cook, and the author— 
the way, is an _ ex-lumberjack 


Bill Coons, 
who, by 


« * 















moved before the 








jam would “haul.” 

On several of 
these jams the 
cats proved their 
worth. Occasion- 
ally the men had 
to dynamite. 
Mostly, though, it 
was the skillful 
work of peavey 
and pike pole that 
jogged the sticks, 
and sent them on 
to their fate at 
the huge mill pond, miles away. 

The wannigans kept pace with the 
crew, tying up at strategic places for 
the night, and evening’ found all hands 
at the big rafts. Eight hours on and in 
the water—often to the waist—is like- 
ly to leave a man ready for his bunk. 
But before retiring every man jack took 
care of the calks on the soles of his 
boots—those steel spikes that are all 
that stands between a man and death in 
the river. The calks must be sharp, but 
on a drive they wear down and blunt 
quickly; so at least once a week the boys 
reshod themselves. First they removed 
the blunted, worn-out calks with a 
chisel, leaving a hole in the thick sole. 
Then they filled the holes with little 
pegs of white pine, and drove new 
sharp calks into the wood. The wood 
swelled from moisture, and there you 
were, as sharp heeled as ever. 

No driver was ever too tired to care 
for his calks, and to care also for his 
boots. Each night boots were rinsed 
free of sand, and hung to dry on the 
handles of peavies stuck into the rafts. 
In the morning the boots were likely to 
be not only dry but also stiff, so most of 
the old-time drivers filled their shoes 


boots. 








Bill Engstrom, another old-timer on the Clearwater, 












recalking his 
A riverman without sharp spikes in his shoes is helpless 


with hot water just before breakfast 
and let them soak during the meal 
Alex Lulchuck, a veteran, says that thi 
is the only sensible way to handle driv 
ing boots. 

Working hours on the drive wer 
from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m., seven days 
week; and just sixty-two days were re- 
quired to “bring down the rear” fron 
Beaver Creek to Lewiston. It is hard 
work, this driving, and dangerous. It 
is also well paid. Last season the Clear 
water drivers averaged better than $600 
each for the two months’ work. 

One of the things that makes a k 
drive “good” or “bad” is the kind « 
cook present, and the amount and 
variety of his supplies. The Clearwater 
drive lacked for nothing in this depart 
ment. Bill Coons managed his tossin 
cookhouse with aplomb, lent a hand : 
the sweeps when needed, and consistent 
ly turned out far better and bigger 
meals than the average city slicker puts 


away. And Bill’s clients eat! Two big 
steaks, pork and beans, fresh vege- 
tables, biscuits, cookies, bread, mil 


tea, coffee, pie, cake, and fresh straw- 
berries with ice cream—this was regular 
(Continued on page 68) 
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ECAUSE of the ammunition short- 
age, interest in reloading is now 
probably higher than it has ever 
been; but of all times to begin re- 
loading, this is probably the worst. Re- 
loading tools are hard to get. Primers 
are like gold nuggets, and jacketed bul- 
lets are just about as rare as diamonds. 

Nevertheless, more people are reload- 
ing, trying to 
reload, or 
thinking about 
reioading than 
ever before—if 
the mail that 
comes to your 
gun editor is 
any criterion. 

And, what’s 
more, some of 
their little 
schemes make my blood run cold! If 
there is anything it pays to lay off of, 
unless the man fooling with it knows 
what it’s all about, it is reloading. The 
man brewing up his own ammunition 
should not only have a good and rela- 
tively expensive set of tools, scales, 
powder measures, and so on, but he 
ought to have a good working knowl- 
edge of powders and ballistics. Igno- 
rance may be bliss is some cases; but 
when it comes to reloading, ignorance 
is doggoned dangerous. 

A common scheme often advanced by 
various readers of our Arms and Am- 
munition department is to take the 
primers, powder, and bullets out of one 
case and put them in another. Let us 
take a look at that one. 

In the first place the bullets may not 
be the correct size. One lad with a .257 
Roberts rifle got hold of some .256 New- 
ton bullets, which he planned to load 
nto his .257 rifle. He was a bit worried 
about what he thought was 1/1,000 of 
in inch difference in diameter. Well, 
the designation .256 in 
the case of the Newton 
is bore diameter, and in 
the case of the .257 
Roberts it is groove di- 
ameter. Bullets for the 
256 actually measure 
263 and are dangerous- 
ly oversize for the .257. 
The result would be a 
blown-up rifle and prob- 
ibly an injured rifle- 
man. Similarly, a chap 
with a .280 Ross was 
going to load .30 caliber bullets into his 
280 cases. The fact that those .30 cali- 
ber bullets measured .308, whereas the 
ore of his Ross measured .288, was 


just a detail. Another chap was going 
to load .348 Winchester bullets into a 


33 Winchester. To him the .348 bullets 
looked” about like the .33’s, which 
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| Handloaders Beware! 


measure .340. 
Other lads want 
to load spitzer 
bullets into cases 
to be shot in rifles 
with tubular 
magazines. Those 
hard, sharp points 
would then rest 
on the primers of 
the cartridges 
ahead of them, 
and there would 
always be a 
chance that the 
recoil would fire 
them. Notice that 
bullets loaded in- 
to cartridge;cases 
to be used in rifles 
with tubular 
magazines are 
NOT made with 
sharp points. 
There's a reason! 

And then there’s 
the detail of pow- 
der. There is no 
way for the layman to be 
certain what the powder is 
that is taken from a certain 
cartridge. Even if he wrote 
the ammunition company for 
information, giving the lot 
number on the box, he couldn't 
be 100 percent certain, be- 
cause the lots of a certain 
kind of powder used by the 
big loading companies are 
not standardized, whereas 
that furnished to handloaders is. The 
ammunition companies load for a cer- 
tain velocity and within certain pres- 
sure limits. The handloader can only 
use standardized powder because he 
does not have chronographs and pres- 
sure guns for his guidance 

Powders differ greatly. 
Some are quick-burning, 
some are slow-burning. 
Some are made to burn at 
low pressures, some at high 
pressures. Put a slow-burn- 
ing powder in a case made 
for a quick-burning powder, 
and velocity will be low, ac- 
curacy poor. Fill up a case 
that takes a slow-burning 
powder with stuff that burns 
quick, and you'll blow your- 
self to kingdom come! There 
are dozens of different kinds of smoke- 
less powders—for rifles, for shotguns, 
for handguns. They differ greatly in 
their characteristics, and any of them, 
if wrongly used, can be as dangerous 
as the devil. 

And then there is this matter of cases. 
Maybe those old cases you picked up 


special 
for the 


JACK O’CON- 
NOR, our gun edi- 
tor, has written this 


warning 








sake of 
Outdoor Life readers who want to try their 
hand at reloading. Because ammunition is so 
scarce, the subject is of tremendous impor- 
tance at the present time, and the article is full 
of good advice. 

But as O’Connor says, don’t monkey with 
gunpowder if you have to go by guesswork, 
or you may blow yourself to kingdom come. 


were fired with mer- 
curic primers. In 
that case they are 
brittle and not safe 
to use, as the only 
protection between 
that cherished face 
of yours and 50,000 
lb. or so of super- 
heated gas at high 
pressure is tough 
brass. The careful 
reloader should know the history of 
every case he uses. Maybe those cases 
are so old they are brittle. All kinds of 
ancient ammunition have come out of 
attics and closets in the last few months. 
Brass in time grows brittle, and anyone 
is foolish to monkey with a case more 
than 10 years old 

A dealer I know recently sold several 
cases of 7 mm. military cartridges with 
the 175-gr. full-metal-cased bullets. I 
found out later that these were bought 
for Pancho Villa in 1916, but never sent 
over the border. About eight years ago 
I got hoid of some of that stuff. The 
head blew off a case, and if I had not 
been wearing glasses I would have lost 
both eyes. That 
lot of ammuni- 
tion has not im- 
proved in eight 
years, yet it is 
being sold and 
so help me! 
those 
cases are being 
reloaded. 
(Cont’d on page 

103) 


some of 
















































Bending black sheet iron to form the outer shell of the oven. Note 
holes in the bottom section, to let heated air enter oven walls, and 
the way one edge is bent twice to form a frame around door opening 





Riveting a corner of the outer shell. The holes in the top section, 
ct right, permit circulation of heat within the '/2-in. wall spaces 


Forming the 90-degree flanges of the inner shell. Next step, rivet- 
ing the sections together. Completed outer shell is in background 
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Easy to Build This Practical. 


HE RAIN was beating drearily against the canvas, a: 
if trying to wear its way through to the two hunters 
it had driven into the tent. Fred had set up a folding 
stove that burned canned heat, while Jim sat on the 
edge of his cot and stared mournfully at the ground. 

“What’s the matter—lose something?” Pete asked, as he 
laid two points’ worth of bacon in a skillet. 

“Only my fondness for rain,” Jim replied. “All day I'v 
been thinking about those biscuits we were going to makes 
in the reflector oven. Now we gotta eat crackers.” 

Fred was silent while he watched the bacon strips come to : 
sizzle. Finally he spoke. “‘Say, why couldn’t we build a small 
oven that could be used on top of this stove right here in th¢ 
tent—or over a charcoal grill, or even over a wood fire?” He 
stood up, and his face showed signs of excitement. ‘‘Why, we 
could make it just the right size so we could stow the stovs 
inside, together with a few cans of fuel, and maybe some other 
odds and ends. That way the oven wouldn’t really take up any 
space, and it would bake about a dozen biscuits. We couk 
dig up some scrap sheet metal, a couple of hinges ps 

“Sounds like a swell idea,” Jim interrupted. “But you'd 
better watch that bacon; it’s beginning to smoke.” 

Later, in Jim’s basement workshop, they assembled some 
scraps of sheet iron similar to that used in the larger tin 
cans, and went to work. It took only a few evenings t 
finish the job. And a few baking tests, first on the kitchen 
range and later on the canned-heat stove, convinced then 
that they could have hot biscuits on their next hunting trip 
come rain, hail, or high water. 


N CASE you would like to duplicate their tiny oven, hers 
are some constructional details: 

The oven is essentially a double-walled, cubical box having 
a door that swings downward, two removable shelves, and 
a handle for easy carrying. The materials needed include 
a quantity of sheet iron about the weight of the tin plate 
used in large tomato-juice cans (if it’s slightly heavier, s 
much the better); a pair of butt hinges 1 in. long; four 
round-headed wood screws 1% in. long; two 5<-in. stove bolts 
with nuts; a stove bolt about 1 in. long, with four nuts and a 
couple of washers; another stove bolt % in. long, with two 
nuts and several washers; a piece of stiff galvanized wire 8 
or 9 in. long, for the handle; a stiff coil spring about 1% in. ir 
diameter and 114 in. long, for the door ‘‘knob”’; three dozen 









Installing the angle strips that support the shelves. A simpler way 
is to rivet strips in place before bending up any of the section 
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poor A twig is used to slide out the goldening beauties—yum! 
7 - e8 t. 
ja Sea a OM | 
awe OPENING Sigs . hammer the nail down as you would 
. any solid rivet. If you have the equip- 





ment, you may braze the front corners 
for added rigidity. Note that the front 
edges of the outer box are bent inward 
to form a 44-in-wide frame around the 
CUT ON SOLID LINES; - door opening. 
“6 og DOTTED -_ Make the inner shell exactly as you 
BRE: rapreceeas ALL BENDS ARE 90° WORK BENCH did the outer one, but omit the 14-in.- 
wide door frame. This shell is dimen- 
By WALTER E. ‘BURTON sioned so that, when placed inside the 
other one, there will be a 14-in. space 
at top, bottom, sides, and back. It 








lath nails or similar nails, for use as_ single piece, as shown in the sketches. Should slide easily into the front open- 
rivets; and some stove enamel for paint- However, it is a simple matter to as- ing, its edges coming flush with the 
ing the completed oven. semble several smaller pieces—such as front surface of the outer frame. 

The outer shell of the oven is a sheet- you would have if you used the flat- Along the sides of the inner shell, 


metal box 8 in. high, 8 in. wide, and 7  tened sides from metal cans. All seams rivet two pairs of brackets to support 
in. deep. To make it, cut, bend, and are lapped and riveted. To rivet, drive the shelves. These brackets are made 
rivet the metal as shown in the photo- one of the nails through the layers of by bending 14-in.-wide strips of sheet 
graphs. If you have a large sheet of metal, cut the protruding portion off metal to form right-angle channels 
material, you can cut the box from a_ about 1/16 in. from the surface, and (Continued on page 72) 









=\ 


Close-up of the door latch. Placing the completed oven on a folding 
The coil spring serves as a canned-heat stove. When not in use, stove 
Sliding the inner shell into the outer. It should fit snugly knob, and never becomes hot and extra fuel may be stowed inside oven 
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CA Picture History of Our Army 
FROM LEXINGTON to the SECOND FRONT 





_ FLINTLOCK t GARAND 

















Rifle 


1775 * 1944 


O SUCH complete and graphic photo album of American military arms 
has ever before appeared in print. The exhibit which begins on the op- 
posite page testifies eloquently to the ingenuity which has made Yankee 
gunsmiths famous throughout the world and it shows the weapons which 

have helped this country to win its every fight for liberty and freedom. 


All the important models—muskets, rifles, carbines, muzzle-loaders and breech- 
loaders, flintlocks and percussion arms, single-shots, repeaters, and the newest 
semiautomatics—are pictured here. 


The specimens photographed are in the magnificent private collection which 
Philip Medicus, of New York City, and his son—now in the U.S. Army Air Forces 
have assembled over a period of years. 


“Notes on U.S. Ordnance” (1940), by Major James E. Hicks, is the authority 
for assigning a given regulation model to such-and-such a year. His designations 
are based on the date when a new model was authorized or ordered. 


“Flintlock to Garand” comes to you as the fourth in our series of picture stories 


(September, 1942, and February and November, 1943), showing how firearms 
have developed from matchlocks to the modern masterpiece. 


Photos by EDWIN WAY TEALE 
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1 This French flintlock, known as the 1763 model Charleville, was 

the musket upon which the earliest military shoulder arms made in 
America were based. Produced at the Charleville national armory in 
France, and purchased from the French government beginning in 1775, 


it was a .69 caliber smoothbore, 59/2 inches long, and shot a lead ball 
weighing 1/15 of a pound. The first U. S. guns turned out at the gov- 
ernment armory at Springfield, Mass., in 1795—after the Revolution— 
were likewise patterned after the Charleville. (Compare with No. 5) 





2 A Committee of Safety flintlock, probably 1776. To supply Revolu- 

tionary troops, these were ordered in small lots from some 200 pri- 
vate gunsmiths in America, and often lacked any distinguishing marks 
for fear the British would trace them to the makers. In Europe the op- 


posing soldiers, closely ranked, fired muzzle-loaders at each other when 
only a few yards apart, and accuracy wasn't too important. So the 
smoothbore was preferred to the rifle, which took longer to reload. 
But as Benjamin Franklin observed, even arrows would shoot straighter! 








3 The "Kentucky" rifle, which did much to win the Revolutionary War. 

First made around 1725 in Pennsylvania, it was the most accurate 
weapon of its day, thanks to its gas-tight bullet patch and to the long 
octagonal barrel, which took full advantage of the slow-burning pow- 
der and permitted precision aiming. Backwoods sharpshooters early 


g 


J. Doll .50 caliber flintlock rifle, 1792—the only contract speci- 
men known to have survived. President Washington ordered enough 
to fit out four battalions of riflemen, and the guns were supplied for 











proved its worth against wild game and Indians, and the few troops 
armed with it did wonders—as at Kings Mountain, S.C., where the 
redcoat casualties were 400 against our 88. Except for Hessian mer- 
cenaries, the British had almost no riflemen. This flintlock is 61 inches 
long overall; barrel length 44% inches; caliber about .48; date 1775 








$10 apiece. Barrel was 33% inches long, with muzzle end recessed to 
take a bayonet. Doll, who worked in York, Pa., was a noted maker of 
Kentucky rifles—a type which remained popular until about the 1830's 





© The 1795 model Springfield flintlock musket, first of a long line of 
.69 smoothbores made at the new government armory, Closely imi- 
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tating the Charleville (No. 1), it weighed 8% pounds, used a I-ounce 
bullet, and cost about $20, Succeeding U.S. models were very similar 
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a Elisha Brown contract musket, one of 1,000 turned out in 1798 in ons under contract—principally Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton } 
Providence, R. I. About 58 inches long, it had a 43-inch barrel anda = gin. In making interchangeable parts, he not only greatly speeded 
bore of .69. Various other private manufacturers also made such weap- __ firearms manufacture but showed the way to modern mass production 








7 Melchoir Baker musket of 1798, another .69 bore shoulder gun. some suppose) for Continental Property. While all flintlocks were an 

ifty-eight inches long overall, it was made under contract by a improvement on matchlocks and wheel locks, the ignition system still 
gunsmith of Fayette County, Pa. The "CP" on the lock plate of this left much to be desired, and the black powder—that part of it which 
and other guns stands for Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, not (as didn't burn with clouds of smoke—left a sticky residue in the barrel 





8 This .54 caliber Indian flintlock musket, 1807 model, made at the idea of having it distributed to friendly Indians. Instead, the guns were 

Springfield Armory, is one of the most misunderstood arms of U.S. kept in storage for several years and then shipped to the U.S. Military 
government manufacture. It is extremely light, 44’ inches long overall, Academy at West Point, N.Y. However, the cadets there didn't take 
with a 33%4-inch barrel. The weapon has been thought a cadet arm, to them at all, and they were little used. Not until 1830 was provision 
whereas it was really intended for the Indian Department, with the made for the first official cadet musket, which was also of .54 caliber 


Top view of the "blunderbuss" de- 
scribed below. Some authorities 
say it was a naval gun, designed to 
be mounted in a small boat's stern 












10 Rare contract wall gun, with oarlock-shaped swivel; made about 1808 

by William French, whose workshop was in Canton, Mass. The 23-inch 
barrel, part octagon in shape, has a bell mouth 2'2 inches in diameter that 
makes one think of the old-fashioned blunderbuss. Thirty-eight and a half 
inches long overall, the gun has a butt plate and a trigger guard of brass. 
There is no record that this gun was ever actually used in combat, and only 
two specimens are known—the one pictured here, from the Medicus collec- 
tion, and one which is in the West Point Museum. Wall guns of various 
types, similarly mounted on swivels in such a way that they could be fired 
from the walls of a fortress, go back to the days of the harquebus—which 
in turn goes back to the fourteenth century and, in the hands of the com- 
mon soldier, led eventually to the killing off of many a doughtyknight in armor 
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11 U.S. regulation flintlock musket, 1808 model, made at Spring- 
field. Caliber .69, nearly 60 inches long overall, barrel length 44": 


inches, weight 10 pounds (including 16-inch triangular bayonet). Shape 


of the walnut stock differs somewhat from that of the 1795 model (No. 
5), and there are minor changes in lock plate, hammer, frizzen, friz- 
en spring, and barrel lugs which it takes a practiced eye to detect 








12 U.S. flintlock, 1812 model, also a .69 smoothbore. It was made 

both at Springfield and at the nation's sister armory at Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va. The original pattern for this gun was made, under the 
direction of M. T. Wickham, at the arsenal in Philadelphia, Pa. Barrel 





13 Flintlock made in 1815 by Henry Deringer, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

This .50 caliber smoothbore, believed to have been an officer's 
musket, is 52 inches long overall, with a part-octagon 36-inch barrel. 
Note that the gun is full-stocked—that is, the fore-end extends clear 
to the tip of the barrel; also that the trigger guard is extra large, 
presumably so that the shooter could wear gloves. The "U.S." on the 
lock plate appears on the breast of the eagle instead of beneath it, 


is 42 inches long, or 2'/2 inches shorter than in the previous model. As 
before, lug of rear gunsling swivel lug holds trigger guard in place; 
but in this and succeeding models the springs for securing the bar- 
rel to the stock are situated in front of instead of behind the bands 








as in other guns. Deringer, of course, is better known today for the 
type of pistol to which his name is given—usually with an extra r. 
Small, short-barreled, easily concealed, but taking a heavy .41 caliber 
bullet, it was the weapon Booth shot Lincoln with, and it later domi- 
nated many a barroom brawl throughout the West. The originator died 
in 1868, but his pistols were widely copied. It has been said that un- 
til around 1900, no sheriff—and no outlaw—cared to be without one! 





sf ie 
14 Officer's or presentation flintlock musket, caliber .69, patterned 

after the 1816 model Springfield but having an inclined brass 
pan instead of the straight iron pan previously used. The gun is 58 
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inches long, with 42-inch barrel; the lock is stamped 1836, the barrel 
1838; the maker was Nathan Starr, of Middletown, Conn. Most of 


the early gunsmiths lived in New England, Maryland, or Pennsylvania 


15 Cadet presentation musket, caliber 
69, dating from about 1816 and 






















made by Col. Simeon North, also of Mid- 
dletown, Conn. Decorations include sil- 
ver inlays on each side of the butt; an 
elaborately checkered grip; and chased 
scrollwork on the iron butt plate, trigger 
guard, and lock plate. Barrel length 42 
inches, overall length 57 inches. North 
shares with Whitney the credit for inau- 
gurating the manufacture of interchange- 
able parts. In 1813 he contracted to 
deliver 20,000 pistols so constructed 
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16 So-called “Common Rifle," 1817 model, caliber .54, made at the the location behind the trigger guard of the rear gunsling swivel; the 
Harpers Ferry Arsenal as well as by three private gunsmiths. lock is very similar to that of the 1816 musket, but smaller. This 
Distinctive features include the oval patch box in the butt stock, and weapon has an overall length of 5! inches and a barrel 36 inches long 


17 First breech-loading weapon adopted 

by the United States—the Hall flint- 
lock, 1819 model. John H. Hall, the inventor, 
patented it in 1811 and became assistant 
armorer at Harpers Ferry, where the guns 
were made. The rear section of the barrel i 
tipped up to receive the .52 caliber ball. 
Probably so it could be muzzle-loaded if 
need be, there was no rifling near the tip; 
so it looks like a smoothbore at first glance. 
Parts were interchangeable. Many Halls were 
later altered to percussion rifles—and the 
Confederates, using parts captured in the 
raid on Harpers Ferry, even went so far as 
to convert some back into muzzle-loaders! 


Pe RR 











18 Among the last flintlocks manufactured for the U.S. government This is an extremely rare specimen, for most of these guns were later 2. 
is this 1835 contract piece, made by D. Nippes, of Mill Creek, altered to percussion. The government itself continued to make flintlock 
Pa. Caliber .69, as usual; length 58 inches, barrel length 42 inches. muskets (1835 model) until 1844; private contractors, until 1848 








19 Harpers Ferry rifle, model 1841—the first percussion rifle to be | powder) for one shot. Despite that round bullet (we didn't adopt con sid 

adopted as regulation by the U.S. It was a .54 bore muzzle- ical ones until 1855), it was recognized in its day as the world's most m 
loader, with 33-inch barrel, and used "fixed" or pre-packaged ammuni- accurate military rifle. Other names for it are “Jaeger,” "Yerger,"’ and ent 
tion, each packet containing the makings (greased patch, ball, and "Mississippi. It was widely used in both the Mexican and Civil War 
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20 Model 1850 percussion rifle, made at Lancaster, Pa., by Henry E. __ rifles, sent over the wagon trails to the Western frontier, were sol - 
Leman, a noted gunsmith from the Austrian Tirol. Many of his to the Indians. This one is almost short enough to be a carbin de 
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91 Famous "old reliable'’ Sharps carbine, 1853—a breech-loading 

single-shot widely used by both sides in the Civil War. The slant- 
ing breech block drops down when the trigger guard is pushed forward. 
Paper or linen cartridges—later brass—were used. This .52 caliber 
specimen, made at Hartford, Conn., by Christian Sharps, has a 21'/2- 
inch barrel; it was copied by Robinson, in Richmond, Va., for the bene- 


Indian carbine of 1860, often referred to as the Plains gun. 
Caliber .50; Maynard tape lock: maker unknown. The brass tacks 


ena si ses 
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fit of Confederate troops. Meantime Sharps rifles had come to be 
known as "Beecher Bibles’’ because the abolitionist preacher, Henry 
Ward Beecher, raised funds for their purchase so that settlers in Kan- 
sas Territory who wanted to see it become a slave state could be duly 
converted.’ Chambered for a powerful .45 or .50 caliber cartridge, 
the Sharps also became the favorite buffalo gun throughout the West 


92 The other side of the Sharps carbine 

above, showing how the leather cavalry 
sling was attached to the gun. This enabled 
mounted soldiers to sling the weapon over the 
shoulder or attach it to the saddle at will. 
Ordinarily, of course, it was carried in a 
carbine boot. In Civil War days a worker at 
the St. Louis arsenal had the bright idea of 
placing a coffee mill, complete with detach- 
able handle, in the butt of this carbine, 
and supplying one to each company. Several 
such labor savers were actually distributed! 
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on the stock were added by Indians, and it was the popular belief 
that each tack represented a soldier, a settler, or a white woman killed 
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24 Contract .58 caliber rifle turned out in 1861 by R. Savage, in 

New England, for Civil War use. From 1861! to 1865 the U.S., be- 
sides working its arsenals to capacity, bought more than 2,300,000 
muskets, rifles, and carbines and nearly 375,000 handguns—69 differ- 
ent makes all told. After the battle of Gettysburg (July, 1863) some 


yt i 


37,500 muzzle-loading single-shots left on the field were shipped to 
Washington for examination. Thirteen thousand five hundred were 
empty, 6,000 were properly loaded, but 18,000 had two or more bul- 
lets in the barrel, and one jittery soldier had loaded his with 23! High 
time, it was decided, to switch to relatively foolproof breechloaders! 





25 U.S. .58 caliber rifle, !865 model, called the “Allin altera- 
tion" after E. S. Allin, master armorer at Springfield, who 
devised this method of making breechloaders out of the previous .58 
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caliber models by introducing a hinged breech block just in front of 


the hammer. This was the first regulation arm to embody any such de- 
vice, and also the first to use metal cartridges. These were rimfire 
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26 This 1866 Springfield rifle differs from No. 25 in three impor- center-fire, not rimfire; and a U-shape spring has been substituted for 
tant respects. Caliber has been reduced from .58 to .50 by the ratchet-action extractor. In 1873 came the first of several Spring- 
brazing a tube inside the barrel, then rifling the tube; cartridges are field .45/70 single-shots—standard until the Krag (No. 30) was adopted 





27 An experimental rifle, U.S. 1871 model, using the distinctive cartridge, and about 52 inches long with 32%-inch barrel, it was one 
Ward-Burton hammerless bolt action—the first to have the fir- of several arms made in small quantities for field trial. Meanwhile 
ing pin in the bolt. Chambered for the .50/70 Government center-fire Colt, Henry, Spencer, and others were producing various repeating arms 
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28 U.S. officers’ rifle, 1875 model, known as a half-stocked arm. barrel, its wrist and stock were checkered, and the tip of the fore-end sO 
Caliber .45/70. A de luxe affair, 47'/2 inches long with 26-inch was decorated with German silver. Note the detachable pistol grip 

* 





29 Remington-Keene carbine, 1880; one of the first repeating rifles quite satisfactory in black-powder days; but with the introduction of 
used by the U.S. Army. It fired eight .45/70 cartridges, and was more powerful explosives the breech mechanism proved likely to blow out 34 











30 The 1898 Krag, with which most of our troops were equipped in magazine rifle, and the first using smokeless powder, to be adopted by 

the Spanish-American War. A 5-shot, .30 caliber bolt-action the United States—this after exhaustive tests of 53 competing arms 
rifle, it was made at the Springfield Armory. Its predecessor, the American and foreign. Having all the virtues of the single-shot, and 
1892 Krag (adapted from the Danish Krag-Jorgensen), was the first then some, Krags remodeled for sport use are still in great demand 





31 Bolt-action 1903 Springfield magazine rifle, using a clip of five .30 caliber 
; cartridges. Flat-base spitzer bullets were adopted in 1906, and boattails 
fie 1924. As with the Krag, thousands of Springfields have been restocked as sporte 
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32 This Winchester pump-action 12 gauge shotgun, 1897 model (note the characteristic 
hammer) was adapted to take a bayonet, and used as a guard and riot gun in the 


first World War. Many, afterward sold to wildfowlers and trapshooters, are in use today 
































33 U.S. rifle, caliber .30, model 1917, better known as the Enfield. 
When we went to war in 1917 a number of American manufacturers 
were making Enfield rifles for the British. Since there were not enough 
Model 1903 Springfields (No. 31) to equip the huge army that sprang 
into existence, and since it would take too long to retool Remington, 
Winchester, and other private factories, it was decided simply to modi- 
fy the 1914 Enfield sufficiently to meet American needs. The principal 
change was in caliber—from the British .303 to .30 flat, to take the 
standard American .30/06 military cartridge. To accommodate our 
headless cartridge case, which was of a slightly different length from 
the British .303 Mark VII, dimensions of the magazine and the face of 
the bolt were also altered slightly, and all parts were standardized dividual assembly record—which before 1917 was 50 rifles a day— 
so that they would be completely interchangeable. Result: The in- jumped to 280, and even the average for all plants was 250 per man 








34 The semiautomatic Garand, caliber .30 M-I, 

1936 model, is the standard U.S. shoulder 
arm of the present war. Its eight cartridges are 
carried in a clip, it can be fired as fast as the 
shooter can finger the trigger (one squeeze for 
every shot), and the action—cartridge ejector in- 
cluded—is operated by the gas generated as the 
bullet travels down the muzzle. The inventor, J. C. 
Garand, of the Springfield Armory, started work on 
it in the 1920's. Right: Close-up of the mechanism 














35 U.S. carbine, caliber .30 M-!, which like the Garand has been of the Army that cannot carry rifles with a far more effective weapon 
" making history—in the Pacific, in North Africa and Italy, and than the .45 caliber automatic pistol, which has been regulation here- 
Points beyond. Weighing only 52 pounds fully loaded, it is also a semi- tofore. The carbine has only 63 parts, its clip holds 15 cartridges, 


sutomatic weapon. It was specifically designed to provide those units its fire power is tops. The pilot model was created in only 12 days! 
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A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES ADVENTURES 
AFTER THE FISHING WAS OVER cng 


By ANDERSON CHEAVENS, Austin, Texas ' 


This Happened to Me! | x32. 

















ARPON FISHING WITH A LIGHT ROD Is] [ —E — 
TACKLE -GUSTING FUN BUT IT CANGET  _. aqut OvT: 
YOU INTO TROUBLE. | FOUND THAT OUT , $ Aso S motOR: ») 


ONE JANUARY DAY WHILE FISHING IN] | LINES ye TRE ye TO 
REEF -S TUDDED PASS CAVALLO, OFF THE STAR aw pe 
TEXAS COAST, WITH MY BROTHER, FRANK: irr’ ain 
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O.K. ANDY, [VE CUT HIM ~ J 
LOOSE — LET'S SCRAM ») 
OuT OF HERE, PRONTO! 
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“PLENTY RUGGED’, say our fighting 
men, to sum up the tough jobs . . . to 
patly describe any grim task from long, 
forced march to furious battle action. 


Rugged too are the assignments that 
Evinrudes are capably handling in every 
part of the world—from busy home ports 
to beachheads on distant fighting fronts. 


Powering lighters, ferries, tenders, work 
boats . .. many Evinrudes are rolling up 
operating records equal to several life- 
times of ordinary duty. 


On assault craft, swift and powerful 
“fighting” Evinrudes have proved their 


Stamina on many fronts. Evinrudes 
serve with England’s famed Commandos. 
Great Evinrude “fours,” specially de- 
veloped for the purpose, drive many 
of the Army’s speedy Storm Boats. 


motors of 
many types for our fighting forces. . 
are the only kind we are building now. 
Some day new peacetime Evinrudes will 
follow down the production line. You 
can be sure they will be tops for “rug- 
ged” service . . . and that in every other 
characteristic, they will be sheer pleasure 
to own! 


Motors for such service... 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


EVINRUDE 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK 
-. BUY MORE WAR BONDS 









Wild Ducks Die at Home 


CRUEL contradiction, but one the rest perish from one cause or an- 
By CARL F. BISSELL other. Legal hunting reduces the flight 


that’s nonetheless true, is that 














































millions of wild ducks are killed by about 15 percent; illicit hunting, i 
each year by their best friend thousands of the lower-built nests.” Red- about 5 percent. 
water. Stranger still, the principal vic- heads, especially, build their nests in Of the 80 to 100 million ducks that can | 
tims are the divers—redheads, canvas- clumps of weeds and rushes only a few be expected to return to the Canadian 
backs, scoters, and so on—the very ones inches above water, where a slight rise breeding grounds this spring, a portion 
that depend upon large bodies of water in the water level will destroy them. of them—perhaps 20 percent—will not 
for their existence. Some losses, pitifully few, however, breed; some ducks do not breed until 
These and other facts of interest to have been averted by the rangers the second year, others not at all. 
sportsmen have been determined by through the building of foundations of Thus, the ducks on the 1944 nesting 
Ducks Unlimited, the noted wildfowl reeds upon which redhead nests could (Continued on page 81) : 
restoration movement, in its continued be safely raised above menac- 
studies of how best to increase Ameri- ing flood waters. In such cases 
ca’s duck population. For _ instance, the ducks have returned to : 
according to the findings of this organi- their nests and hatched their 
zation, far more ducks die before ever clutches. : 
achieving the power of flight than are The most disastrous floods, of 
killed by hunters. And while water course, occur in river basins, o1 
high water—is not the principal cause of wherever the nests border on 
this loss, it does take a tremendous toll streams. Heavy summer rains f 
of the annual crop of eggs and duck- over a river basin will pile up 
lings. as much as 3 ft. of water at F 


Floods during the 1943 nesting season the outlets, and the ducks are 
were more than normally severe in parts the victims. 
of the Canadian prairies where, from Yet disastrous as floods are, 
earliest time, more than 70 percent of all drought is the most important 
North American wild ducks have cause of duck losses on the 


hatched out. They were especially dis- nesting range. Crows and mag- 
astrous on the famous Netley-Libau pies combine to become the sec- 
marshes of Manitoba, an area formed by ond most destructive factor; 


the delta of the Red River where it preying on both eggs and duck- 
flows into Lake Winnipeg. When the lings, these black bandits inflict 
Netley portion of this vast 50,000-acre a high annual loss on nesting 
marsh was placed under the manage- waterfowl. Other adverse forces 
ment of Ducks Unlimited, the lessened are fire; jackfish and pike; 
flow of the river had reduced the marsh minor predators (hawks, owls, 





to half its normal size; water levels were skunks, wolves, and coyotes); 
low and botulism broke out among and certain inimical farming : 
the ducks. A dam to hold the waters practices. 
was constructed, and two rangers were Interesting, too, are the sta- | 
appointed to protect the marsh and its tistics on how ducks fare after 
wildlife. they leave the comparative 

But, as B. W. Cartwright, chief natu- safety of the y 
ralist of the organization, pointed out, breeding range. Barney Gislason, - 
“There is nothing a ranger can do when Only about two ranger, with some of 


strong north winds pile the water of the thirds of the fall the duck eggs that 
big lake onto the marshes. Water levels flight return to the were flooded out of 
then raise more than 2 ft., and flood out ancestral home— Lake Winnipeg nests 





—_— Fass fae . oo aes all 2 
These partly incubated redhead eggs, destroyed 


by high waters, were found in the Libau Marsh 









i 








; . Magpies robbing a wild-duck nest. Incorrigible 
Fire, such as this field of burning wheat stubble, is an annual menace to the nestlings thieves, they inflict a heavy loss on wildfow 
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EXTRA! You can help 
keep prices down — Buy 


only what you need! 


GOOD NEWS! 


It’s always a“headline” event when the drink in your glass 


is made with Calvert Reserve. 


For a good highball... made with truly fine whiskey... 


is harder to come by these days. 


But although it’s a rarer pleasure, we think you'll enjoy 
Calvert Reserve all the more...since today, as always, it is blended 


from none but the finest of choice reserve stocks. 


And its mellow flavor and smooth bouquet makes if 


every sip extra ‘good news!” 


CLEAR HEADS CHOOSE 


CY 
Calvert Kann 
“THE CHOICEST YOU CAN DRINK OR SERVE” 


CALVERT DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 PROO!I } RAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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ARLY-SEASON fishing on lakes and 

streams is, like the weather, dif- 

ferent from that of other seasons of 

the year. Opening day may be wet 
and cold. There even may be a blizzard, 
but despite winter's last blustering you 
feel and know that balmy days are not 
far off. Regardless of the snow, you will 
find in sheltered nooks and crannies the 
greenery of bold little plants, which shows 
that spring cannot long be delayed. 

Fortunately, it is a rare opening day 
that brings a blizzard. Often there will 
be April showers or a mild south wind. 
While all the shaded banks may be deep 
in snow, where the sun 
can warm the earth the 
earthworms may be 
coming to the surface 
to welcome the spring 
Occasionally one of 
these early adventurers 
falls into the water. The 
trout expect this and 
are looking for such 
choice tidbits 

In the low places the 
skunk cabbage is blos- 
soming. If you peek in- 
side the leafy sheath 
hiding the flowers you 
probably will find black 
midges which, while 
feeding themselves, also 
are perpetuating the 
race of the skunk cab- 
bage. Small flies often 
are quite plentiful even 
in February and March 
All they need is a south- 
ern exposure, some sun- 
shine, or perhaps the 
leafy shelter of an early 
plant. The trout know 
that some flies are out, 
and the right combina- 
tion of air and water 
will bring on a rise despite the last 
flurries of winter. 

What can the angler expect thus early 
in the Will the trout bite? 
Should a worm or a minnow be used? 
Are artificial flies worth trying? Con- 
ditions on opening day are unpredict- 
able, but where it comes at a time when 
the weather may be cold, with streams 
high and perhaps filled with snow and 
ice water, bait of some sort is likely to 
be the most effective 

Let us take a look at some representa- 
tive opening days. Although the inci- 
dents I describe took place in the East, 
they are typical of early-season condi- 
tions in other parts of the country. Here 
is one record taken from my notes of 
a certain April 7. Weather—blustery and 
cold. Occasional snow squalls sufficiently 


season? 





heavy to whiten the ground. Wind— 
north-northwest. The stream we fished 
was high and muddy from a rain on the 
day before. Although we fished worms 
deep, in holes usually productive, we did 
not get a single touch. Several other 
anglers we met reported the same results. 

A feeder stream showed clear water, 
so, while it didn’t look like much of a 
brook, we decided to investigate. The 
lower end of this stream was mostly fast 
and shallow, with very few spots suitable 
for even small trout. Then we came to a 
series of falls. Above this abrupt rise the 
ground became comparatively level. We 





Circumstances alter cases, and the real angler knows when to change his tactics 


were surprised to find that other anglers 
also had been attracted by the clear 
water, for here we found a fisherman 
at every likely fishing hole. 

It was an odd little brook. The bed 
was strewn with large bowlders which 
were nine tenths out of water. But if 
you looked closely you saw that the 
water had many twists and turns which 
made countless miniature pools, attrac- 
tive and reasonably deep, each seemingly 
yet not actually disconnected from the 
others. There were many places where 
three anglers could have fished abreast 
without disturbing one another. 

Leaving that stretch to the fellows 
already fishing there, we continued up- 
stream to another stretch of fast and 
shallow water. Here and there was a bit 
of cover that yielded a small trout or 
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in Early Spring 


two, but nothing worth keeping. Then 
we came to a flat and swampy plateau. 
While the stream there looked promis- 
ing, it produced nothing, though we tried 
both flies and worms. After a time I 
stopped fishing to make closer examina- 
tion. If you get the light at the right 
angle it is surprising how clearly you 
can see the bottom of a stream, if the 
water is clear and not too broken. The 
stream bed had looked good enough, 
though rather smooth and lacking in 
cover. But now I saw no trout—only 
a few minnows. 

Thinking that by now the rocky stretch 
below might be without 
anglers, we went back 
downstream, fishing 
here and there in prom 
ising spots. For the sake 
of comparison, we each 
used different lures 
one of us a streamer, 
one a regulation wet fly 


and another a worm 
Only the worm. took 
fish, but the fish were 


small and not too plenti 


ful. On reaching th 
bowlder-strewn section 
we found that all the 
other fishermen had 
left. Here the worm 
conclusively proved it 
value. The fly-using 
fishermen did their best 
but caught not one 
trout, while the worm 


fisherman took at least 
one good fish from each 
hole he tried. I per 
sonally fished at least 
20 holes with nymph 
and wet fly, then gave 
up, and changed to 
worm. Going back and 
fishing those same holes 
again, I took 15 fair-size trout. 

3ut even the worms had to be fished 
just right. Simply to drop them into 
hole didn’t produce. We had to weight 


them with split shot, and then guid: 
them so the current could drag then 
well under the bowlders. Perhaps 


weighted fly fished in exactly that ma 
ner would have worked as well, but w 
neglected to try this. Altogether it wa 
a highly successful opening day, thank 


to a small brook and some worms. Thess 
fish were all brook trout—Salvelinu 
fontinalis. In the main stream whicl 
this brook fed, most of the trout were 


browns—Salmo fario. 

Another year, in the same general 
location but a week later in April, con 
ditions were average rather than al 
normal. It was cold and dark and 
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loomy, with flurries of snow and sleet. 
he water was so high that much of the 
tream couldn’t be fished. These are the 
mperatures I jotted down: water, 38 
egrees; air, 36 degrees. 
Bill and I arrived at the brook at 6 
m. Because we always had taken good 
h in the meadows, we went there first. 
e parted company after agreeing where 
meet 2 hours later. I spent most of 
it time trying to get near the stream 
farch had been rainy, and the meadows 


re so waterlogged that I could reach 
only one hole out of a possible dozen. 
That hole was bank-full, although the 
water was passably clear. I tried both 


es and worms without a single touch. 
I became discouraged when I found 
ouldn’t follow the stream on down, so 


nt back to the’ road and the rendez- 
vous. Bill reported similar conditions, 
though he had found several pools 


which could be fished. He had caught 
two 12-inchers, and became quite cocky 
when he heard I hadn’t caught a fish. 

I'd had enough of that meadow water, 


but Bill wanted to try it, so again we 
parted. I went downstream a consider- 
ble distance below him, to where the 
character of the stream changed. There 
it was faster, running through a rocky 
ravine with densely wooded banks. Here 


edge of 
fish all 


near the 
able to 


at least I could keep 
the water, and so be 
promising places 

First I tried a rapid which led direct- 


ly down into a right-angle pool. The 
current was so strong that two large 


buckshot were required to sink the bait. 
I paid out enough line so that my worm 
would be carried down into the pool, 
then let it drag along the bottom as it 
would. I fished it in this way for at 
least 10 minutes and then, as nothing 
happened, began reeling in quite rapidly. 
I had about half of the line retrieved, 
and the worm was skipping at and near 


the surface of the rapid, when I got a 
hard hit and connected with a 14-in. 
trout. 


This method of fishing seemed to be 
a good stunt, so I tried it again and 
caught a 10-incher. That finished the 
fishing in that rapid, and not one touch 
could I get in the pool below 

I've often wondered why trout will 
take a worm when it is being dragged 
willy-nilly up a fast current. That they 
do so frequently I know from experience. 
I'm sure they must think it is something 
other than a worm. Certainly the stunt 
is always worth trying. On that day the 
method was quite effective, and after 
fishing the next half mile of stream I had 
six keepers. Because these fish took at 
the surface, I had changed to a Polar 


Bear streamer. It got fewer hits than 
the worm, but produced three of my 
best fish. 


' 


Meanwhile Bill had done very well in 
the swamp above, taking four fat speci- 
mens weighty for their length. One of 
his 12-inchers weighed a pound. 

By now we had come to a stretch of 
fast water containing many pockets, but 
no holes worthy of the name. Here the 
fly would not work, while the weighted 
worm kept catching on the numerous 

jagged rocks. Then I began to use 
n head. I was sure there were good 
trout in these pocket holes, and that they 
would strike if we got the bait to them 
properly. 

1e solution was quite simple. By 
casting an unweighted worm upstream, 
and letting it drift down into the pockets, 
it performed perfectly. You had to study 
the currents first. You couldn’t reach a 
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We at South Bend, though 
actively engaged in war pro- 
duction work, are finding time to plan 
new and better tackle for enjoyment of the 
better out-of-doors of the future. But, when civilian 
materials are available we will go into production first 
with these famous and familiar names... 


Oreno-0-Matic Fly Rod Reels e Perfectoreno Reels 


Anti-Back-Lash Reels ¢ Black-Oreno Line 
South Bend Rods and Oreno and Obite Baits 
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TEMPER 


FIRSTS 





Power 
Action 
Stamina 


Prize Win- 

















First in Lake Trout 
1931-1942 


OR 12 years—1931 to 1942 inclusive—in 
pats Best Known Fishing Contest, True 
Temper took more than 52% of all prize-winning 
Lake Trout caught on rods of well-known make. 
Three hundred percent more prize winners were 
taken on True Temper than on any other make 
of rod, as well as more world’s record fish. In 7 of 
these 12 years, True Temper users took from 50% 
to 100% of all such prize winners, as follows: 


1932—6674%  1935—50% 1940—50% 
1933—66%34%  1937—100% 1942—60% 
1938—50% 


Thus, in the world’s most all inclusive sporting 
event, annually fought out by millions of anglers 
using hundreds of makes of tackle, over a territory 
extending from Alaska to Florida and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, this single rod—True Temper 
—met the field and year after year emerged the 
victor by a percentage so great that its equal is not 
recorded in all the history of sports. 


True Temper Rods—each with a fighting heart of 
clock spring tempered super steel, powered, bal- 
anced, and finished to master the heavy weight 
champions of the fishing world, will be manufac- 
tured when wartime restrictions are lifted. Now 
operating 100% on Air Corps requirements. Produced 
only by the makers of True Temper Products, Sport- 


ing Goods Division, Geneva, Ohio. 


















piace in one curreat by placing the bait 
in another. This meant that often you 
had to change position for each ob 
jective. Also, after getting the worm 
into the right spot, you couldn’t simply 
hang on to the rod and hope that the 
drift would be right. Rather it wa 
necessary to follow the drift with the 
rod, occasionally helping a bit by a lift 
or a twitch to one side. 

The trick was to make the bait look 
as if it were drifting naturally, and to 
keep it moving so that it reached the 
quiet pockets in fast water. Once thi 
was effected, a strike was forthcoming 
Our biggest fish was a 15-incher—not 
bad for a stream only about 30 mile 
from a large city. 

The trout were certainly feeding de 
spite the cold and dismal weather. We 
quit early because we had all the trout 
we wanted. Of course we kept putting 
fish back into the water, but though we 





“Every American who loves his coun- 
try should support a vigorous policy of 
conservation.’’—Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Share in the work of conservation. 


BUY A LICENSE! 





used the greatest care to strike quickly 
and speedily unhook the trout, neverthe 
less some fish managed to swallow the 
bait. On examining the stomachs of the 
ones we kept we found them gorged 
with hellgramites, yellowish nymphs, a 
water newt or so, remains of insects too 
much intermixed to be distinguishable 
and quantities of gravel. No wonde: 
those fish were heavy! 

These are typical records of early 
season fishing. Sometimes an early 
warm and dry spell makes early fl) 
fishing possible; but generally condition 
call for bait fished on or near the bot 
tom. Worms are always good, but in 
streams where minnows are abundant 
you’re likely to find minnows best. Also 
where trout make minnows a chief item 
of their diet, you'll find both streamer 
flies and spinners very effective. 

Each stream, each season, and each 
section of the country present their ow: 
problems. Study of conditions often will 
insure good luck when everything seems 
hopeless. Don’t quit when you've ex 
hausted your usual methods. Invent 
some new ones, or try those you’ve read 
of others using. There is no hard-and 
fast rule to follow. Trout don’t abide by 
rules. That’s why we find them so 
ascinating.—Ray Bergman. 


Storage for Worms 


IG angleworms in spring, when they’! 

easily found, and store them for lat 
use. Get a used wooden candy bucket 
one not too deep. Soak it in water ove! 
night. Line the inside of the bucket with 
three layers of gunny sacking, holding i 
place with thumb tacks. Cover bottom 
also with three layers of sacking, cut to 
fit. A beveled wooden lid, with hole 
bored for ventilation, comes next. The 
you’re ready for the dirt—leaf mold 
obtainable—and the worms. Moisten tl 
top of the side cloth sparingly from tin 
to time, feed the worms lightly with 
milk, bread crumbs, and coffee grounds, 
and they’ll keep lively throughout tl 


season Homer Lee Evans. 
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Free Pass to Paradise 


(Continued from page 17 


r of absolutely no action, Claire let 
a startled snort and lifted his rod. 
tip was dipping violently. Fifteen 

f offshore a pink-striped trout shat- 
ered the blue water in a series of frantic 
le ;. The rainbow fought gallantly, 
jumping a dozen times before Claire got 
, net under him. It was a beautiful fish, 
reen and silver and red, just twelve 
nches long and fat as butter. 

minute later I had his twin, and 
before I landed him Van hooked one. 
For half an hour we caught trout as fast 
is we could cast. They must have all 
bee made in the same mold, for they 
didn’t vary half an inch in size. Harold, 
halfway around the lake, stopped fishing 
suddenly and came bounding from rock 
to rock in our direction. Just before he 
reached us, the fish stopped biting as sud- 
denly as they had started. 

What are you catching them on?” 
Harold panted. 

Catching what?” Van inquired inno- 
cently. “There aren’t any fish in here.” 

No?” said Harold, throwing up the lid 
of Van’s basket. “Gimme some of that 
bait!” 
Van looked at his watch, squinted at 
the sun, poked some more tobacco in 
his corncob, and said there wasn’t any 





BUY A LICENSE! 
It will be your badge of sportsmanship. 
lt will show that you are doing your 
bit in the vital work of conservation. 





hurry—we wouldn't get another nibble 
for at least an hour. He went on to ex- 
plain that these bottom-feeding trout 
travel around the lake shore in schools, 
maintaining a passenger-train schedule. 
Between schools there would be absolute- 
ly nothing. 

“Then I’m going to cook these and eat 
them right now!” Harold declared 

He lit out for camp at a gallop with 
the basket under his arm, paying no 
attention to Van’s yells of protest. As 
we already had plenty of fish for every- 
one, we gathered up our gear and fol- 
lowed Harold. 

Next morning Van’s marvel bait pro- 
duced half a dozen more husky rainbows 
for each of us. Then we reluctantly 
shouldered our packs and hit the trail 
that would lead us back to the highway 
ind a bus for home. 

‘It’s fun to start in at one place and 

out another,” Claire said. “I get 
alot more kick out of it than just hik- 
ng somewhere, then hiking back again 
the same way. One of these days I'd like 


to spend a whole vacation on this trail 


l a couple of hundred miles, get a 
ty of scenery, fish some of the spots 
are practically virgin 
Name the day, brother, name the 
day Van said. And he took those 
wol right out of our mouths. 
DITOR’S NOTE—Complete infor- 
tion about the 2,255-mile Trailway 
ips, detailed itineraries, suggested 


k-packing equipment, camp sites, 

so on) may be obtained for 50 
cents direct from the Pacific Crest 
| l System Conference, 125 So. 


( nd Ave., Pasadena, Calif. | 
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™~ ong, lazy, golden hours on the blue waters of the Gulf... 


off Brownsville .. . Biloxi 
Mobile. . 


. . Gulfport . 
. Boca Grande . . . with only the tarpon to shatter the 


. Port Aransas... 


peace and sharpen the tang of salt air—such days will come again! 
To the millions of us, for whom fishing is the symbol of freedom 
and relaxation, those happy hours with trout and bass and pike 


. .. tarpon and sailfish and tuna 


seem far away. Actually, 


of course, each day brings them closer to all! 
Here at Shakespeare, though our hands are busy building the 
controls that will guide American warplanes ‘till the final mission 


... our hearts look to the day the 
men will come home... to better 
fishing . . . to better tackle... to 
whatever their hearts desire, 
Shakespeare Company, 335 East 
Kalamazoo Ave., Kalamazoo 2F, 


Michigan. 


















Send for 
Pocket Fishing Guide 
Shows best days to fish 
in 1944. *‘ Blacker the fish 
—better the day for 
fishing.”’ Write today 
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fifteen or twenty feet, much to his sur- 
prise and delight, and in a little while 
he was casting, after a fashion. I flinched 
every time that plug caught up short 
with a backlash, because I knew what 
was happening to that Nylon line, of 
which there is so precious little left. 
It’s one of my failings, however, never 
to begrudge a friend the use of my 
tackle if he has none, and after all 
Benny was my cousin, even though it 
wasn't my fault. 

Well, we cast and cast there at the 
river for perhaps three hours until my 
bones and muscles ached. Beating that 
breeze is no easy task, especially if you 
are heaving a plug weighing around an 
ounce and a quarter and are trying to 
reach way out. 

Benny, I was surprised to notice, was 
getting good distance on his plug. He 
was casting sideways and giving it 
plenty of power. I think he began to see 
that he was getting more distance at 
times than I was, and this spurred him 
on to superhuman efforts. 

I walked over beside Benny with the 
idea of suggesting that he go easy on 
my tackle 

“Look,” he said as I approached, “I can 
chuck this dern thing farther than you 
can.” 

“But that’s not the main idea,” I said. 
“Also you're punishing that rig too 
much.” 

“I bet you're just telling me that be- 
cause you can't chuck it as far,” Benny 
said with a grin, and I gave up and went 
back to my fishing. 

After a long lull during which I quit 
casting and just watched, there was an 
explosion not thirty feet in front of me 
as a tarpon leaped into the air. “They’re 
crossing the river!” Buckshot shouted, 
and I put a plug right on the spot where 
the tarpon had surfaced. 

An instant later another one lunged 
along the surface in front of Buckshot, 
and soon they began to break all around 
us. The tide had turned, and the tarpon 
were following the mullets to the deeper 
water on our side of the river. Buckshot 
and I were casting furiously, for ordi- 
narily a tarpon which has just surfaced 
in hot pursuit of a mullet will take any- 
thing you put near him. But for some 
strange reason these little fellows—little 
three-and-a-half and four-foot tarpon, 
which are just the right size for light- 
tackle casting from shore—wouldn'’t 
touch the baits. 

We put this down as some freak of 
nature and continued casting, certain 
that we would soon get action. But 
wonder changed to irritation. I switched 
from a slow-sinking, shore-minnow type 
lure to a fast sinker, and then to a spoon. 
I noticed that Buekshot too was chang- 
ing lures. 

Still no action, except the almost con- 
stant slashing and leaping of tarpon, 
some of which struck so near shore that 
they actually threw spray on us. Watch- 
ing them play on the Mexican side of 
the river had been torture. But for 
them to burst in front of my face and 
still refuse to strike was downright 
insulting. 

About that time there was a com- 
motion upstream, where I had parked 
sjenmy in order to keep him from 





Cousin Benny and the Silver Kings 


(Continued from page 35) 


wounding me with his wildly flailing 
rod. The commotion was followed by a 
good imitation of a rebel yell. 

Benny had a strike. 

A big tarpon had come up from some- 
where down in the bowels of the river 
and blasted that plug. Then the line 
broke. For Benny, being no man to 
give ground when he’s snubbing a year- 
ling down, refused to give the tarpon an 
inch. The tarpon took it. 

“It was a whopper,” Benny was shout- 
ing excitedly. “You ought to come up 
here, where the big ones are. You're 
wasting your x 

“All right, all right,” I cut him short. 
All my life I’ve listened to beginners 
telling me how to fish—and maybe I 
ought to listen more than I do. 

I gave him another plug and then 
stood beside him, watching. I don’t mind 
learning from anybody—but to have 
3enny, who never saw the salt water 
before, tell me how to catch tarpon was 





KNOT FREES SINKER 
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TO LEADER 
AND HOOK 





TO SINKER 
(SINKER LINE LIGHTER 
TEST THAN FISHING LINE) 











OST of my fishing is done in the 

Allegheny Mountains, and my favor- 
ite stream there has an exceptionally 
rocky bottom. I use minnows for bait, 
and a light sinker. All too often the sink- 
er wedges in the rocks, with the result 
that when Mr. Smallmouth takes the bait 
and starts to run, his progress is abrupt- 
ly halted; he becomes suspicious, and 
lets go. To overcome this, I’ve devised a 
method whereby the fish unties the knot 
that fastens the sinker to the line. 

Sure, I lose a lot of sinkers, but the 
method does permit the fish to take the 
bait without suspicion and, if hooked, to 
put up a better fight than he could other- 
wise. I have been using the knot for 
two seasons now, and it really works.— 
Clarence J. Fabian. 








a form of humiliation I couldn't stand. 

Benny in action was something to 
watch. All he was doing was casting 
out as far as he could (which was a 
“pretty fur piece” since I had given him 
a longer and sturdier rod than the one 
I was using), then reel in faster than I 
ever saw any human reel in before. He 
just kept that reel spinning. 

Well, I tried it. I practically wore my- 
self down to a nubbin in ten minutes 
spinning that plug in so fast the line 
rot hot coming through the guides. Still 
no soap. 

Then as I paused to consider, there 
was another blast and Benny let out 
another yell: “I got him! I got him!” 

But he didn’t have him, for the mighty 
silver king lunged into the air and threw 
the plug halfway back to Benny. 
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“Why, all you have to do—-~-” } 
started out, full of excitement. 

But I just said “Nuts!” and walks 
away. For I had seen all I needed to sé 
What Benny was doing was windir 


that plug in so fast that it would sta: 
on a run and end up no man kne' 


where—and occasionally right on tl 
surface. And it was there the tarp¢ 
struck. 

[I made a bee line for my fishi: 
jacket, which I had left on the ban 
to dig out a floater. I knew now that 
had the poison for those little rasca 
and I couldn’t understand why I had) 
thought of it before—yes, I knew. 
hadn’t thought of it because nothir 
is more discouraging than trying to ca 
a floater into the teeth of a twenty-m 
wind. , 


Well, I rooted deeper into the recess« 


of that fishing jacket—but no floater 

I looked up at Buckshot, with tl 
idea of borrowing one, and noticed th 
he was tying on a floater. Buckshot 
no man to miss what’s going on. 

“Got another one?” I asked in hopef 
tones, but just then Buckshot had 
strike—on his first cast. The little ta 
pon kicked free, which wasn’t surprisi 
considering that huge floater was abo 


a third as long as the fish. I figured the 
tarpon was pretty brave even to t 


swallowing such an object. 
Buckshot didn’t have another floate1 
I was as much on the spot as a fly-1 
fisherman when the bass are frisi 
steadily to dragon flies, and who } 


nothing but metal spinners in his box 


Then memory came to my rescue 
I recalled that, several years befor 


I had tried using that same _ sho 
minnow lure of mine with the lip at t! 


front removed. At the time I had give: 


up the idea because the lure remains 
too close to the surface. Now I fish 


out my pocketknife, unscrewed that li} 


and tossed the plug out. Even before 


struck the water I had it coming bac! 


in. I held the rod tip high, waved 
rapidly back and forth, to keep tl 


minnow on the surface, and reeled rapid 


ly and in jerks. 








The lure began zigzagging back along 


the surface. But it never got all the w 


home because a flashy four-footer tore 
into it, and tarpon fishing came bac! 


into its own. 

The next hour and a half will li 
long in my memory. 

We had glorious, soul-stirring actio: 


3uckshot and I, that is. I wanted Benny 


to suffer awhile. The memory of |! 


trying to tell me how to catch tarpo! 


still rankled, and at times I can be 
lot meaner than I ought to be. 

But I was to regret my action. 

For apparently Benny decided 
wasn't getting action because he was! 
casting far enough. So he made 
mighty heave, the rod broke off cle 
just below the reel seat, and the wh: 
outfit went flying into the river. 


Benny went right in behind it—int 


fifteen feet of water with a fair riv 
current. 

“Come back, come back!” I shouts 
forgetting all about the tarpon jumpi 
out there on the end of my line. 

As Benny came up sputtering a! 
splashing, Buckshot ran over and stu 
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“War Bonds ~— 2 words that mean peace and plenty 
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~ 2, words that mean smooth whiskey he Walker's DeLuxe’ 








ick HIRAM 
it WALKER 
the 5 
= Never in the world could a whiskey have the 
neg sunny good nature of this grand straight bourbon 
ay but for a Hiram Walker distilling refinement 
; i which makes Walker’s DeLuxe smooth from the 
start. Further mellowed by four long years in 
the wood, Walker’s DeLuxe sums up in two 
words everything you’d hope to find in whiskey 
ny smoothness. Rare any time...especially so now be- 
on cause the distillery is making only alcohol for war. 
i 
n't 
BeYjst 
) ’ ° 
. Se sourson 
Duakhlan 
1, a ‘t, yas 
5 Peers, Zllere 
nd ey - ; * 
. A  - . 
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Straight bourbon whiskey. 90 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Copr. 1944 
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So lifelike it seems you can hear the b-z-z-z of 
their wings. Airy, graceful and trim as fighter 

planes . . . thrilling to “fly” to the pool’s dark shadow 

. . . tied of only the finest materials to give feather- 
e landings and still withstand the taut, smashing 
combat of trout, bass, pan fish, salmon or musky, 
eber makes scores of patterns besides those pictured 

... and best of all, you can still buy flies and flies 

find fish — even in nearby streams and lakes 

where other lures may have failed or be un- 
suited. To keep “fit”, keep fishing. 


Say “Weber” to your dealer. 


AVWeloicte MAKES IT 


A EICH TAWEC IT 





Flies for our Fliers ’ : 


On life rafts — in end-of 

the-world jungles — fliers ; \ 
depend on fish for food ; 
(and even as a life-saving 

substitute for drinking water) / 

We, at Weber, are proud 

for having supplied many 

hundred thousand flies 

included in Uncle 

Sam's emergency kit for / 


the army air force. 


CE 


To Make 
Your Tackle 
Last 


For only a trifle you 
con keep your tackle 
. fit with these Weber 
eee 


Rodspar Varnish Ferrule Cement 
25¢ Je 


FLIES: Upper row, r. tol.: 
Gray Ghost Streamer, Jock 
Scott Salmon, Trude Hair 
Fly, Olive Quill Dry, Mon- 
treal Wet, Col. Fuller Bass 
Fly. Lower row, |. to r.: 
Mickey Finn, Shinerokle, 
Popeye, Pop-N-Wig}l, Ori- 
ole Streamer, Millerakle. 


Floataline 25¢ .. 
Lengthens life of line; 10-yc. cols 
keeps it soft, pliable, + trilliant c 


WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 


World’s Largest in Fly Tackle @ Stevens Point, Wiscons® 























~»Winding’? 






3 
10-yc. cols 
rilliant cow 
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his rod out, remarking as he did so, 
“Go easy on that rod, chum—special 
made and cost me thirty smackers.” 
enny grabbed it and began to ease 
his way in to shore. As he did I heaved 
a mighty sigh of relief—and my tarpon 
ped and threw the plug. I guess I 


un 
i, rved to lose him, for I’d been pretty 
mean to Benny. When you take a man 
down to fish for tarpon for the first 
time you ought to help him every way 
you can. 
’ We built a driftwood fire and Benny 
stood there in the late afternoon sun 
drying himself. Buckshot and I returned 
to the silver kings, and Buckshot had 
to adopt my way of fishing because he 
ost that big floater on a huge tarpon 
that just ran on to the end of the line 
und then broke it. 

Pretty soon I noticed Benny there 
beside me, watching. “I’m awful sorry 


about that rod,” he said. 

“Skip it. I weakened it there last year 
yn a jackfish,” I told him. 

“T'll get you another outfit.” 

“Don’t bother. Want to catch one?” 

“Sure,” he said, and the gleam which 
vanished from his eye when he hit the 
chilly water of the river returned. 

“Now you don’t have to cast hard,” I 
said. “Just toss it out a little way, then 
hold the rod tip up like this and give the 
bait little jerks with the rod.” 

“T see,” he said, eager to get his hands 
on the rig. 

He cast out and began winding that 
lure in just as he had before—as fast as 
he could wind it and with absolutely 
no movement of the rod, which he held 
down to the side. 


“Don’t do it that way, Benny,” I said. 





“I’ve been trying to explain to you 

Then the tarpon hit. 

He was a mighty fellow, as big as any 
we'd seen that day. And I have to hand 
it to Benny—instead of clamping down 
on the reel this time, he began to show 
signs of learning. He just let the light 
tension of the star drag take care of the 
situation and went to work on his fish. 

The sun eased down toward the horizon 
and the battle raged on. Buckshot hooked 
and landed another small tarpon and 
still Benny and his fish battled. He fol- 
lowed the big fellow far around the bend 
of the river mouth, into the edge of the 
Gulf where breakers were bouncing him 
about. 

I began to worry. But Benny held on. 

And finally he started to gain ground. 
Slowly he worked the big fish in toward 
the shallow water there where the river 
and the Gulf blend, and eventually he 
landed it—one of the biggest silver kings 
I ever saw caught at the river on bait- 
casting tackle. 


“Nice work; fine job,” said Buckshot, 
who isn’t a man to toss praise around 
lightly. 

“Thanks,” Benny said with becoming 
modesty. 

“You handled him like a veteran,” I 
added. 


“Much obliged,” Benny said. “But you 
know, you were wrong about having to 
hold that rod up and jerk.” 

“Aw, nuts,” I said and walked away, 
trying not to hear Buckshot snickering 
to himself. 


I don’t blame Benny, though. He's 
learned something about tarpon—he just 
hasn’t had time to learn much about 


tarpon fishermen. 


Anglers Queries 


To Make Leader Sink 
Question: I fish mostly with dry flies, and 
while I can make both fly and line float satis- 
factorily, I do have trouble getting my leaders 
to sink. Can you advise me?—W. D. H., Calif. 


Answer: Soften Lava soap (the kind contain- 
ing pumice) to a paste consistency. Work into 
this as much trisodium phosphate as possible. 
Then put the mixture in a small shallow con- 
tainer, and let dry. To use, moisten finger, rub 
the mixture, then rub on the leader.—R. B. 


Pacific Salmon on Flies 


Question: I must differ with you when you 
say Pacific Coast salmon don’t take flies. I 
have been catching them on flies for 40 years— 
casting as one would for Atlantic salmon, or 
our own grand steelheads. I have caught springs, 
cohoes, and humpbacks in both salt and fresh 


water, and on all kinds of flies —F. D., British 
Columbia. 

Answer: Many thanks for your dope on 
Pacific Coast salmon. I have heard enough 


about them now to make me decide not to spend 


all my time steelhead fishing the next time I 
go west. I’ve always wanted to try for your 
Salmon with a fly, but my _ steelhead-fishing 
‘tlends always discouraged me.—R. B. 
Quarry Bass Again 

Question: Not long ago there was an item in 
OUTDOOR LIFE about catching bass in an 
Ohio stone quarry. Or rather, about not catch- 
ing them. We have a quarry here in Indiana 
_ s the home of plenty of big bass, and they 
00 a 


e mighty hard to catch. As I remember 
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. sistently. 


it, you advised night fishing. 
hasn't worked with me. In fact, nothing has, 
and so far I have caught just one bass in that 
quarry. 

Now, there must be something that these fish 
will take. How about asking your readers if 
any of them have discovered a lure that wi!! do 


the trick? —C. O. R., Ind. 


Answer: I do wish we could find someone 
who has had luck catching these quarry bass 
I've been seeking information for years but, 
aside from an occasional odd time when some- 
one has hit it just right, the experiences of all 
have been the same as yours. I believe 
every sort of artificial and live bait 
tried, but nothing seems to work, at least 
But we'll keep hoping.—R. B. 


con- 


Mullets on Rod and Reel 


Question: While sitting 
cruiser in Balboa 


in the stern of my 
Bay, Calif., hardly an hour 
goes by that a beautiful mullet does not jump 
clear of the water. Recently a 23-in., 6-Ib. 
mullet landed on a wharf here, and was quickly 
cornered by a woman, who'd been lying there 
sunning herself. Please tell me how mullets can 
be caught by rod and reel, as they are very 
good to eat.—W. S. L., Calif 


Answer: Mullets feed mostly on the vegeta- 
tion that’s contained in mud, and I have never 
known anyone to fish for them with rod and reel. 
I imagine that the only way they could be 
caught would be to sink the bait in the mud 
where they are feeding. You see, when feeding, 
they suck up mud. The pharyngeals act as a 
filter, the food is separated and drawn into the 
stomach. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
a bait on a small hook would be taken up if 
mixed in with the food on which the fish is 
feeding.—R. B. 
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Well, night fishing | 


that | 
has been | 








Little boy 
runs away! 


Every man is but a grown-up boy. Like 
any boy, he gets bored, fed up with his 
job, his troubles, his noisy, dreary, dusty 
surroundings. 

So, like a boy, he thinks of running away 
— — and he does! 

Secretly he pores over and packs his fish- 
ing tackle. He goes fishing. He comes 
back ruddier, fresher, happier. Gone from 
his brains are the cobwebs. He has new 
zest for his job. Fresh air, clear waters 
and God’s green trees have sent him back 
a new boy. 

So if you have tnat urge to run away, give 
in to it, when you can spare the time. If 
you go fishing, you’ll return a better man. 
You’ll be a more successful fisherman if 
you take H-I tackle and lures with you. 
They’re ‘‘Best by Test.” 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., Utica, New York 






Before. Peal Hatbor, makers of the lar 
tine of fishing tackle in Americ 
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HE body hair of 
deer serves two use- 
ful purposes for the fly 
tyer. When tied on the 
hook for a body and 
clipped, it makes a fat and juicy-loc g 
morsel that the trout like. Used sparing- 
ly in this way, and making open sy 
by wrapping at intervals with co 
silk, it makes a good nymph. Used t 
7 and clipped short it makes an exces 
GLEICHER dry-fly body. 
Also, when so tied as to imitate wings 








c P&K lying along the shank, it works very w 
After a long hard winter at the lathe or screw machine— WHIRL-A-WAY as an imitation grasshopper. Trout « 
or playing chambermaid to a lot of red ration points; Amaaing prefer such a fly to the feather-wing 
when you're all tired out and each day seems just like & ore types. This grasshopper fly looks rather 
otor “ 


rough when you compare it with fly 
tied with deer-tail hair or feathers, but 
don’t let that mislead you. It is this 
very roughness that makes it effective 


Patterns 





the day before; you’re in a bad way, and, brother, you’d 
better relax. 


There’s no better way to relax than a day with your 
favorite rod and reel, and plenty of P & K Lures (your 
dealer has them now). Old Man River’s got just what 
you need. He sure can give you a lot of relaxation in 
only a few hours. And how you can produce the next day! 


. . . 
Steel fly rods have improved to 
extent once believed impossible. The 
disadvantage of too much weight has 






































BUY After this is all over, P & K will have some amazing oan quem gal tn aelten of 
new lures for you (they are all ready for the go signal rod, while ditiaend Scone that of bans! 
WAR now) and fishermen will come into their own again. lige Piri Re isfs a onl x Aci ere A 
Until then—Good Fishing, Brother! is very satisfactory — omen = : foot 
BONDS you get accustomed to it. As action log 
Write for Free Color Catalog easily standardized in steel rods, 1 lye 
™ simplifies the making of replacem« T 
PACHNER & KOLLER INC 3438 ARCHER AVENUE -—* a l 
; 7 CHICAGO, 8, ILLINOIS — oo ae =e evel 
én aot tai nial 1e fixed-spool spinning reel will \ we 
There’s no finer way then the American atisfactorily on any light bait-casting est 
, , rod. However, as a rule the grit "1a 
way. let's keep it that way. Buy War dl ig 3 © 8 rl such rods are not well adapted to th a 
Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. “ i&t© U fi spinning reel, making its use a bit awk- | po. 
a = — : ward. Remember that the spinning re: fp 
=i | “CommenSense “ FLY BOOKS by Ray Bergman is intended for lures which are too light nti 
Go GQueatine of teense eonter Based on 35 years’ experi- to cast with regulation bait-casting out onal 
Sap over & senetation. Send 40% ence in all parts of the fits. Some anglers seem to think that aaa 
free folder describing this com- country. Thore ighly a. the spinning outfit is intended f It 
plete line of books for every asmphe, t p Baa A —— sorts of lures, including the heavy ons “ 
type of wet, dry or streamer fly. acid Se . sackie pete But unless you intend to use a spi! 
A. J. GALLAGER, DEPT. O rods and how to sclect and reel with a rod suitable for casting ',-0: T 
921 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. se vt weather = — lures, it is foolish to buy one at all. a 
t athe r« a 
| haprters on lake ee e ss 

















. Se char d 
Ce trout, salmon and gray- fish 
lit 
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? 
ind on fly-tying. 11 Nature provides many dyes which ¢ mak 
1 t if 1] ] 2 , o + 2 nak 
fy pla es in full — 4 be used by the fly tyer if nothing else is ‘ 
nes t t 00 s — ‘ o 4 10n 


< awi P. uotous, 9 + 
‘ — available. For instance, the wood « 


















Look What Only 98¢ Buys 





























"Se Here’s America’s biggest 10-Power | AT F R E D i A , K NOP F Kentucky yellowwood, or gopher wood md 
a Telescope value. Don *t confuse it d 4 ‘ d it Cladrastis lutea), a smooth-barked, pir J 
with small‘ weak-vision telescopes. > - oa : , lefir 
It’s precision made and measures full I ublisher * 501 Madison Ave. * N.Y i nate-leaved tree having fragrant w! ste 
l6inches, Focuses instantly on sta- ce in le ie] , 
tionary or moving objects. Brings pe alike blooms nm June, yie Ids 
for aw ay objects 19 times closer. saffron dye. Dyer’s oak (the quere 
r—sharp—B1Gas Life. You'd - ° <8 : 2 4 ae 
eupect to pay up to $10 for such | “30.000.000 Americans now own War Quercus velutina, synonym Qq. ti B 
ower, Everyone should own a . . hac ; angve-co)] ' . - hs . 4 
-owerful Telescope, Spot air- Bonds. You're probably one of them. has an orange-colored innet _bark ' on 
planes—ide ntify distant ob- | B , " » all oe makes a good yellow dye. This t1 : 
jects, people, animals, etc. | ut are you buying all you ean? found in poor soil in many E 
Valuable for Air Warde “SS = aa : ; : ¢ aa imi 
fmnen. Ideal for fh Sports: 2 states. Other producers of yellow d whe 
men a r fights, ball | 1 al 
panentgeeadectane | COW Can Always Do are the wild sunflower (helianthus) and 4), 
the rabbit brush (Chrysothamni . wat 


am events, eter front row | 
wa Seats from way back. = : ‘ . wale 
¥ y~ Ay Better At GATEWAY seosus). This dye is made by boiling the TI 


CLIP AD AND MAIL If you are a reguiar Gateway customer, you don’t have to blossoms. Among other plants that ye i 

















Just clip this ad and mail 
vith 9Se (plus 10c fo be told — you know Gateway leads.the proeession. Stock aa 
“necking end postage. | are —~ + : every item is sold on a Money-Back Guarante¢ a yellow dye are the desert ma! a le 
yy eye 19 | Order direct from this list or Write for FREE CIRCULAR. VM. Freemontii, synonym Berberis - red 
ypuaren't positively | Shakespeare Nylon ory Line—25 yd. coil montii). and the bark and roots of 1) 
Gaye and we niin. | $1.70 4870-G Size G, 1 $2.00 4370-E Size E 1.49 rf : x j hice astite re 
fund your money in | 1.80 4370-F Size F, 1.35 2.25 4370-D SizeD 1.69 | Ye!}owroot (Xanthorrhiza apy 
See, 3 Re. | $2.50 4370-C Size C, 1.88 und in the Southeast. hic] 
your | Metal tackle box, 16 inch 3.89—18 inch aaa 4.35 2 (S ri rad / 
“heaenel Sanguinaria canadeé , 
: | No. GR71—Rubber Froggie Lure, 234 inch ..--- 25 Se ae : es +4 au 
No. 10—Al Foss Jazz Wiggler—'2 oz. each .____..49 makes a very good red dye, and hs ib 
j ebtenelh: Sy ee 3 in. Pearl overall 6% in. 6K1.49 the roots of the puccoon (genus Lif he Ri 
Commando Casting line, 25 yd. spools. State test— ers , airy an f the “_ 
| _ 15 or 18 Ib. test— No. Colas: caiedieia 39 , : ee Wg ft: er reuge maaey sen : re lies 
ART | | $1.50 Plug & Bug Box, pure aluminum,754x4x1 in. 1.19 Oras" amily, which has large orang , dro; 
| No. 682—Pflueger weightcel June Bug Spinners _...24 vellow flowers that cluster at the ft: ; The 
wi GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO. _ 
MART, Dept. 313, soo N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, LL. 1330 Main St. Kansas City 6, Mo. Page 62 OUTDOOR LIFE 


















Yk ‘Best Top Water Bait 
Tn IE Used!”’ 
ver sea: 
Ji —W rites Harold A. Chandler, Aurora, Il. 
\ 

A {Photo shows catch of small mouth bass) 

ooking 

paring- 

Spaces 

colored 

d thick 

cellent 

| Wings “My fishine party included ; i 

ry well My fishing party included Mrs. Ha 

t often ; ~ Chandler, brother Harlan Ci 

wing . nel ters Gwen and Betty and 
rather 

na fly 

rs, but 

is this 

ctive. 
to an 

“he old 

ht has 

of the 

am boo, 

. after § foot-high stems. Roots of the flowering sufficient to allow this fly to be played on 

ms are — dogwood (Cornus florida) yield a red the surface, along with the lower drop- 

S, this § dye, also. per fly. It takes a long rod to do the 

ment ‘The bark of the swamp maple (Acer best work with such a cast, and one of 

rubrum) makes a dark blue dye, and 101. ft. is just about right. 
everyone knows that butternut and - - 2 

Bo ', | dlack-walnut rinds and bark yield a Never fail to fish under or behind the 

on an dark brown dye. All the alders have water falling from any natural dams you 

to the apoyiiting Set, the colors ranging may come to. Casting a fly to such 

t awk- ~ gg « a at pe pcs aoe doesn’t a manatee ok a 

wocKky 4 ; oesn’t go to where the fish lie—behinc 

a serrulata) makes a good eres page ton the waterfall. Put lead on the fly, and 

1g out- entire plant until reauer d 2s “8 drop it down the waterfall so that it 

. ae paste, then dry into cakes. To use, simply gets behind it. Such a location is ex- 

2 soak the cake in hot water. cellent for bait, also. 

2 r all It's fun to experiment in the making of a 

A ing your own dyes. Try it sometime. When fish will not strike in shallow 

r 1,-02. There are sieiieaal iioaten arcane “telat waters, locate bars out from the shore, 

| often spoil our chances for fishing suc- and ~— — them baton gear vd 

cess. They are: showing ourselves to the = aig Artersge 5 4 ure. Sometimes 

fish; scaring the fish with line or leader; when you think fish are not feeding be- 

ch can making a poor cast; setting up vihea- cause they aren’t where you usually 

else Foam , a epee catch them, they may be in adjacent 

of th — by walking or wading; and mguring deep water, preying on schools of min- 
wood = ee ee ee nows, or seeking other food. 

d, ad lefinitely are feeding, yet you can’t * 2 e@ 
— catch them, one or more of these careless A solution of mustard and water will 
40 errors may be the reason for your failure. ring worms to the surface. However, 

eitre : ae ree when the weather is dry, at which time 

a ich Bumblebees, wasps, and many beetles _ it usually is dificult to find worms, it is 

* constitute the food of fish in big lakes. necessary first to wet the ground thor- 
air . & The insects mentioned can make only oughly before pouring on the solution. 

- limited flights without rest, and often, Otherwise the solution won't get deep 

- e when heavily laden, are blown out of enough to bring up the worms. Always 

a their course and fall exhausted into the Wash the worms thoroughly that you 

a Ty water. get by this method; otherwise they 
¥ be Therefore any fat-bodied fuzzy fly is won't keep well. 
poor likely to be a good artificial. Good body ee e 
- Py colors for such flies are bright green, Do you have trouble hooking fish when 
E red, yellow, blue, and black. No wings using crawfish for bait? Try using a 


folit ire necessary, just hackles tied only at 
the head, and the bodies should be very 





¢ thick. The assumption is that the hackle 
ae imitates the frantically buzzing wings of 
Lithe f° bug trying to rise from the water. 

f the Best results are to be had with three 
oO” fies, the end fly being a bushy wet, the 
“ e droppers being of the fat-bodied type. 





The length of the top dropper should be 
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gang of two small-size treble hooks. In- 
sert one point of the top treble hook in 
the tail of the crawfish, and one point of 
the other treble near the head. This 
leaves exposed two barbed points on 
each treble. When a fish hits this craw- 
fish there isn’t any need of waiting for 
it to be swallowed. Strike as soon as the 
fish seems to have a good hold.—R. B. 
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“The picture shows the re- 
sults of fishing with the Jit- 
terbug in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. Six of us, 
using two casting poles, were 
sure kept busy in 214 hours 
of fishing. For large and small 





mouth bass and also Great 
Northerns, Jitterbug is be- 
yond a doubt the best top 


water bait I ever used.”—H. 
A. Chandler, Aurora, III. 


Write for Catalog 


It gives you a lot of interest- 


ing photographs and informa- 
tion about Jitterbugs, the 
famous surface baits, and also 


my popular family of Hawaiian 
Wigglers 


FRED ARBOGAST 
id 423 North “'reet @ Akron 3, Ohio 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 







It’s reassuring to _ 
find the things that \ 
live on, because 
they are good. Im- 
ported Mediterranean briar is one of those 
things—the perfect pipe moterial. 





GENUINE IMPORTED 
BRIAR 


Antique and 
Smooth Finish... 
Many hondsome 
models. 


Every pipe 
numbered, 
registered 
ond guvor- 
onteed by 
LHS 


NEW !<Qpsterncrest QD 


Only perfect groin specimens for these 
de luxe pipes—circled with 14K solid gold 
bond. Truly, “Perfectionina pipe —$7. 


SORRY — Many LHS pipes ore going to the armed serv- 
ices. Your dealer may not always be able to supply you. 


L. GL STERN, lac., Store Bidg,, 68 Pearl St., Bhlyn,W.Y. 
Makers of famous <p> aun fine $10 











New Fishing Lines in 
the Wartime Skies... 


It may seem like a far cry from the 
equipment of a Yank paratrooper to that 
of a postwar fisherman whipping his 
favorite lake or stream. 


Yet, between these two exists a real con- 
nection . . . a relationship that will be 
made gratifyingly plain to you... and 
to all fishermen . . . by BRISTOL im- 


mediately after victory. May we explain: 





risto! 


Bristol HORTON ’ ATIMTITTIMTT a CO. 


BRISTOL, 





At BRISTOL, among other war activi- 
ties, we have turned our veteran skill as 
manufacturers of fine fishing lines into 
the quantity production of parachute 
cord for the ’chutes of paratroopers and 
aviators. 


Now, in turn, from the fabrication of 
this parachute cord, we are learning new 
lessons, new betterments, which quickly, 
when the war is won, will make 
BRISTOVL’S famous fishing lines even of 
finer, more outstanding quality than 
those famous BRISTOL fishing lines 
which you have found so strong and so 
superior in the past. 





CONNECTICUT 


PEACETIME PRODUCTS — FISHING RODS, LINES, REELS, GOLF CLUBS 


Canada Goose 


(Continued from page 24) 


beneath a covering of straw, awaiting a 
chance for a shot. The air seemed fi 
of geese as they flew in from the riv 
to feed. Again and again a flock wou 
come into the field, flying low and 
headed straight for me, but inevital 
would flare when just out of range. | 
was sure that I was well concealed, 

I lay absolutely motionless, but sor 
thing telegraphed danger to the wise « 
ganders leading the flocks, and not 
shot did I get. Afterward I conclud 
that light reflected from my eyeglas 
must have warned the geese. 

When the Canadas are on the grou 
it is almost impossible to stalk the 
They put out sentinels, according to t 
military practice, and these do not fi 
but are on the watch every moms 
Furthermore, the feeding birds ra 
their heads at intervals to look ab 
warily, so that always there are sev 
to warn the flock of danger. 

The Canada breeds over a wide ar 
from the northermost limit of trees 
the lower Yukon Valley of Alaska, e 
to Labrador, south to the Gulf of 
Lawrence, and in South Dakota, Ci 
rado, and northern California. It wint« 
from southern British Columbia, sout 
ern Ontario, South Dakota, southe 
Wisconsin, and southern New Engla: 
to Florida, southern California, the Gu 
Coast, and Mexico. The peak of th: 
southern migration usually is during t! 
last ten days of November, in a norma 
season, 

On the North Atlantic Coast our ges 
come from nesting grounds in Labrad 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Canadi 
maritime provinces, and New Engla1 
These birds rarely go farther south th 
New Jersey. Most of the Canadas tl 
fill the air with their bugling in Che 
peake and Delaware Bays come from t 
nesting marshes of the Hudson Bay area 
and travel south through southern O 
tario. They are augmented by Canadas 
bred in Michigan, and by still others 
from northern Quebec, the various flights 
merging in the Great Lakes region. T! 
the main flights go over western Pennsyl- 
vania, to come to rest in the rich feeding 
grounds of the bays mentioned. 

The big Mississippi Flyway draws the 
Canadas from the flats of the Yuk 
the creat marshes of the Canadian prai- 
rie provinces, and the northern tier of 
states in the Mississippi drainage. Thé 
Central Flyway, in that area betwee! 
the Mississippi and the eastern slope of 
the Rockies, gets its geese from the sar 
general breeding area, yet the geese that 
take it rarely if ever are diverted to the 
Mississippi Flyway. The Pacific Co 
Flyway gets its Canadas from Alas 
British Columbia, and the Northwe 
ern states. Thus, from time immemorial 
geese which have bred within the same 
region, and perhaps on the same marsh, 
inevitably separate during the southern 
migration, each family taking the flyway 
that its ancestors took. Bird banding 
has given conclusive proof of this. 

Not only is the honker the largest 
our legal waterfowl—males averagi 
from ten to twelve pounds and fema 
from eight to nine—but he also is d 
tinguished for his family life. Unli 
most birds, which either mate for t 
season only or, like the pheasant, 
polygamous, the white-cheeked, stat 
bird picks one mate and sticks to he! 
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father of 
faithful | 


for life. He not merely is the 
her goslings, but he is the 
guardian of her and them. He will | 
oldly attack and drive away with re-| 
peated powerful blows of his wings such 
enemies as foxes. 

No living creature among our wildlife 
; braver or more devoted to mate and 
family than the Canada goose. For 
terling character and typical American- 

m he would have been a much more 
fitting national emblem than the bald 
eagle which we have. 

The size of the Canada makes his 
light deceptive. The tendency is to 
underrate it and not to give a big enough 
ead. According to The Flight Speed of 
Birds, issued by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 

fe Service, the bird attains a speed of 
from forty-five to sixty miles an hour. 

Not only does the Canada give the 
finest sport of all our geese, but it also 
is the best eating, the flesh of the sea- 

on’s young being especially good. Doubt- 
ess the clean eating habits of the birds 
have much to do with this. They are 
largely vegetarian in their food prefer- 
ences, eating roots and other portions of 
water plants, wild rice, berries, eelgrass, 
and minute water plants. Gr: par- 
ticularly the roots, is much liked, and 
where geese have been feeding the sward 
is about as well cut up as if sheep had 
been feeding there. During the summer 
they eat many insects, grasshoppers be- 
ing especially favored. 

A good caller can sometimes bring the 
Canadas in when you only have duck 
decoys out and are not expecting any of 
these truly royal birds. Once, in south- 
ern New Jersey, the shooting had been 
very poor. There was no wind and the 
weather was too mild. Tired of watchful 
waiting that brought no rewards, I 


iss, 


curled up in the duck boat and fell 
asleep. I was aroused by the boatman 
poking me. 

“Geese! Load with 2’s, quick!” he 


directed. 

Quickly I removed my No. 6 shells and 
reloaded with 2’s, of which I fortunately 
had several. I kept down, watching the 
boatman peering through the _ reeds 
which had turned the boat into a blind. 
Then, without use of any artificial call, 
he began with his mouth a series of 


rising nasal grunts—ah-a-w-n-k! He 
pitched the first syllable at about the 
note of middle C, while the “awnk” was 


about the G above. 


I could not see the birds, but watched 
the boatman’s eyes and face. He had 
spied the geese flying upriver. A wind 


had come up, and it was blowing colder, 
thus bringing the birds in. The geese | 
heard his calling, circled, and now were | 
coming upwind to our duck decoys. 
“Now!” 
I bounced to a sitting position and 
iw five Canadas not more than thirty 
yards off, flying over the decoys at ex- 
press speed and rising. At the last 
moment the leader had decided that all 
was not well. I picked out the last bird, 
being nearest to me, and in my ex- 
citement fired both barrels at once. The 
ose dropped with a tremendous splash, 


while I was nearly driven through the 
bottom of the boat by the recoil. 
The boatman waded out and picked 


Its neck was shattered. 
“You killed that 


up my goose. 
“Hum!” he grunted. 
bird twice!”—P. A. P. 





NEXT MONTH: The Mountain Lion—an- 
ther of Outdoor Life’s full-color studies. 
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BRONSON REEL 


FOREMAST 1 PRECISION 













Army-Navy “E” Award 
ed April 17 
service star awarded 
November 27, 


COXE REELS ARE 





—“T ° ~S 

Drop a Line to 
wre Ask for your copy of Hilde- 
= brandt’s Hints . . . tell about 


spinners and flies and how to use ‘em 
/for all kinds of fishing. Good advice 
from folks who know. Not a dry line 
in it. Your copy FREE. Address — 


HILDEBRANDT 











Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
When Writing Advertisers 


anti- 


sheckproof, 15 
magnetic, radium dial and hands, unbreakable 
crystal, stainless steel back, precision tested. 


No. XR 124—Small second hand $34.75 


$39.15 


Waterproof, jewels, 


No. XR '21—Sweep second hand 
POSTPAID FED. TAX INCL. + MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet “'XR"’ 


BELL WATCH COMPANY 


Time and Life Bldg., Rockefelter Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


|= LOGANSPORT 622HighSt. INDIANA | 




















Although it is not possible to produce fishing reels 
now as we are 100‘. engaged in producing critical 
war materials, post war Bronson and Coxe reels 
will be competitive in price and supreme in de- 
sign, material and workmanship as before. 
Let's all help to achieve unconditionol 
Victory soon 
1943 BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNOBTAINABLE UNTIL AFTER THE WAR 


OMe 0s. one 
COMPANY 
BRONSON, MICHICAN 


1948. Ist 









ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agoniz 
ing pains of these diseases when the 


usual remedies have failed. Learn 
| about a new trustworthy, modern 
| non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinie’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 4000, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





BOY—AND HOW IT DOES CATCH ere 
Johnson’s Silver Minnow has long been the 
favorite of both fresh and salt water fisher- 
men. It is absolutely weedless—strong—ceasy 
to cast — no spin—and has an action all its 
own. If your dealer cannot supply you— 
write us, please. 


Also JOHNSON’S CAPER. it's “got what 


it takes.’’ It snakes its way through the 
weeds with a tantalizing, impudent swag- 
ger that stirs up FISH. Write for catalog. 


| ® DURING THE EMERGENCY 
boos good care of your Johnson Spoons 
LOUIS JOHNSON COMPANY 
40-B N. Wells St., Chicago 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 
THESE MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
NOW DOING WAR WORK 








FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 
J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
BILL DEWITT BAITS 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 

























































NEWTON LINE CO. 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 

PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 

SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 

THE WORTH COMPANY 

U. S. LINE CO. 
WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 

THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
ANIMAL TRAP CO. 

G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC. 

BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
W. R. CASE & SONS CUTLERY CO. 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
WESTERN STATES CUTLERY COMPANY 





' MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 


WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 
CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 

DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
FOLBOT CORPORATION 
INDIAN BOAT COMPANY 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
THE LAUSON CO. 

MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
OLUF MIKKELSEN 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
OWENS YACHT COMPANY 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 

ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
OUTERS’ LABORATORIES 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 

REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


AGFA ANSCO 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
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MERICAN FORCES are on the victory trail, and a sizable part of the equipment they're 
A using comes from the factories of the sporting-goods industry. OUTDOOR LIFE salutes 
this vital production effort with its Victory Citations — inspiring evidence, to every 
factory, of the whole-hearted support of millions of sportsman friends. 
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Smallmouths in the Valley 


~ 


(Continued from page 27) 


Wood, Green and Dark Drakes, Alder, 
Coachman, Grasshopper, and Mosquito. 
Now I tied a new tippet to the end of 
ny 714-foot leader, tapered to 3X. That 
is my favorite leader for small-stream 
iry-fly fishing, though we also use lead- 
ers tapered to 1X or 2X. I use a 4%- 
unce, 8-foot split-bamboo rod _ with 
medium action, and an H-D-H tapered 
ine. This outfit has proved to be a kill- 
ng one for such fishing. ‘ 

Then came a large pool where a spring 
lripped with a tinkly murmur from a 
bank fragrant with mint into a dark 
pocket of water. This little pocket was 
ilmost hidden by some willow brush and 
long grass, drooping over an old drift 
log, thus being sheltered from the hot 
ifternoon sun. I had changed the fly 
pattern to a No. 10 Victory. This fly 
closely resembles the Silver Doctor, 
which also is an excellent pattern for 
smallmouths in creeks. I cast the fly 
onto this pocket, and as I was twitching 
it along I noticed that there was some 
submerged driftwood on the bottom, 
making it just the sort of place that 
these smallmouths love, for here will be 
1 concentration of food. 

Suddenly there was a splash. A fish 
had darted out from under a log like 
a flash of light. Fortunately I had some 
slack line, otherwise I’d have lost that 
fly as I had done the previous one. If 
those smallmouths strike a fly when the 
line is taut, two chances to one the 
leader will be broken. So I use a retrieve 
with some slack line bellying from the 
rod. There is nothing faster or more 
avage than the strike of a creek small- 
mouth at a floating fly. That was my 
first bass of the day. He didn’t weigh 
two pounds, but was not much under 
that. 

A little later that same pool brought 
inother smashing rise to Richard, who 
had joined me. That bass’ merely 
lapped the fly with his tail, but the 
water explosion was enough to rouse 
the reverend from his reverie under an 
old elm tree not far away. He began to 


TAL 


think that there might be something 
after all in this dry-fly fishing for small- 
mouths. His wet flies had brought him 
nothing but chubs 

This second rise from the same pocket 
illustrated the value of special tactics 
The bass had refused to rise to any of 
Richard’s casts until he had followed my 
suggestion of placing the fly at the edge 
of the shadows, permitting it to float 
with its wings cocked, and twitching it 
lightly at intervals to give life and action 
to the hackles. It is essential to dress 
the fly well with waterproof paste, 
spread the filaments of the fly with a 
false cast, and then lay it on the dark 
water where enter the little spring-fed 
trickles. 

The smallmouth is the gamest and 
most tricky fish that can be caught on 
our light fly rods and leaders. A small 
fly is definitely the most effective. Noth- 
ing larger than a No. 10 should be used, 
and I’ve had little success with any size 
under a No. 12. The light tippet on the 
leader gives spice and uncertainty to 
the sport. About the time when the 
angler decides that he has mastered the 
art of setting the hook in the jaws of a 
bass, along comes a big fellow to smash 
the tippet with his rise. 

The minister summed it up that eve 
ning when, with several bass already 
taken, we were getting some thrills from 
a particularly savage smallmouth that 
rose to a Coachman beneath a large elm 
tree, and smashed my leader. By that 
time the reverend had been converted 
to the dry fly and was making out pretty 
well with his casts, using an extra 
tapered line and a tapered leader we'd 
loaned to him. 

“It is the prettiest sight a man ever 
could ask, and the prettiest kind of fish- 
ing I’ve ever done,” he confided. “I’m 
going to get myself a new rod, light and 
with dry-fly action, some tapered leaders, 
and floating flies. Then I think I'll be 
quite satisfied to fish for smallmouths in 
these little. valley waters, in preference 
to any other kind of fishing.” 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality; he’s 
passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will too 


ID I ever tell you about the time I 


went marlin fishing off Catalina, 

Calif.? It was in the days when 
fishing with kites was the rage. The skip- 
per succeeded in getting the box-kite rig 
up in the stiff breeze, but before I could 
maneuver the bait over the giant swells 
the line broke—and off sailed our only 
kite. 

Pete, our pelican mascot, was aboard. 
Sensing our dilemma, he grabbed my 
24-thread line in his huge bill and flew 
out a couple hundred yd., taking line out 
from the free spool. The bait shook off, 
but Pete just swooped down to the 
waves, grabbed a flying fish, and im- 
paled it on the hook. Then, when he saw 
the fin of a giant marlin cutting the wa- 
ter’s surface, he dropped the baited line. 





Zowie! The marlin hit the bait. Pete 
flapped his wings to tell me when to 
strike, and the fight was on! The marlin 
would sound and take out line. Pete 
would waggle his wings and I’d pump 
and reel. One time the fish took out 
2,000 yd. of line. It was pump and reel, 
pump and reel, then let him run. Each 
time my reel began smoking Pete would 
douse it with a billful of water to keep it 
from burning up. 

For four days, around the clock, I 
played that monster. At last we ran out 
of gas, and Pete had to fly back to 
Catalina to summon a rescue ship. No, 
I didn’t boat that giant marlin. He was 
towing us so fast the rescue ship couldn't 
gain on us, and our skipper had to cut 
the line.—Joe Mears 
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| One of the largest 
bass ever caught! 





Taken by Curtis King from Lake 


Decon near Wildwood, Fla., on 


the No. 3 Hawaiian Wiggler. 


Law! 


LEARN AT HOME 


Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing to study? 
Investigate LAW! We guide you step by step— 
furnish all texts, including 14-volume Law Libra- 
ry. Training prepared by leading law professors 
and given by members of bar. Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Send NOW for 
Free, 48-page ‘‘Law Training for Leadership.” 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1-155 Chicage 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 








Free Catalog | 


Ready March 1 


I strated, showing special foot- 
wear and clothing for fishermen and 
campers lso special fishing tackle. } 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
Freeport 47, Maine 


Mfrs Fishing and Camping Specialties 




























































































Baseball Players...Football Players...Boxers... 
Bowlers ... and just plain Hunters and Fishermen 


There’s one thing you can count on. When the 
challenge comes, they give everything they've 

got to win. They did it in the sport they loved 

--. they're doing it now forthe Country they love. 
Wherever they’re stationed, they are re-living 

sports ... talking sports ... and looking forward 

; to the day when they can enjoy them again. 
When that time comes, we want them fo find 

their favorite Heddon Rods and Baits waiting 





When Peace comes, we will 
again supply you with the 


for them on your dealers’ shelves. Heddon Tackle that lands 
Until then... Heddon Production = - G ones... 
is devoted 100% to Victory. He A ~— vane 
eddon Tempere 
Back the Attack - Buy War Bonds at ae are 


*River-Runt-Spook"’ Baits 


James Heddon’s Sens - “Crazy-Crawler"’ Baits 


and all your other pre-war 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN favorites. 
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LOnER o Lites 


YOULL CHANGE OVER #- FLATFISH! 


You have to be really strong-minded if you can keep 
from buying a Flatfish very long—especially if you 
read the lurid fish tales printed in our catalog. It’s the 
eighth wonder of the world, according to big-shot fish- 
ermen. The secret, of course, is the Flatfish’s super- 





lative ACTION—the most lifelike swimming motion FLYROD 
ever produced by an artificial lure. No other lure, we MODEL 
claim, can possibly have it without duplicating our ? 





patented features. Exclusive offset hooking. Lures in 
21 colors. Underwater, surface and trolling models Two fly-rod sizes | 12 
$1.10 each. Musky, $1.25. Flyrod size, 95c. Write for or 1 46 oz. for casting 








EE Color Catalog. including 4,000 word or trolling 95c each 
SCARCE aa atise on plug fishing 
—BUT WORTH HELIN TACKLE Co. per 
HUNTING FOR! | 6342 Pulford Ave. Detroit 7, Mich. CATALOG 








Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
When Writing Advertisers 


SUNSET LINES “2 


right, Mr. Fish, you can laugh 
now at the sportsmen because Sunset pc RROWHEAD 
Lines have “gone to nays the DUCK 
war will soon be over an unset 
will be manufacturing those lines NYLON 
again which made famous the slogan MARINA 
“more fish per line’. Mr. Fish, your PRIMO 
day is coming, tool 



























SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 3 











Ride the Racing Sticks 


(Continued from page 38) 


supper fare as the wannigans moved 
steadily down the long voyage to the 
mill. 

The men fed well, as the saying is 
and they worked hard. When they 
finished, it would have been hard to find 
enough floating or beached timber or 
the Clearwater to start a bonfire. Or 
June 29, when the crew was paid off at 
Lewiston, Stan Proffitt could look wit! 
satisfaction at the acre upon acre of 
solid logs massed in the vast booms 
ready to be poled one by one to the lo; 
slip, and so up the bull chain and into the 
mill—whining day and night—there t 
be made into crates, ammunition boxe 
decking for ships, lumber for pontoon: 
and so on. There are a thousand and 
more war uses to which the fine, clea: 
white pine of Idaho is being put. 

The drive was “in” at Lewiston o1 
the last day of June. Less than a weel 
later, all the drivers were back in the 
white-pine forest again, getting out log 
for this spring, and thus helping to kee} 
the heat on the Axis. 

Except for the hundred-year-old move 
ment of logs on the historic Saco Rive: 
in Maine, the big spring event on the 
Clearwater is probably the last of its 
kind. But, like that on the Saco, this 
picturesque drive is likely to continue 
For like most other big modern forest 
operators, Potlatch Forests, the largest 
Western producer of pine, believes in a 
sustained-yield type of forest manage 
ment, and plans to stay in business for a 
long time to come. 


Kits for Service Men 
(Continued from page 21) 


work in developing game fishing in new 
and untried areas for governments and 
transportation companies. He has fished 
in as many parts of the world and in 
as many different kinds of waters, prob- 
ably, as any man living. He knows just 
about what is required for most any 
region 

In most cases tackle is shipped t 
service men or groups of service me! 
about whom Major has heard from 
their friends and relatives in the United 
States. John Doughboy’s family 01 
friends hear about what Major is do 
ing, and write him “Can't you send 
Johnny some tackle? He says there 
fishing where he’s stationed but noth 
ing to fish with."* Johnny gets hi 
tackle, tells his buddies where it cam«é 
from, and before long, letters writte! 
in pencil and marked “Free” come to 
Major asking for more of the same. 

Letters of appreciation have come to 
Major from New Guinea, the Solomons 
North Africa, the North Atlantic, Alas 
ka, the Fijis, Australia, and the Medi 
terranean. Commanding officers have 
written telling of the lift in morals 
the boys have got from fishing with 
a Major kit. 

Probably you too have forgotten ol! 
unused tackle kicking around some 
where. Put it to work by sending it to 
~_ at 115 East 35th St., New York 
16, New York. The busy workers in that 
connie basement know just where it 
should go to do a real job. But don't 
send money. No cash is accepted. 
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“Keep up the good work” 














Of course, the quality of caliber .50 
Browning Aircraft Machine Guns and 
other war equipment produced by Sav- 
age will be maintained. Everything will 
be done to bring our fighting men home 
victorious in the shortest possible time. 

And when they do return, Savage 
will again devote all its gunmaking skill 
and precision facilities to the production 
of sporting arms of “fine quality.” 


Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N.Y. 








SAVAGE MODEL 745 
Lightweight Automatic Shotgun for Upland Game Hunting 





A prewar example of Savage engineering development to provide 
sporting arms ideally suited to specific shooting requirements. 











FISHING KIT 


The famous Emergency Fishing Kit developed 
by Ashaway now has a new junior brother — 
designed not to save lives, but to provide 
healthy sport and tension-relieving relaxation 
for men in the armed services. 


Developed in cooperation with Michael 


Lerner and Philip Wylie, the Recreational Kit 
provides in a compact cloth container a hgndy 
assortment of lines, lures and hooks—s able 
for both fresh and salt water fishing. i sear 
originally by the International Game Fish 
Association of the American Mfiseum of 
Natural History and distributed first through 


ier oe tape 


ihe Red Cross, the kits are now being made 
for the Army directly and are being sent ail 
over the world by the Special Services Division, 
Army Service Forces. 

We feel sure that every sportsman will be 
pleased to know that this equipment is being 
made available to the men who are fighting in 
freedom’s cause. We know that you will gladly 
do without new Ashaway lines so that these 
boys can have some of the fun that fishing 
brings. And we know that you will join us 
in wishing every one of them ‘Good luck!” 
wherever they drop their lines. 


ASHAWAY LINE AND TWINE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 
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A Curious Beast is the Caribou 


Continued from page 19 


1i nd fled as if the devil himself were 
ifter them for fair. 
hat screwy animals!” I commented. 
ju telling me?” Roy asked. 

Far below us, perhaps three miles 
way, we saw the flash of a bull moose’s 
untiers in the timber; in another direc- 
tion, a spot of white on the green moss 
und lichens of an old slide turned out, 
through the 8X glasses, to be a lone 
goat—probably a big one, as the 
ld ones stay off by themselves rather 
than with the mob. 

Leading our horses, we scrambled 
down into the basin. There we found 
more grizzly sign, some deer sign, and 
worlds of caribou tracks. Also some cow 
ind calf caribou, and a few small bulls— 
but no big ones. 

Far atvay on another hillside we 
picked up a couple of specks that proved 
to be small grizzlies—probably two or 
three year-old cubs, recently booted out 
into the cold cruel world by mamma. 
We watched them for a while, but de- 
cided to pass them up. Then, within 
half a mile, the glasses showed us a pair 
of caribou antlers sticking up just be- 
yond a lichen-covered rise, antlers evi- 
dently owned by a bull that was lying 
down within view of the herd of cows 
and calves in plain sight below him. 

The wind was favorable, so we decided 
how close we could get. We 
dropped into a ravine, so we would not 
alarm the herd, and sneaked to within 
100 yards. Yes, the bull was still there, 
his antlers outlined against the sky. We 
closer. At fifty yards he was still 
gazing serenely in the other direction. 
Our footfalls were deadened by the soft 
turf, and even in our hobnails we moved 
without a sound. Roy’s grimaces and 
gestures told me that this dumb bull, 
though much larger than the first I 
had seen, still wasn’t shootable. 

We were a good two hours from camp 
by the shortest way home, and the eve- 
ning chill was beginning to gather. We 
had spent a whole day in fine mountain- 
caribou country. We had seen plenty of 
caribou, but that mythical “shootable” 
head was still as far in the future, it 
seemed, as it had been when I first saw 
the bull’s track in the mud. 

“Well,” Roy said, “let’s take a look 
into another basin, and then if we don’t 
see a good bull we'd better be heading 
camp. We'll just about make it by 
dark as it is.” 

We rode up a long ridge, then dropped 
of to a wide flat shelf of broken shale 
that rang like metal at the touch of the 
horses’ shod hoofs. At our right, backed 
by an enormous gray cliff spotted with 
snow and streaked by glaciers, was a 
old soggy basin. It was one of the most 
nhospitable-looking places imaginable, 
but in it were at least forty caribou— 
Ows, calves, and young bulls. One by 
me they stopped feeding on reindeer 
noss to gaze at us. A young bull came 
closer for another look, and half a dozen 
ws followed him. The rest jittered 
round. 

When he saw that the herd contained 

) shootable bulls, Roy lost interest, and 
rode on down the slope. I stayed there, 
iscinated by those dizzy animals, watch- 
1em until one young bull came with- 
in fifty yards of me 
‘The finest caribou country in 


to see 


crept 


North 
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America, 
sight!” Roy said when I joined him. 

I put the .270 across my knees and 
broke out my glasses. 

“Not a dog-goned thing!” Roy re- 
peated. “Well, tomorrow's another day, 
and we'd better be heading back to 
camp.” 

As he spoke, I had the glasses trained 
on a long finger of spruce that crept 
down the side of a mountain half a mile 
or more away, and came out for a 
hundred yards into the basin. Right out 
of those thick trees walked a caribou 
bull. I didn’t know much about caribou 
heads, but I did know that this one was 
by far the largest we had seen. 

“Look over there by the timber at the 
foot of the mountain, Roy, and tell me 
if that bull is worth shooting.” 

Quickly Roy turned his glasses on the 
bull. “He sure is!” he said. “I’ve seen 
bigger bulls, but he’s well worth shoot- 
ing. Want him?” 

“Do I!” 

Now the bull was trotting in our direc- 
tion, headed, evidently, for the herd of 
cows and calves behind us. On and on 
he came, his big antlers sweeping up and 
back, his white neck gleaming in the 
gathering twilight. 

A couple of hundred yards away, and 
below us, was another spruce-clad point 
sweeping down from the bench where 
we sat, and I made up my mind that 
when the bull got there I would shoot. 

He entered the trees and started up, 
traveling at right angles to us now. I 
got into the sling, dug my heels into the 
ground, and switched the safety off. 
Every so often I could see the flash of 
his white neck among the dark spruces. 
He would have to cross an opening 
and then I’d bust him! 

He hit the opening, still trotting, and 
through the ‘scope he looked just like 
one of Santa Claus’s reindeer. The cross 
hairs came low on his brisket to allow 
for his forward travel, and then I 
squeezed the trigger. A jet of orange 
flame shot out of the muzzle. 

“He’s hit!” Roy shouted. | 

The bull staggered, recovered, and | 
took another step. 

“He’s out on his feet!” Roy said. 

It was nice to be shooting with a sling 
on, with everything under control, in- 
stead of wallowing around in a muskeg 
or clinging to a rocky cliff with my 
eyebrows, wondering if the recoil was 
going to push me over the edge. 

I shot again, and the big bull dropped 
and never kicked. A few minutes later 
I was down there in the spruce, standing | 
over my first caribou bull. The shots 
were in a palm-size group right behind 
the shoulder. His head was good, more 
than forty-five inches, but no record. 
What surprised me most was his size. 
As he lay there he was as large as the 
average six-point bull elk. I did some 
gloating then, and hurried to take some 
pictures in the last dim light of fading 
day, thanking my stars for fast lenses 
and fast film 

A grand trophy, that animal, but—a 
sporting proposition? What do you 
think? As we skinned out the head, I 
reflected that he was probably at his 
best hitched to a sleigh. And what was 
Santa Claus going to do now—make 
his deliveries in a jeep? 
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LET U. S. LINES 
HELP YOUFIND’‘EM 
LAND ‘EM 


Anglers can’t waste time these busy days 
hunting around for fish ... can’t take big 
chances on landing ‘em! 

Years ago dependable U. S. Lines took most 
of the chance out of landing big fighting 
fish 

Today our 1944 “More Fun Fishin’* Kinks 
Book gives you curt, clear short cuts on how 
to find 'em — and U. S. Lines, as always, 
provide sheodfaat help in landing 'em, Ask 
your dealer for U. S. Lines. Don't accept 


substitutes, GET IT TODAY | 


This invaluable booklet, rich 
in Kinks, Cues, and con- 
densed fishin’ information, 
sent promptly for 10 cents, 
stamps or coin, 


U.S. LINECO. 
DEPT. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 








“FLI-PAK’’ 
Consists of *‘FIl & 
Leader Sink’’ and 
**Fli-Jett'’ (twin 








bottles in holder) and 

**Fli-Line dress’’ 

$1.00 complete with 

line greaser, Fll-Jett, 

Fli & Leader Sink 

ilso furnished sepa- 

elu in brush appli 

tor tubes i5Se ea, 
—=_>- 

—_ 

of Qu 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG OF COMPLETE j 
Lit E IncLUDI ING ‘ROD-VENEER'’ AN 
‘ARISTOCRAT'’ FLI-BOOKS. 














FLI-PRODUCTS CO. pemonein 4a 
(Dept. 034) Lincoin-Liberty Bidg., "==" 
Phila., Pa. — il 4 











COUNT TELEGRAPH >H WIRES 
IN THE DISTANCE 
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or 00 yards ¢ as 100 yards distant og ot 
es 5 losed is less than ft. Spot 
' s ' i 2 ve s etc. Has large Rare tees 
a hes in diameter s thing usually found only in higher 

I i ‘ pes. 20 DAY FREE TRIAI Try for 20 days at our 
i Ret f t t satisfied, SEND NO MONEY, 
J an $2.4 s few cents posts Cash orders 
t t of te pes may be 
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t i as it has he t lars. Ame an Telescope 
Co., 7759 S. Halsted, Dept. TC-207, Chicago. 
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HOOK ‘EM, BROTHER! ~ 
U. S. LINES‘LL 
LAND ‘EM! 
READ U. S. EINE AD ON THIS PAGE 
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“Boy, could I use 
a New Pair of 
ROD & REEL 

Sporting Boots!” 


























THAT wistful thought 
flashes through the minds 

of thousands of sportsmen as 

they check over their gear for a 
Spring fishing trip. But the needs of 


our fighting men rate AAI priority at 


Converse. Loyal sportsmen realize that... 
and they'll do their best to make their present 
ROD & REEL boots do until Victory releases 

Converse production to permit the manufacture of 
improved sporting footwear. In the meantime, make 
Victory sure and lasting by increasing your War Bond 

purchases, and take care of your Converse boots. 


CONVERSE SPORTING FOOTWEAR IS 
NOT BEING MADE FOR THE DURATION 


ting footivear 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This fascinating hobby can be 
easily turned into good, extra 
money. It’s easy. Anyone can now tie beau- 
tiful, fish-catching flies with our improved 
1944, step-by-step plans, included without 
extra cost. Complete outfit with free rise in- 
cludes full assortment of Dyed and Natural 
Furs, Hackles, Quills, Wing Materials, 
Thread, Tinsel, Floss, Impali Tail, Cement, 
Wax, Fly Body Materials, Hooks, etc. It’s 
the season's best buy. 

Other Money-Saving Fly-Tying Kits 
Tack-L-Tyers also offers larger, more complete wet and 
dry fly, Streamer and Bass Bug kits 

Contains sufficient materials to tie about 170 more flies 
than hooks supplied. Special value, $1.98 
@ Enough materials are included to tie about 245 flies, 
more than hooks furnished Special, $2.98 
@ A veritable gold-mine of fly tying equipment. Enough 
materials to tie about 320 more flies than hooks supplied. 

Very unusual offer at $4.39 
Also complete selection of fly tying vises at $1.25, $1.75, 


$3.00, $4.95. 

SEND NO MONEY Just your name, address and Kit 
* wanted. If vise is ordered, please 

specify which model is desired. Pay postman on arrival 

plus postage. If remittance accompanies order, we pay 

postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money FREE 


back, you take no risk. Send order today to A By 
TACK-L-TYERS, Dept. 603, Evanston, Ill. 








SWITCH to ENDERS for 
SIMPLER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving. ..smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance—these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. 

Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.O.D.’s. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. W, MYSTIC, CONN. 


Make a Camp Oven 


(Continued from page 41) 


measuring about ‘s in. on one face a 
3g in. on the other. Space these brack 
so that the shelves will be about 2% 
and 4% in. respectively from the bott« 
Install them before riveting on or be 
ing down the top of the inner shell. Then 
with the inner shell in place within th: 
outer shell, the *,-in.-long stove bo 
with nut and washers added so as 
form a %-in. spacer—is inserted throt 
the back panels. This single bolt is all 
that is necessary to hold the shells in 
their proper position. If the front edges 
of the inner shell fit snugly in the door 


opening, they will need no fastening: if 
you wish, though, you may rivet or 
braze them. 

The shelves can also be cut from large 
tinned fruit-juice containers. The ) 
ning is particularly desirable, for it is 
these shelves that will support the bis- 


cuits. Trim shelves so they slide easily 
into the oven, allowing about 1/16-in 
clearance all around. Notch the rear 


edge of both shelves, and bend down the 
notched sections, as shown in the sketch, 
to provide stiffness and to permit air 


circulate. Punch a %-in. hole near 
front edge, and two or three similar 
holes near each side edge. The front 


hole makes it easy to hook the shelf out 
with a twig or other tool; the other holes 
are for added circulation. 

Note that the outer shell also has 
several circulation holes punched or d: 


ed in it—one group near the center 
the bottom, and another group near th 
center of the top. These holes are best 


put in before forming the shell 

Make the door of the same sheet met 
you used for the shells, and bend % in 
of each edge back to form a rim. Rivet 
the pair of butt hinges along the bott« 
edge. Use self-tapping or wood screws 
to secure the free leaves of the hinge 
the lower part of the oven opening. C 
struction of the door latch is illustrated 
—the coil spring used as a knob pos- 
sesses the advantage that, even though 
the door becomes quite hot, you still ca! 
take hold of the coils without burning 
your fingers. 

For the handle, bend the length of stiff 
wire into proper shape, and use two b 
strips of metal and two °%x-in. bolts t 
cure it to the oven top—preferably with 
washers on each side. Take care t 
mount the handle at the point where th¢ 
oven balances when picked up; this is 
always in the exact center of the top. A 
loosely fitting coil spring encircling 
handle, though not illustrated, would be 
of help because it would remain co¢ 

The oven shown was finished by giving 
it a coat, inside and out (shelves ex 
cepted), of black stove enamel. Before 
tackling biscuits, it was necessary to put 
the oven through a baking-in period in 
order to drive off all fumes from 
paint. 

If, upon testing, the oven shows a ten- 
dency to burn the bottoms of the biscuits 
install a baffle—a piece of sheet met: 
about 1% in. above the bottom of the 


=] 


ner shell. This should fit tightly, and 
have no holes for circulation. 

This oven will hold a folded (Sterno) 
canned-heat stove and several cans or 
jars of fuel. Best results are obtained 


with the larger sizes of canned heat. 7 
oven also may be used over any ot 
kind of fire. 
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Caught with 








AXAAAYAAS 
ao VNANNYIA 


The No. 3 Hawaiian Wiggler used to catch these fish is my best weed- 
less bait. Try it in weeds, lily pads, or gooey moss. It wiggles through, 
and grabs every fair strike. 








Read Your Accident Policy 


surance, sportsmen should read the 

policy carefully, especially in respect 
to injuries resulting from the discharge 
of firearms; for some policies require an 
eyewitness—other than the insured—to 
gunshot accidents. The insurance com- 
panies, of course, have a very good rea- 


B surance taking out any accident in- 





son for including this clause in their 
policies; it’s a protection against claims 
arising from suicide or injuries inten- 


tionally self-inflicted. From the sports- 
man’s standpoint, however, the require- 
ment works a hardship, as often there 
just isn’t any eyewitness other than the 
shooter. 

In one case, for instance, a sportsman 
who carried one of these restrictive- 
clause policies was killed while on a fish- 
ing and hunting trip. He put his tackle 
ind a rifle in a small boat, told the people 
in the farmhouse where he'd had lunch 
that he would be back before dark, and 
rowed off down the lake. 

Late that afternoon the sportsman was 
seen by the farmer’s wife, rowing back 
toward the landing. Soon thereafter she 
heard a shot, but thought nothing of it. 
Later the unfortunate fellow was found 
in the boat, dead from a gunshot wound. 
No one had seen the accident, or knew 
how it had happened. 

The company that had issued the 
policy refused to pay, taking the position 
that it was not liable since there was no 
eyewitness to the accident, as stipulated 
in the terms of the policy. So, in due 
ume, the sportsman’s widow took the 
Case to court. The court upheld the 
company, with the following reasoning: 

“It seems plain that the claimant 
failed to establish the accidental char- 
acter of the injury by the testimony of 


‘an eyewitness of the casualty,’ as the 


a 
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policy required where death resulted 
from a gunshot wound. 

“Neither do know of any 
law which would justify the 
holding the provision of the policy in 
question void, as being against public 
policy. It was obviously inserted to pre 
vent recovery by the beneficiaries of sui- 
cides. Presumably the premium charged 
was fixed with reference to this limita- 
tion on liability.” 

Now, while all courts are 
on this subject, they have, in 
upheld the validity of the 
and the case reviewed is a striking ex- 
ample of how a policy may fail to 
furnish any protection whatever, where 
eyewitness evidence of an accident is 
lacking. Certainly it’s a that all 
sportsmen should have in mind when 
considering purchasing accident insur- 
ance, and they should think twice be- 
fore accepting any “eyewitness” clause. 
—Leslie Childs. 
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Panfish With a Plug 


HEN fishing with a casting plug, 

and not having much luck, try this 
Tie a strong piece of gut about 1% ft. 
long onto the last set of hooks on the 
plug. Then tie a wet fly on the end of 
the gut, and cast the plug as usual. 

The plug acts as an attractor for large 
panfish—bluegills, crappies, sunfish, 
perch—but is too large for them to take 
It’s the fly, trailing behind, that gets 
them. Neither gut nor fly interferes with 
the action of the lure, however, so you 
have a good chance of hooking still 
larger fish on the plug itself. I've filled 
the frying pan many times, using this 
method.— Rodney Swanson. 


3 Hawaiian Wiggler 


(Small 


“Dear Mr. Arbogast: 


“LT am inclosing a picture of bass which were 


i Ibs. each. These fish were caught on No. 3 
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No. 3 — $1.10 
Ex fra Skirts 17¢ 
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caught by myself and these two boys last Thurs- 
day morning. The two largest black bass weighed 


2 


Hawaiian Wigglers and I thought that you might 
be interested in seeing this picture and knowing 
that I am well pleased with your lure.”—Samuel 
P, Hall, M. D., 


Write for Catalog 


It is full of letters and photographs of record catches 
made with Hawaiian Wigglers and also Jitterbug, my 
famous surface bait. 


Scottsboro, Ala. 


FRED ARBOGAST e 403 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 


There's no finer way than the American way. 
Let's keep it that way. Buy War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps regularly. 


IT’S NEW! 
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48 PAGES HAVE BEEN ADDED! 


If you liked our 1943 “Secrets”, you 
will like our 1944 edition even better. 
It's chock full of little known facts and 
hitherto unpublished secrets for get- 
ting those wary fish and crafty game. 
Contains page upon page of “how- 
to” and “what-to-do”. Written by a 
well-known sportsman and author. 
it's a pocket guide every fisherman 
and hunter should have. Only 10c 
postpaid — and worth a hundred 
times that much. Send for your copy 
today. 

HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 


DEPT. 433 


FRAMINGHAM. MASSACHUSETTS 




















The steadiest position for using glasses is when you're lying prone 


PON scrambling up a knife-edged 

ridge I looked over the top into a 

valley below—and I saw, about 250 

yd. away, a big buck mule deer 
disappear into a patch of oaks which 
still had a few leaves clinging to their 
branches. The buck got out of sight be- 
fore I could shoot, but I saw a move- 
ment in the oaks and made out the 
figure of the deer. Through the ‘scope 
on my rifle the deer showed up quite 
plainly, and I could even make out 
branching antlers fairly well. It wouldn't 
have been much of a trick to drive a 
30/06 bullet into the deer right then; but 
first I decided to have a look through my 
binoculars. 

Then I thanked my stars that I hadn't 
shot. That “buck” was a doe, and her 
“antlers” were the dead limbs of an oak. 
The real buck had slipped off with the 
trees shielding him from sight. His pas- 
sage had evidently disturbed the old doe 
in her bed, and when she stood up my 
attention was attracted to her. 

A few days before this was written, I 
saw a white-tail deer sneaking out of 
some brush in a side canyon 300 yd. or 
more away, head down, tail plastered 
between its hind legs for all the world 
like a smart old buck. If I had not put 
the glasses on it, I might never have not- 
iced the lack of antlers and known that 
this “buck” really was a doe. 

Good binoculars can save a hunter 
from embarrassment time and time 
again. A game warden of my acquaint- 
ance has been patrolling the hills for 20 
years. He has made hundreds of arrests 


‘for doe killing, but he tells me that in 


all that time he has never had to put the 
pinch on a man with binoculars. 


Why You Need Binoculars 


If the necessity 
for carrying glasses 
could be impressed 
on the sportsmen of 
America, game-law 
violations would de- 
crease enormously, 
and a high propor- 
tion of hunting 
deaths would be 
eliminated. The 
man who shoots a 
doe thinking it is a 
buck, or knocks 
over a range steer 
under the same im- 
pression, is a poten- 
tial man-killer. He 
has shot without 
knowing what he is 
shooting at. Good 
glasses eliminate 
such guesswork. 

So far I have 
mentioned no virtue of the glasses ex- 
cept the negative one of showing the 
hunter that what he plans to shoot at is 
unshootable. This is important certainly, 
as the ability of the human imagination 
to supply details which cannot be seen 
is astounding. I once began to stalk a 
bighorn ram that turned out to be a.rock, 
and on another occasion I took a shot at 
a coyote which was a stump. In either 
case binoculars would have told me im- 
mediately that I was seeing things. 

Yet quite as important is the positive 
virtue of locating shootable game which 
could not possibly be seen without bin- 
oculars. A good pair gives your eyes 
wings. They enable them to travel with 
giant strides across canyons and along 
ridges for a closer look at same. They 
enable them to peer into brush and to 
see plainly an animal in deep shadow. 

For some types of hunting, good bin- 
oculars are almost as necessary as a 





Eyepieces that focus individually, each having 
a diopter scale, are best for wilderness use 
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rifle. They are handy even when hunt- 
ing white-tail and black-tail deer in 
heavy woods; but for hunting mountain 
game like bighorn sheep, goats, and griz-. 
zlies they are so important that the 
man without them is handicapping him- 
self about 75 percent. Mountain hunting 
is usually pretty tough, and the fewer 
false moves the hunter makes the better 
off he is. 

If he spends four or five hours stalking 
a ram only to find that the head is not 
worth taking, he has thrown away time 
and energy which he could have saved 
with good glasses. If he passes up : 
basin with a good grizzly in it because 
with his naked eye he thought the bear 
was a stump, his trip may be bearless 
If he ignores a patch of white on a slide 
because with his naked eye or with his 
rifle ‘scope he is sure it is simply some 
snow and then sees it turn into a grand- 
daddy of all billy goats and walk away 
he will kick himself so he can hardly sit 
down. 

In mountain and plains hunting the 
difference between success and failure 
depends on being able to see the game 
before it sees you. The human eye ranks 
pretty high in the scale in efficiency. It 
is far better than that of a bear, for ex 
ample. It seems to be a good deal bette 
than that of a caribou, and it is probab! 
a little better than that of a deer. Thos 
great open-country animals, bighor 
sheep and antelopes, see far better tha! 
man, however, and he who goes afte 
sheep particularly with only the naked 
eye has two strikes against him at thi 
start. A bighorn ram can probably count 
the buttons on your shirt before you Ca! 
tell, with the unaided eye, whether he }s 
a ram or a rock; but with a good pair ©! 
binoculars the hunter can see a little bet 
ter than the sheep. 

On a recent trip my guide and I, spot 
ting a fine ram more than a mile awa 
lying on a point, stalked within 75 ) 
and shot it. My companion found a he! 
of nine rams at more than two miles 
stalked within 50 yd., and killed the 0! 
with the largest head. In either case W 
would not have seen those sheep at 
with the naked eye. 

Once used to good glasses, even th 
varmint hunter will wonder how he evé 
got along without them. I have shot 
many a coyote by locating it going about 
its business far beyond rifle range, an 
then stalking close enough for the shot 
I have picked up prairie dogs, woot 
chucks, and jack rabbits I never in t! 
world would have seen without binoct 
lars. 

Just what should the all-around pal 
of hunter’s binoculars be like, the 
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Reminders 


- when ammunition goes on sale again 


Woodchucks in Smitty’s pasture again’! Send him 
some Peters High Velocity .22's and he'll soon 
be nailing 'em. It takes 4 cartridge with real 
power to down those tough old rascals. Peters 


en hunt. 
deer jn 
10UNtain 
and £Tiz- 
that the 
ing him. 
1 hunting 
he f wer 
he better 


has the speed, the range and the accuracy a 
fellow needs for first-class pest control. 


Ask Cliff Chandler about that bear he shot last 
winter. It was a long, cross-valley shot, but 
that bullet busted right through hair, hide 

and gristle. If he was using those Peters Inner- 
Belted cartridges I loaned him, he sure owes me 

a medal, or something. And if it wasn't Peters, 


Stalking 
id is not 
vay time 
ve Saved 
CS up a 
because 





the bear 

see I'd like to try his brand next time I can stock 

vith his a 

ly some UP- 

grand- 

diy oa Get back those decoys I left in Phil Bates’ car. 
— Gosh -- I wonder if I left any shells there? 

failun [a Peters, at that! And they sure got us our limit 

a in record time. Three doubles, too -- and some 


! game 
ranks 
icy. It 
for eXx- 
bette 
»babl 
Those 
g hort 
' thar 
afte 
1aked 
t the 
-ount 


a good ten yards beyond the distance you'd 
expect you could reach. That's when the power 
of Peters High Velocity comes in doggone handy. 
Hope we can buy some more real soon. 


\ 


* Saw Cliff last week. It was Peters. 
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In the first place they should be good, 
the very best he can afford. A lot of 
junk has been sold to Americans in the 
way of binoculars, much of it imported 
from France. Many years ago I paid $30 
for a handsome-looking pair of 8 x 30 
French binoculars. To the unpracticed 
eye they looked as good as a pair of 
glasses costing more than twice that 
much. They gave me severe eyestrain 
because they were not in proper align- 
ment. I spent $10 having them realigned. 
Then the elements, which had been 


poorly cemented together, began to sep- 
arate. 


Next the focusing eyepiece went 





The neck strap keeps ‘em from dangling, and 
leaves the hands free. Should it start to rain, 
just tuck those peepers right inside your shirt 


bad. When I had spent $25 in repairs, I 
admitted I was licked and sold the 
glasses for $15. It had cost me $40 to 


learn not to buy wildcat binoculars. 

My present glasses are 8 x 30 light- 
weights made by the great American 
optical firm of Bausch & Lomb. Al- 
though they are of the same rated 
brightness as the French glasses they 
actually give a far more brilliant image. 
I can look through them half an hour 
at a time without the slightest fatigue. 
The definition is so good that I can make 
out clearly a buck’s antlers at a distance 
where they would be only a blur with 
cheap glasses. 

I have carried those Bausch & Lombs 
literally hundreds of miles over some of 
the roughest country in North America 

in Mexico, in the Southwest, and in 
Canada. Through them I have watched 
more than 1,000 head of big game, rang- 
ing from Mexican white-tail deer weigh- 
ing less than 100 lb. to grizzlies weighing 
not far from 1,000. I have carried them 
on horseback and on foot, in automo- 
biles and airplanes, in some of the most 
arid country on the globe and in some 
of the wettest. 

Those glasses today are as good as 
when I got them, and if I continue to 
take reasonable care of them they will 
last me the rest of my life. Does quality 
pay? You telling me? 

Just now, of course, the optical indus- 
try of America is 100 percent engaged in 
war production, and any binoculars pur- 
chased by a sportsman must necessarily 
be secondhand. However, it looks now 
as though the day when the private citi- 
zen with some jack in his jeans can buy 
anything he wants in the way of fancy 
optical goods isn’t far off. Anyway, let’s 
hope so. 

So the man who wants a pair of hunt- 
ing binoculars should keep his eye out 
for a first-rate make, as he will then 


know that if they have had good care 
they 


are properly aligned and _ their 








prisms will stay put for a long, long time. 

The best glasses in the world have 
been made by Bausch & Lomb of the 
United States, Ross of England, and 
Zeiss, Hensoldt, and Leitz of Germany. 
When the war is over the picture may 
change. Formerly great numbers of Ger- 
man glasses were imported into this 
country. The trade may be resumed 
after the war is over, or it may not. 
Other American manufacturers may im- 
prove their product, and new firms may 
go into production. Right now, however, 
seeing that the glasses bear a well- 
known name is the first thing to do. 

The market is usually full of optical 
junk, 99 percent of it not worth taking 
home as a gift. Don’t get it; it will give 
you a headache figuratively and literally. 

A good pair of binoculars is much like 
a rifle. It is either good for the work in 
hand, or it isn’t. Some years ago a cer- 
tain brand of small binoculars had a 
great run of popularity among riflemen. 
The advantage was, according to the 
dope, that the hunter could carry them 
in the left pocket of his shirt, for they 
took up not a great deal more room than 
a pack of cigarettes. 

They were indeed very pleasant to 
carry. I carried a pair for a time. They 
were not, however, worth a darn to look 
through. Their light-gathering power 
was poor, the field was small, and defini- 
tion was no better than that of a hunting 
‘scope. For the mountain hunter they 
were about as useful as those feather- 
weight Mannlicher carbines with 18-in. 
barrels—nice to carry but no good when 
the chips are down. Those little glasses 
are all right for watching 
a horse race or observing 
more closely the contours 
of a chorine on a well- 
lighted stage, but for try- 
ing to see if there are 
antlers on the deer stand- 
ing in deep shade a quar- 
ter a mile away, they 
aren't so hot! 

A good pair of binoculars 
is fairly large. It has to be, 
to give ample magnifica- 
tion, good definition, and 
sufficient light-gathering 
power. In the last few 
years, though, many fine 
glasses have been con- 
structed from light metal, 
so that now one may have 
the necessary size without 
excessive weight. 

In binoculars, as in hunt- 
ing ‘scopes, the man who 
knows little is always im- 
pressed by magnification, 
and indeed an advertising 
point for cheap glasses is 
often that they are 10X or 
even 12X. But unless the 
lenses are highly corrected 
and the size of the objec- 
tive lens is in keeping with 
the power, the magnifica- 
tion is empty, without de- 
tail. 

A good pair of 6X glasses 
is far better than a poor 
pair of 12X; but the hunter 
should choose the highest 
power he can use and 
carry satisfactorily. Usual- 
ly that means 7X or 8X, 
with objective lenses at 
least 30 mm. in diameter 
The larger the objective 
lens in relation to the 
power, the brighter the 
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image will appear in poor light. On 


recent trip we had three pairs of glass: 
—my 8 x 30 Bausch & Lombs, a pair 


8 x 40’s of the same make, and a p: 
of 8 x 50 Zeiss. Under good light con: 
tions my glasses gave just as bright 

image as the others, for the eye c 


utilize only so much light; but on heavi 


overcast days, and early in the morni: 
and late at night, the other glasses ga 
distinctly brighter images. 

The best all-around glasses are 8 x 
or 7 x 35, but the specialized mount 
glass for the man who wants the utm: 
in definition and light-gathering pow 
(so he can decide if that ram a n 
away is worth stalking) might well bse 
10 x 50, even though it is too large a 
bulky for all-around use. Certainly su 
a big glass would be a fine investm« 
for the man who can afford two. 

I am convinced that the hunting g! 
should have eyepieces that focus i1 
vidually. Such an arrangement mal 
for a stronger and simpler constructi 
more nearly dust and moisture proof. 
also makes for less strain on the ey 
since each eyepiece is marked with 
diopter scale and the user can tell 
stantly if the focus has been chang: 
Two hunters using the same glass « 
remember their respective settings, a 
change them back and forth in a cou; 
of seconds; 


ing the glass is racked in and out, a 
very often it is used slightly out of fox 
with resulting eyestrain. 

A glass should be focused by racki 
it out as far as it can go, then turning 
in until the image is sharp. 


If the foc 


Locating game in British Columbia, with the help of glasse 
The sitting position is very much the same as for shootin 





whereas with central focus 


L 


f 





























in the slightly longer bracket, the , 
On glass can be used without eyestrain. If | 
lasses t is in the short bracket, it is like over- | 
air o! correcting nearsightedness with spec- | 
L pa tacles and will cause eyestrain and head- 
cond iches. 
ht : Glasses should be used in the steadiest 
BC possible position, both to save the eyes 
eavi ind to make out detail. For a quick 
rnit | check of a doubtful object or to see ant- 
| Fa lers on a deer not too far away, they can 
be used offhand or even from horseback. 
3 x 30 But that won’t do for locating game, or 
inta for a critical examination of a head. 
tmost A good sitting position is much like 
power | that used by riflemen, with the torso for- | 
mile ward and the elbows hooked over the 
| be a knees. If the ground permits, one can lie 
€ and prone, with elbows resting on the ground. 
’ such It is also possible, particularly on a hill- 
tment side, to lie flat on the back with the head 
propped against a stone or a log. 
gl: _ Just as the average man wants to use 
indl- glasses offhand, so does he want to take 
nakes a quick look at many square miles of 
ction, country and call it a day. Locating game 
of. It with binoculars is an art—slow, careful, 
eyes, and painstaking. Indeed, much moun- 
ith a tain hunting is best done with the 
Ml in- | sportsman firmly planted on the seat of 
nged. his pants, glasses in hand, examining 
Ss can every bit of country little by little, 


, and checking each suspicious-looking object. 


bee | gee ees ee ae “PUT AN END TO HIS CAREER PRONTO” 


Is it a stump or a bear? On that pointa 
, and mile away is a bit of white and brown. 


focus Is ita ram? That light gray object over “In Alaska, I bought a 30-30 Marlin Rifle, a real beauty. 
there beneath the fir—is it a deer or a ‘ ’ : : 

cking dead tan? If you are patient ané keep I say ‘beauty because up in that country a good gun isa 

con _ watching, that dark stump may move a very necessary piece of equipment. 

ocus 


few feet and you know it is a bear dig- 


- ; : 
cing Sar Suavinaie, The Ginnees Mae €> One morning I was coming home with a nice buck 


veal that a bar of darker brown crosses deer on my back. A big, hungry Brownie got the scent 
and was trailing me...finally caught up with me. That 


what you thought might be a sheep and 
it is indeed a big ram, with the dark : 
| brown of its horns against its neck. was the first big bear I had the misfortune to meet up 
Then your heart jumps right up in your ° . ‘ : ° 
throat and with the glasses you begin to with. I aimed for his forehead but, as I was scared stiff, I 
plan the stalk. hit him in the front shoulder. 


Good glasses cost money, but they can a ‘ ; ‘ 
be used for years. In time a rifle stock He reared up, his big teeth bare, and snarling a plenty. 


becomes scarred and the barrel will A well-placed shot in his mouth put an end to his career 
shoot out; but with good care a fine . 
glass will last indefinitely. Suppose the pronto. ...Walter Nowalk, Fort Stanton, N. M. 
ones you want cost $75 or even $100, if 
you write them off at the rate of 10 per- 
cent a year they are in reality cheap, in WE DO NOT RECOMMEND a 30-30 for Alaska brown bear, but are 


view of the satisfaction they bring. glad Mr. Nowalk’s Marlin proved so accurate and dependable in this 
It isn’t smart to throw fine binoculars a — ? 
emergency. We do recommend Marlin 30-30's for deer, however, and 
now and then after first being dusted 
the most useful pieces of equipment the 
STRIKING BULLETS 


at the cat or use them to sit on, but 
otherwise they are not difficult to care can promise loyal Marlin users some new “beauties” after the war ts 
with a soft camel’s-hair brush. Most im- 
portant of all, they shouldn’t be fooled 
hunter of anything from woodchucks to 
grizzlies can acquire. Their cost is about 
® Many a man has hunted a lifetime and 
has never noticed the sound of a bullet 





for. They should not be taken from the 
cold outdoors to a hot moist room, or won. 
moisture will condense within them. e 

laf Z FIREARMS CO. 
with. If they get out of adjustment New Haven, Conn. 
they should be returned to the maker Established 1870 
for repair. 
that of a good rifle; but believe me the” 
are worth it! 4 


The lenses should be wiped carefully THE 
All in all, good binoculars are one of 
THE SOUND O, .” 


SAFETY - Rugged solid top ACCURACY ~ Marlin rifie DEPENDABILITY + Marlid 
receivers and safe side ejec- barrels—of all models: lever Gun actions are noted for 
tion are famous safety fea- action, clip and tubular simplicity, for positive, reli- 








striking game. i have even héard men tures of Marlin Lever Ac- magazine—have deep-cut able performance in the 
of much experience swears there isn't tion Rifles. The solid top “Ballard” rifling. Their ex- field. Marlin’s 39A exposes 
any such thing. The explanation is construction is also ideal for ceptional accuracy has been all working parts by the turn- 
“ha probably that under the stress of excite- * low telescope mounting. a byword for generations, ing of @ single hand screw. 


ing ment, the hunter does not notice a pass- 
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Every Gun 


Deserves 
HOPPE’S No. 9 


Active guns need it for cleaning—because it gets 
out all primer, powder, metal fouling and rust. 
Idle guns need it because it protects them from rust. 
In fact no seasoned shooter would even think of 
being without Hoppe'’s No. 9 or Hoppe’s Gun 
Cleaning Patches because he knows from experi- 
ence the definite gun protection—and the com- 
forting peace of mind—that this efficient team of 
gun cleaners supply. Your dealer sells both or send 
10c¢ for a generous sample of Hopge’s No. 9. 
Valuable “Gun Cleaning Guide” upon post card 
request—and it's FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 





‘For personal security and financial 
independence — buy War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps today! 


learn to Shoot 


Remington Auto. Shotgun, {2 ga. 20” Cyl. like New $61.75 





Remington Auto Shotgun, 12 Ga. 5 Shot, as above 
except fitted with special ‘‘Limon’’ Telescopic 
Variable choke, adjustable from Imp. Cyl. to Full 
choke, 25” barrel over all. Instructions with outfit 79.75 
Winchester Mod, 97 Hammer Pumpgun, 12 Ga. 20” 
BBL. Cylinder Choke. As New 42.50 
Ithaca *‘Featherlight’’ Pumpgun, 16 Ga. 28” BBL 
Full or Modified choke Sold to Farmers and 
Ranchers only! Send for form L-60. NEW 6.70 
7.62 mm Russian Ctges, M.P. Bullet (newstock) box 2.40 
New Cartridge Clips for 7.62 Russian Rifle, each 25 


New Barrels for .45 Colt Automatic 

New Magazines for .45 Colt Automatic 
Regulation Holsters, .45 auto, i911 Model 
New Barrels for 38 Super Auto Colt 

New Magazines for 38 Super Auto Colt 
New Magazines for 25 Mauser Auto 


Cer we WNn—w 
Vv 


New Magazines for Model “‘B’’ High Standard 65 
New Enfield barrels, 30 06 caliber, Win, make 75 
Oher Parts for Mod. *17 Colt & S@W; ... 45 Auto 


@ WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH e 
Send 3 cent stamp for list Rifles and Revolvers 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St. ($2 Deposit C.0.D.’s.) New York 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


magazine you have 
been looking for It is edited 
by none othe thar \ \ —" 
Harding, an ardent hunt ‘ 

It 


fishermar is a 











is ist the 


publication of 48 
chocked f f i 
articles illustrated with actual 
photos on HUNTING, FISH 
ING FUR FARMING, 
TRAPPING, et« Each issue 
has many lepartments 
n Rack, Fish & Tackle, 
I Travel Fur Farming, 
Trapline Fur Markets an 
Question Box—edited by we 
known men such as Lincoln, ° 
Robinson, Decker & Dailey 
Get a copy at the newsstand. Cover actual photo repro- 
Price 20¢ a copy or $1.50 per duced in natural color. 
year, or save by sending for 


Special “Get Acquainted” Offer 
Six Issues for 50c (Saves 70c) 


Guaranteed to please sportsmen or Fur-Fish-Game will re- 








The Gi 
) 








fund your money if first copy returned in 10 days. Clip ad, 
fll in address and send with 50c cash, check, stamps or 
money order t 

FUR-FISH-GAME, 170 E. tong StyeGelumbus 15, Ohio 
Name 


Address 


ing phenomenon like that. 

Yet much can be told from the sound 
of a striking bullet. A hollow plop usual- 
ly means a gut shot, a sharper thump a 
hit in the lungs (where there is less 
moisture), and a sharp crack a hit on 
large bone. The farther away the ani- 
mal is, the better the chances of hearing 
the sound, as there is time to distinguish 


| between it and the report of the rifle. 


On several occasions I have shot at 
coyotes a long way off and have seen 
them fall and twitch their tails a couple 
of times before the plop of the striking 
bullet got back to me. The sound has 
sometimes been the only indication that 
I have hit an animal. Now and then an 
animal fatally hit will yet run far 
enough, without flinching or stumbling, 
to get far out of sight; yet if I have 
heard a whack, crack, or plop, investiga- 
tion has always revealed a dead or 
wounded animal. 

About half the time on large game, I 
distinguish no sound at all, whereas a 
solid hit on a soft, moisture-filled animal 
like a woodchuck or prairie dog will al- 
ways produce one. How come? Darned 
if I know. An outfitter of my acquaint- 
ance thinks the hunter hears the whack 
of the hitting bullet on a big-game ani- 
mal when the lungs are full of air and 
act as a sounding board, but doesn’t hear 
it when the lungs are empty. His guess 
is as good as any. 


SHORT SHOTS 


© Gd. B. Crandall, gunsmith of Wood- 
stock, Ontario, sends in a very handsome 
.22 wildcat cartridge which he calls the 
Varmint-R. It is the .303 British case 
necked down to .22 and really a rimmed 


(Continued from page 


clubs and pistol shooters bloom in Massa- 
chusetts. Furthermore, the missionary 
spirit is nowhere more active than it is 
among handgun fans. As soon as word 
got around that Mrs. Knight thought 
shooting a revolver was fun, she was 
deluged with invitations to join her 
friends in perforating tin cans and 
cartridge boxes and blitzing flash bulbs 
and burned-out electric lamps. 

Her early career would supply interest- 
ing data to prolong the “pointing or 
aiming?” controversy shotgun users love 
so well. Although the “shots” invented 
by her companions on Saturday and Sun- 
day plinking expeditions became pro- 
gressively more difficult, Mrs. Knight de- 
clined to be stumped; but she still used 
the method that had blasted her first 
flash bulb—point and pull the trigger, 
double action. Then one day a man who 
had not seen her shoot before asked her 
if she did all her shooting double action. 

“Why,” asked Mrs. Knight, not quite 


understanding what was meant, “is there 


any other way?” 

And then and there she received the 
first definite instruction she had had in 
the use of a handgun. 

You may believe that understanding 
the function of the sights and the fact 
that cocking a gun permits the user to 
let it off without disturbing the aim re- 
sulted in improving the quality of Mrs. 
Knight’s shooting. She still continued 
merely plinking for fun, but the kind of 
plinking she was doing was the kind 
that earned Annie Oakley a big salary 


version of the famous Varminter. (T 
“R” in the name is for the rim.) [It 
should be the business for those of us 


who admire the fine old single shots f 
crows and woodchucks. I don’t know 
anything about the _ pressures, but 
they’re probably too high for the Krag 
action. 


® A couple of years ago, when Bill § 
kalle the barrel maker was tooling 
for the .22 Varminter cartridge, he fou 
that conventional lands gave high prs 
sures, so he used very narrow lands. A 
curacy was so good, and pressures we 
moderate, that he has tried a new 
idea on the .270. My own veteran .27| 
Mauser is now wearing a new chrom 
molly barrel with the narrow lands, a 
pressures do indeed seem a bit lower 
3ut don’t write Sukalle and order: 


so 


new barrel. It took me a year to get 
mine and it was one of four he finally 
made. Bill is just about 99 9/10 percent 
on war work. 

® Hosea Sarber, an Alaskan reader of 
this department, has sent in a Jap 7.7 
machine-gun cartridge, the first I have 


seen. It has a lot more power than the 
Jap 6.5 infantry cartridge, but it isn’t 
the .30/06 class. It looks more like 
cross between the .300 Savage and the 
.30/06 than anything else. The c: 
could probably give a 150-gr. bullet a \ 
locity of about 2,750 foot seconds. 
was picked up on Attu, by the way. 


® R. Noske, the San Carlos, Calif., ’scope 
maker, writes me he has developed 
rifle ’scope for use in jungle sniping a1 
that a sample will be along.—Jua 
O’Connor. 


A Real Pistol Packin®’ Mama 


31) 


and an international reputation. Word 
of this remarkable girl, who seemed 
have instinctive mastery of the handgu: 
was passed along until the late Capt 
A. P. Lambert, firearms authority 
expert instructor, of Everett, Mass., ti 
Mrs. Knight in charge. He introdu 
her to serious target practice. 
Eventually Mrs. Knight shot the rat 
ing course of the United States Revolve! 
Association in which the associatio! 
awards medals for groups of ten targ 
each of which scores a certain requi 
minimum. The highest score for wl 
these medals are issued ordinarily is 95 
but Mrs. Knight has the distinctio1 
being the first woman in the history 
the association to be awarded a 
medal for ten targets, each of wl 
scores 97 or better. These targets w 
shot at fifty yards, which means t 
what Mrs. Knight did is roughly equ 
lent to standing some fifteen feet bel 
home plate, taking a handgun, and 
ting, or at least grazing a baseball pla 
on second base 100 times straight! 
Mrs. Knight shoots on the range of 
Massachusetts Rifle Association at 
burn every Sunday throughout the y 
Except in the winter months she 
shoots on Saturdays and, when she 
manage it, on one midweek day. * 
practices dry shooting at home, but | 
method of her own. Only occasion 
does she actually aim the gun at 
object. The rest of the time she mer 
cocks and snaps it in an effort to perf 
her trigger squeeze, which she regal 


Spe 
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the most important element in shoot- 

g. She practices in this way at odd 

oments, even while reading, or listen- 

g to the radio. 

In shooting—either slow or rapid fire— 
Mrs. Knight stands about forty-five de- 
ees to the target, which is her natural 
stance, not one she was taught. She 
ids the pistol or revolver, small caliber 
or large, very lightly, so that the gun is, 
effect, merely balanced on her second 
ger, with her trigger finger the only 
consciously active part of her hand—or 
of her whole body, for that matter, for 
he tries to achieve complete relaxation. 
She seems to be quite unconscious of 

it happens to her left arm when she 
shoots. Sometimes she places her left 
hand on her hip... When wearing slacks 
e is likely to put her left hand in her 
vocket. At other times, the left arm just 
ngs loose. Unlike the majority of good 
shots, she sights with one eye shut, but 
llowing the example of most modern 
istol experts, holds a gun fairly high, 
vith the thumb extended along the 
frame. She sights at 6 o’clock, although 
she says she can shoot equally well 
aiming at the center of the bull. 

Within the limits of the arms them- 
elves Mrs. Knight seems to be able to do 
just about as well with any pistol or any 
revolver. For slow-fire pistol work she 
nrefers a Colt Woodsman, which she also 
shoots in rapid fire. In revolver shooting 
she ordinarily uses a Smith & Wesson 
K-22, although she makes equally credit- 
able scores with any of her several .38 
revolvers. In exhibition shooting, which 
she does pretty regularly, she cuts cords, 
blows out candles, splits bullets on knife 
blades, and performs other tricks with 
revolvers of another day—a Colt Fron- 
tier, a Smith & Wesson .44 Russian 
Model, and a Colt .41. These old guns, in 
her opinion, are more interesting to the 
spectators than are modern arms. It is 
a tribute to her common sense that she 
refuses to shoot cigarettes out of people’s 
mouths or cards out of their hands. 

The reason Mrs. Knight shot the 
championship matches in a single day 
was that she and her husband were en- 
joying a vacation in Maine during most 
of the time allotted to the matches. 

The one match she failed to win was 
the Free Pistol, and in this match, in my 
opinion, Mrs. Knight shot under more 
handicaps than any shooter could sur- 
mount. To begin with, although the con- 
ditions of the match permit contestants 
to devote a whole day to firing sixty 
shots, this was Mrs. Knight’s last match, 
and when she began it, twilight was 
already beginning to gather. She was 
tired, naturally, after concentrating on 
her other matches. Also, she elected to 
shoot her Woodsman against the bizarre, 
long-barreled pistols with set triggers 
and other frills that are customarily em- 
ployed in this type of shooting. This, 
mind you, is not Mrs. Knight’s alibi but 
mine. She did not mention to me the 
conditions under which she essayed this 
match. I learned about them from an- 
other shooter. 

To those who might say that, with so 
many good shots in service or otherwise 
prevented from competing, the opposi- 
tion Mrs. Knight encountered in the na- 
tional matches was not so tough as 
ordinarily, I would remark that the 
scores she made were good enough to 
win almost any time. Certainly I recall 
no competitor, man or woman, in any 
line of sport whose début in fast com- 
pany ever resulted in so complete a 


Y 


personal triumph. 


a ~~ 


— rt 
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Choice of six quickly 
interchangeable tubes. 
Available from dealers or 


from the W. R. Weaver Co. 


*% Made in El Paso, Texas, by W. R. WEAVER COMPANY 








GHTING MIEN 


Mbapous 


» Every fighting man is proud of his 
weapon. It’s his constant companion 
and a very real friend in time of need 
—whether it’s the rifle with the long, 
slim, wickedlooking bayonet used by 
the Foreign Legion, or the American 
sniper’s hard-hitting rifle whose 
Weaver Scope helps to put them on 
the bull’s eye every time. Our snipers 
are using Weaver Scopes on many 
fronts—and they’re finding the same 
accurate, sturdy scope they used to 
know so well when hunting. It’s big- 
ger, deadlier game they’re after now, 
and no bag limit. When they get that 
job done, there’ll be Weaver Scopes 
for hunters again. Meanwhile, the 


any two choke tubes 





one for you. 


supply is necessarily limited. 


= | WEAVER 


Scopes and Chokes 


If your dealer does not have the Weaver Scope 
you want, write us; we may be able to locate 





















High Standard experience ‘ 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. 








Makes old guns like new | 
Will not injure steel. 
No heating is necessary. § 00 | 
Restores the finish on 5 | 
guns in ten minutes for. 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ | 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-135, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 





HANDBOOK 
CATALOG 


lustrated. Articles by 
leading experts on 
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CART RIDGE RE -LOADING 


Our Catalog-Hand Book 

; about fascination of making yot ur 
own ammunition. Complete inior! 
tion (illustrated) on everything per- 
taining to guns. Send 20 for copy. 
The 20c partially covers cost. ty publishing and mail- 
ing. Canada requests send 2 

Circular on ‘‘Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO, 





357 Hayes Street 
San Francisco, Californic 


all phases of rifle, 
shotgun and hand 
gun shooting. Ballis- 





elevation, small bore 


REFUNDED ON YOUR ord fish and a wealth 


ist PURCHASE OF $5 OR MORE 


PARKER-WHELEN Co., inc. 0:3 eos ox 
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Neither made it. Luke 


into the timber 
was on top of them with a sizzling dou- 
ble, and Dot did her duty of delivering. 

Luke’s tanned, unshaved features were 


eloquent with satisfaction. “That first 
bird almost got away with that jug he 
threw me,” he confessed nervously. In 
the big time a jug is a curve ball, and 
Luke was paying tribute to the futile 
trick of his fourth-straight victim. 

Long Division began to get interest- 
ed in figures. “Dat’s fo’ out o’ fo’,” he 
volunteered. “Mistuh Appling sho’ am 
hot wid dat cawn sheller o’ hisn.” 

I was thinking the same thing, and 
was also beginning to deal in figures 
money figures! 

Josh left Dot in the open field, and 
sent out King on a long cast through 
the pines. King ran big, then skidded to 
a stop near a ditch leading into a small 
cypress pond. It was my turn, shooting 
with and against Spud, and I was confi- 
dent of a pair. I took the right side and 
Spud the left. The birds fanned out like 
a strutting gobbler’s tail, and I unbur- 
dened myself of some quick powder at 
the first one that showed. Nobody saw a 
feather fall. Spud too fanned the air 
twice, and the birds, another huge covey 
of nearly twenty-five, deployed in broom 
straw. King was taken up again, and 
Dot went to work on singles. Her first 
find gave me a straightaway target, and 
I foul-tipped a wing. I had had enough 
of the .410’s by then and, to try and save 
my fast-slipping hide, switched to my 
favorite gun and last few loads of 20’s. 

Dot nosed another bird, and it fell to 
Spud’s first shot. She located again, and 
I kicked into the grass. The bird jarred 
my feet in getting up, rising squarely 
over my head. I shot both barrels at this 
No. 8 skeet target, but he sailed into the 
cypresses untouched. This miserable 
start with my best bird gun was humili- 
ating, and I apologized to all, including 
Dot, who presently announced another 
single to Spud. When Spud pressed the 
trigger, the bird cut sharply as though 
yanked by a string. It was a wicked jug, 
and all Spud got was bark off a sapling. 

“See that?” he asked 

“Couldn't miss it,” Balfour chided. 
“I'm in the lumber business, Spud, but 
that tree is too young to cut.” 

I was more than ready to crawl back 
on the wagon, and as we walked past it 
I thought that even the two mules looked 
disgusted. We moved through a field 
planted in corn and peas. The birds were 
feeding on the pine mast, however, and 
this time it was Joe that pointed. The 
shooting order called for Luke and Spud. 
Luke took his stance on the left, and 
raised his right forefinge: 

“One is all I want, Spud,” he coached 
himself. “You take the rest.” 

Spud nodded, and the birds whirred 
out of a patch of pine seedlings and 
headed toward a gum swamp. My ma- 
jor-league rivals leveled off together, and 
a brace of birds tumbled. Another slowed 


sharply, and went down fifty paces 


ahead. Joe and King held stanchly, but 
Josh ordered King on, and the pointer 
dashed off and returned with the cripple. 

“T got that one ‘on the handle,’” 
admitted, “but it counts for a hit.” 

Josh now ‘lowed he'd try Mike and 
Mike is a dependable meat dog, 


Spud 


Lem. 





Batting |.OOQO Plus 


) 


(Continued from page 23) 


and Lem is a young impetuous devil with 
field-trial blood and an earnest desire to 
conquer the country in one gallop. In 
less than two minutes after he’d hit the 
ground, he bumped a covey. Mike saw 
the birds flush, and moved straight to a 
single in a patch of grass. 

“Take him,” Luke invited. 

The bird came up and_ rocketed 
straight away. I took deliberate aim and 
pulled the trigger. The bird sailed into 
the next county, hauling a dangling left 
leg. Just then another bird thundered 
out behind me. I gambled a wild shot, 
and missed again. When Luke flagged 
him with a brilliant snap shot, I moaned. 

“You're trying too hard,” advised Jim. 
“Quit aiming. Just throw it on ’em and 
let ’em have it.” 

Luke retrieved his bird himself and 
propped himself against a tree. Lem had 
gone hunting, and his presence up a 
drain was announced by three birds 
roaring back toward the wagons. Luke 
swung back into action, and I stood 
there, watching, while he dropped two 
more—picked them off coming straight 
toward him. 

“That’s enough for me,” I admitted. 
“When do we eat?” 

Luke came up for a lunch of sand- 
wiches, milk, and fruit. He had a per- 
fect batting average. 

“Yassah, eight out o’ eight,” Long Di- 
vison volunteered. 

“You were pulling my leg when you 
said you couldn’t hit ’em, Luke,” Spud 
complained. 

“T can’t understand it myself,” Luke 
grinned, and knocked on his gunstock. 

I knew, though, that Luke hadn't 
busted a cap until today, and I’d seen 
him empty his gun without cutting a 
feather several times last season. After 
lunch I could hardly wait to get back 


Our host meant to put us in birds—but in 
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into action, believing that I still migl 
save some face. I figured that Luk 
was batting way over his head an 
would run into a slump before the da 
was over. When we cut Joe, King, an 
Frank loose, the dogs made a wide ca 
through the flat piny woods. King wa 
on the throne again when we rode u 
for the final stages of this race that w 
about to become a runaway for tl 
White Sox apple knocker. 

Josh cracked that whip once mor 
One bird rose, and I went to work « 
him. Then the cover got up in staggers 
formation, swinging out toward Spud « 
the right, offering him easy outs. He a 
cepted, and piled up three birds with 
two loads. My second shot at the fir 
quail took effect; he gradually lost alt 
tude, and landed in the gall-berry bushes 
nearly 100 yards away. I yelled for Dot 
She trailed the running bird to a gopher 
nole and went in after him. 

Josh came up and shoot his head. 
yo’ don’t mind, cap’n,” he said, “she ca 
git rattlesnake bit in dere.” 

I saw my first bird going, and on 
birds in the bag counted. Josh pull 
Dot out by the tail. 

Spud grassed two more in four shot 
and our caravan moved toward a peanut 
tield. Me? I didn’t matter any mor 
{ was like Deacon Phillipe, the old Pirat« 
pitcher, who went a full season withou 
a hit, and was sent in to bat for Honu 
Wagner. The umpire announced Phil 
lipe’s appearance as follows: “Phillips 
batting for exercise!” I was shootin; 
for exercise—and paying for it! 

Long Division must have sensed my 
feelings. ‘‘Boss man,” he confided to me, 
“I got a passel o’ doves spotted up 
yonder in dat peanuts and cawn. Y 
kin hit dem, sholy.” 

I doubted it, but was willing to try. I 





style! The rest would be strictly up to us 
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ceded that I was in the wrong com- 


cl 

pany, and that I couldn’t shoot with 
champions. SoI prepared to follow Long 
Division to the dove field. Luke and 
Spud agreed to shoot one more covey 


ettle things before winding up the 


. stray single sailed in from some- 


where and settled down in full view of 
whole party. I asked for the chance 
to put just one bird in the bag. I was 


dejected and muttering things that won’t 
do to print as I moved in for the kill. 
The bird came up exactly where I ex- 
pected, and gave me a wide-open shot to 
right. I gave him both tubes, each 
time shooting exactly where the bird had 
flown a split second before. He set his 
wings, and he settled into a brier 
-h a full covey roared out and headed 
straight for the wagons. Luke and Spud 
met them, and two birds fell. 
I’m pretty sure I got one,” Luke said. 
You got both of them,” Spud an- 
nounced disgustedly. He held up his gun. 
I didn’t have a shell in the chamber.” 


as 


Luke’s tremendous double broke up 
the game and the bird hunt. 

Ten out o’ nine!” It was Long Di- 
vision again. 

That last one was the _ sixty-four- 

llar bird, all right,” said Campbell. 

One better than perfect,” observed 


Balfour, our astonished host. “The best 


exhibition I’ve ever seen!” 

Spud’s record was nine in fourteen. 
Not bad for a pitcher,” he confessed. 
‘It oughta be over .600.” It was, but it 


dollars. 
eleven tries was bad for a 


him ten 
No hits in 


blind man, and that’s the record J had 
to laugh off. It cost me sixteen dollars, 
ind even the sight of Luke Appling 
folding my money couldn’t make me 
believe it. 

“Yassah, Mistuh Appling, he sho’ do 


scatter a mean row wid dat cawn sheller 
o hisn.” That was Long Division, and 
he never spoke a truer word! 


Wild Ducks 


(Continued from page 52) 


range (80 million, to be conservative) 
can be expected to lay some 200 million 
eggs. About seven tenths of these will be 
destroyed, so the ducklings that reach 
maturity will represent a net gain of only 
15 million over the 1943 fall flight—esti- 
mated at 125 million. 

Many of these destructive factors can 
never be fully controlled, much less 
eliminated; but the practical, common- 
sense program of Ducks Unlimited has 


brought greatly increased protection 
from their natural as well as from man- 
made dangers. More than a million 


acres of the drought-ridden range that 
produced the great duck depression of 
the 1930’s have been restored, and 3 mil- 


lion more acres are on the agenda. 
Thousands of acres of permanent breed- 
ing waters have been created; fences 
have been erected against the dangers 
of cattle grazing; hundreds of miles of 


fireguard have been plowed; and a cease- 


less campaign has been waged against 
predators. 
In view of the staggering breeding- 


that occur each year, Ducks 
Unlimited sees complete justification for 
continuing its work long past the day 
when the annual fall flight will number 


range losses 


150 million ducks—which, according to 
government officials, was the continental 
Wildfowl population of the early 1900's. 
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Tue picture that brings 
joy to the heart of your sol- 
dier or sailor is his own par- 
ticular “Pin Up Girl” It 
delivers your message more 
quickly and leaves an image 
more lasting and more impor- 
tant than words. {| Take great 
care of your present camera, 
conserve each vital film and 
make every picture you take 

“Good Picture.” 





B 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
PTICAL DIVISION 


“Good Pictures” 


56-page booklet is published by Argus 
solve the problems of exposures, 
lens, films, ete. Get your copy by sending 
25¢ to Argus, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Dept. O. 


Fine remerican Cameras 


This 
to help 
































PIN-UP EYEFUL 


30 Gorgeous Gals In Full Color 


Now . thrilling, glamorous, 
gorgeous, breath-taking girl] beauties 
in life-like, cozy, full color pictures 
PIN-UP EYEFULS for your den 
or barracks, Size 4 x 3 to 5 x 8. 


FREE PICTURE CATALOG 


Just send $1 for 30 PIN-UP EYE- 
FULS, postpaid with PICTURE 
CATALOG iisting (300 full-color 
reproductions of original paintings 
by well known artists for framing) 
included free of extra cost. A gor- 
geous offering of girls, babies, floral 


and religious pictures 
Tuck-Ins and Pin-Ups. 


FRANK MATTHEWS 


for envelope 


111 W. Washington, Dept. 26, Chicago 2, Ill. 





Be « Taxidermist. We t 


| pre Tan SKINS, 


MAKE 
for, others. Big spar 


get this wonderful oa 
Send post card 


Dept. 3143 


d TODAY. State your AG! 
NORTHWEST SCHOOL of TAXIDERMY 
Omaha, Nebraska 






Vm: Birds Animals ,Pets., s-Game Heads, Fish, 
y Save yous, hunting trophies: decorate home and 
E MONEY. Mount and Krome-tan 
e-time profits. 
-) . 


FREE BOOK ° 100 mon om 





calling 
phonograph 





ing. 
calling 
$2.50. Duck 
| Round barrel 
| Inlaid $5.00 & $7.50 


Octagon $3.50 
logue full of hunting 


3502-E-25 St., 


tips. Price 10 cents. 


Oscar Quam, 





- DUCK HUNTERS 


Nationally known duck 
course 


with 
record 


Teaches the art of call 
Price $2.50. 
record Price 


Crow 


calls — 
$2.50 


Decoys—A cata- 
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Bass Rangers are too important to be for- 
gotten just because they are hard to get for 
the duration. Some sportsmen are lucky 
enough to find this super woods boot in 
stock, others are making their old ones do. 
But at worst, you'll only have to wait till 
war restrictions are liftedyto enjoy the 
comfort, protection and durability of Bass 
Rangers. 


FREE — Send for Sooklet show ing Bass Out- 
door Footwear now available G H Bass & Co., 
153Canal Street, Wilton, 


Maine 
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Have YouR GUN REFINISHED 


Your rifle, shotgun or revolver can now 
be retinished to look like new. Protect 
your gun and improve its appearance 
by having it refinished by the Du-Lite 
Process, as used by leading arms manu- 


facturers for the original finish. All 
work done by experts who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the art of steel 


finishing. Write and tell us about your 
gun, and we will send complete details 
as to cost of refinishing. Prompt, re- 
liable service. 

Connecticut Metal Finishing Company 
15 River Road Middletown, Conn. 
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What Every Mason Wants 


We have Masonic books and lodge sup- 
plies for Blue Lodge, Chapter, Com- 
mandery, Scottish Rite, and Shrine. 


OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 
Send for free catalog of books and rituals 
for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, Knights 
of Columbus, Elks, etc. 
EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P. 0. Box, 796, OM, Chicago 90, Wil. 





















Shooters. Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 


from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. 


Address your ques- 


| tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 
| for his wary. which will be sent you by mail 


.30/06 Savage Super Sporter 


Question: I’ve recently bought a_ .30/06 
Savage Super Sporter. I’ve read that it’s safe 
to use with modern high-speed ammunition, but 
would like your opinion, just to make sure.— 


H. M., Colo. 


Answer: You needn't have the slightest worry 
about the safety of your Savage Super Sporter. 
It’s adequately strong for any factory-loaded 
.30/06 cartridge. The cases stretch a little bit 
in firing and cannot be easily reloaded; but 
that shouldn’t worry anyone who isn’t a hand- 


loader.—J. O'C. 


Rifled Shotgun—Yes, 


Here in the Navy my mates and I 
get together and start talking about our gun 
collections and so on. Well, one sailor tried to 
tell me that some shotguns have rifling in the 
barrels. I’ve hunted for 10 years and never 
heard of such a thing; did you?—/J. K., Va 


Really! 


Question: 


Answer: Yes, shotguns have been made with 
rifling at the muzzle. Some have been made 
deliberately to spread the patterns out so 


they'll throw a wide pattern at very close range. 

In England the British get out various shot- 
gun-rifles. One firm calls its gun the Paradox. 
A very heavy shotgun, with the last few inches 
of the barrel rifled, it does fairly well as a cyl- 
inder bore, and it throws heavy conical bullets 
that will stop the largest of big game.—J. O’C. 


Storing Ammunition 


Question: I have some .22 rimfire cartridges 
which I’m trying to take good care of, con- 
ditions being what they are. I store them in an 
old ammunition box on the bottom shelf of a 
bookcase in a small storeroom. So that the 
temperature will stay somewhere between 40 and 
60 degrees F., I keep the room door closed, ex- 
cept in damp or rainy weather, when I open 
it to let in dry air from the rest of the house. 


The one window in the room faces west, and I 
don’t think the place gets very damp. But are 
there any other precautions I should take?— 
J. P., Conn. 

Answer: Ammunition isn’t nearly so hard to 


store as most people think it is. If you keep 


yours at ordinary room temperatures, without 
letting it get too dry (as it would near a 
radiator) or too damp (as it would in most 
cellars), it will be perfectly O.K. Strikes me 
you've been doing some rather needless worry- 
ing.—J. O’C. 


Rocky Mountain Rear Sight 


Question: Last year I bought a .300 Savage 
and killed myself an 8-point buck with it, but 
I'm not satisfied with the sights—I have trouble 
finding the front, sight through the rear, which 
seems to be a semi-buckhorn. What change do 
you suggest? 

Also, what load do you advise for average 
deer shooting, say up to 250 or 300 yd.? I shoot 
180-gr. Core-Lokt Remingtons. Incidentally, my 
brother-in-law and I both shot at that 8-pointer 
I spoke of. He claims it was at least 300 yd. 
away, and that he missed. (He had a .30/40 
Krag.) I aimed at the buck’s shoulder—and hit 
it in the neck!—W. J. R., Pa. 


Answer: I fully agree with you that the 
Rocky Mountain rear sight isn’t perfect for 
hunting deer. With such a sight the tendency is 
always to hold the bead too high, because it is 
difficult to see way down in that notch. That 
results in a lot of overshooting at short ranges, 
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and I wouldn’t doubt but what you smacked t} 
buck fair with an ordinary hold, even though 
may have been around 300 yd. away. 

There is no such tendency to overshoot wit 
a good peep sight, or with a scope. With a peep 
the eye naturally centers the bead in the poi 
of strongest light, which is at the middle of t 
peep; and with a ‘scope everything is in 
same optical plane. The best type of sight 
your rifle that I know of is a receiver sight li 


the Lyman 56-S. If that were my rifle, howev 
I believe I would get a Weaver 330 ‘scope w 
post and have it mounted by Stith. Such 


outfit would be tops for Pennsylvania bucks 
In the long run I think you will find the 150-; 
bullets better killers in the .300.—J. O’C. 


12 Gauge and 12 Gauge Magnu: 


Question: Can I shoot ordinary 12 gauge she 
in a 12 gauge Magnum shotgun, or would t! 
lead up the works?—L. M. C., New York. 


Answer: Ordinary 12 gauge shells can 
used in a Winchester Model 12 Magnum. T 
only result will be that your patterns will ops 
up a little bit.—J. O’C. 


For Big Game up to 150 Yards 


Question: I have a .303 Savage, sighted 
150 yd., that shoots right on the mark, and a 
keen to try it out on deer, elk, and bear 
moderate ranges. How does that sound to yx 
—C. S., Idaho. 


Answer: The .303 Savage cartridge has 
ways borne an excellent reputation as a killer 
on even heavy game, at moderate ranges 
to about 150 yds. Its muzzle energy is at 
like that of the .30/30 or the .32 Special, 
because it uses a heavier bullet, with a bett 
sectional density, it seems to penetrate more 
deeply into the vitals of big game. The stand 
30/30 load is a 170-gr. bullet with a 
of 2,200 foot seconds, whereas the standard 
for the .303 is a 190-gr. bullet with a velc 
of 1,960.—J. O’C. 


velox 
? 
l 


Handload for Coyotes 


Question: As my powders and primers 
very much limited, I don’t want to waste t 
experimenting to find the best load for my .30 40 
Krag, with Weaver 29-S sight, for 
on coyotes. I have some gas-check 


"scope 
169-gr. 


lets (resized to .307), some du Pont N« 3 
powder, and a little du Pont No. 80.—M. D. S 
Kans. 

Answer: May I suggest that you try 32 gr 
No. 3031. That will give your 169-gr 
check bullet a muzzle velocity of about 2 
foot seconds, and ought to make a pretty ¢ 


coyote load. Sight in for 150 yd., and remen 


that your bullet will drop around §5 in. at 
yd. For best accuracy, you should size 
bullets to about .311.—J. O’C. 
.30/30 Carbine for Woods Dee: 
Question: I've bought a lever-action .3 
Winchester carbine, Model 94, W.C.F. How 


I get the best results from it on deer?—A. E. S 
Ont. 


Answer: Yours is a good little deer rifle 
short and medium ranges and it is certa 
ample for white-tails in the woods. The 
bullet loaded for the .30/30 is the 165 or 170 
—preferably the old soft point with considera 
lead exposed. 

If I were you I would sight that rifle in to 
the bullet 2 in. high at 100 yd., and 4 in. | 
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at 200 yd. That means sighting in to hit on the 
nose at 150 yd.; which gives the best working 
trajectory for the .30/30. 

If you ever decide to get another rear sight 
I believe your best bet is a tang peep sight 





ike the Lyman 1-A. Marble also makes a 

sults similar sight. Being close to the eye, and fast, 
both are ideal fpr woods deer.—J. O’C. 

jues- 

tage Why Take a Chance? 
Question: You say it’s unsafe to use modern 
smokeless powder in shotguns with Damascus 
r twist barrels. I have a Lefever double-gun, 
H grade, with twist barrels, which I have used 

ked that for 30 years. I always use shells loaded with 3 

ough he | irams of smokeless powder, and thus far noth- 
ng has happened. Am I taking a chance?— 

ot with Fr. & | = Pa. 

h a peep 

ne point Answer: Your gun is a good one, and chances 

e of the ire that you can go ahead and use that gun 

. in the the rest of your life without difficulty, if you 

ight f stick to the standard loads. You are taking a 


ght like chance, however—maybe 1 in 100, or 1 in 1,000, 
but a chance nonetheless. 


lowever, 
ype with There is a man in my home town whom I 
Such an warned about such a gun about 3 years ago. He 
ucks. laughed at me and told me I was simply trying 
> 150-gr. to sell new guns for the manufacturers. He had 
A used the gun for 20 years, he said, and he would 
go on using it. The next week the barrels blew 
ut just forward of the chamber. He was not 
ignum hurt, but he was scared to death. 
ee - That’s the way it stands; so use your own 
«pe at judgment.—J. O’C. - 
rk. 
9 mm. Mauser, .35 Whelen 
can e 
m. The Question: A friend of mine has purchased a 


9 mm. Mauser carbine, with the German proof 
mark on the barrel; also a couple of boxes of 
’ artri f i i k 

cartridges, many of which are split at the nec 
and seem to have been reloaded a few times. 
How good are these cartridges, and when they’re 
shot up, what then?—L. A. A., Minn. 


ill open 


irds 





hted at 
oe = Answer: The 9 mm. Mauser cartridge is a 
ear ; 
1 yer good one for short and medium ranges on really 
big game like elk, moose, and grizzlies. It uses 
a 275-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of about 
2,150 foot seconds. But this cartridge—formerly 
has al- made by all the major loading companies—was 
a killer discontinued before the war began, and I serious- 
ges up ly doubt that it will ever be loaded again in this 
7 abi country. 
ial, but Your friend’s best bet, I think, would be to 
1 better have that 9 mm. rechambered for the .35 Whelen 
© more cartridge, since the 9 mm. is a .35 caliber affair. 
tandard The .35 Whelen is a good American wildcat 
velocity cartridge with a good deal higher velocity and 
rd load more power than a 9 mm. By purchasing full- 
velocity length dies from the Pacific Gun Sight Co. a 
man could convert .30/06 empty cases into .35 
Whelen cases, and then reload with any .35 
caliber bullet.—J. O’C. 
<a Phe Cartridge vs. Bullet 
Sng 2 Question: Can the .25/20, the .25 Remington, 
ogre and the .25/35 be used in the .257 Roberts?— 
mad B. #., Fes. 
Oo. JUG 
D.s Answer: The cartridges you mention cannot 
be fired in a .357 Roberts rifle; but any .25 
ae caliber bullet loaded into a .257 case can be 
: = fired in a .257 Roberts rifle.—J. O’C. 
t 2,100 
y good ‘Scope for .300 Savage Auto 
nembper 
at 200 Question: Recently I obtained a 5-shot .300 
» those Savage automatic rifle, and I want to get a 
ope for it, for use on Michigan deer, even 
ough the consensus of opinion around here is 
leer at "scopes are rather a nuisance. The one I 
an to is a 440 Weaver, with cross hairs and 
30 30 jot, and side mount.—E. R., Mich. 
ow ca 
7, ae * Answer: The 440 Weaver is a fine varmint 
ype and is also O.K. for shooting big game 
»pen mountain country, but it is no ’scope for 
ifle for e in the woods. If I were you I'd get a 330 
rtair Weaver because of its larger field of view and 
ie bes ts greater latitude of eye relief. I'd try to get 
170-g1 e with the flat-top post reticule, and ask 
lerable M. L. Stith, Milam Bldg., San Antonio. Tex., 
to mount it for you’ I believe he’s the only 
to |} mount maker who is still doing business with 
n. low 
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savor the same pcifecion th antsy 
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The Old Crow whiskey you buy today was distilled 
and laid away to age years before the war. Today the 


Old Crow Distillers 


is producing only aleohol for 


war purposes. Do be patient it you ean't have all you 
- a j ° r . 
want ot ( Wd C row wW hen you w ant it. \ © arte doing 
° PS 
our utmost to distribute our reserve stocks so as to 





OLD CROW 


BRANO 


assure you a continuous supply tor the duration. 


Kexrucny SrRarcet 
Sournon WHiskey 


Se ee eer 


MA Games 











A Seal, Gpeat Nine 
é — 


AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 





¢ This whiskey is 4 years old 
100 Proof 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey * Bourbon or Rye 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. . 














L 1601Z Larimer St., Denver 2, Colo 


- WHEN YOU ORDER 


LURES. LINES 


FROM THIS ae 








RUBB-ORENO $2.10 Assortment of 6 


FISH-GETTERS $ 4] 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF 6 


Pertect representations of natural 
fish tood. Natural colors. Soft and 


pliable — but TOUGH. Horse Fly, POST 
June Bug, Moth Miller, Willow Fly, PAID 
White Ant, Crawfish — fish getters 

all! Fly rod size. Priced 25 >» 40c each — buy 
this $2.10 Assortment foronly . .. $1.47 


South Sead 
LINE-ORENO 





FLY LINES 
Highest quality, hand- 
finished, polished and 
rubbed. Braided Nylon 
Level line—smooth, pliable, tough a 


long-wearing. Has all the « se teris 


*460 


tics of a perfect fly line. Pract 
pervious to water. Indiv dual 25. aaa Size F 
packages. Size G, Post Paid $1.75 


SOUTH BEND CHIEF-ORENO 
Oil processed and impregnated Noted = 
for extra long wear and fine « ing 


qualities. Popular for all areas. Level, 
size H. Post Paid y 4 


14-48. TEST 


$qe5 





50-yard Spools 


SOUTH BEND 


CASTING LINES 


BLACK-ORENO - universally accepted as the 
most dependable line made. Highest grade of 
silk. Thoroughly waterproofed. Hard braided 
yet retains softand pliable easy-casting quali- 
ties. 50-yard spools—2 connected if desired 
14-lb. test. Per spool, Post Paid . 1 


Onder ANY y ONE 


GET LEADER Aver FREE! 


Order either line or the full assortment of lures 
described above and we will include FREE a 
6-foot Nylon X-Ray leader. Extra leaders sup- 
plied at 25c each. Order today—and remember 
we Guarantee satisfaction, or your money back! 


Cook 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 











Minute Man GUN BLUE 
INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FINISH 


WOT A PAINT—WOT A LACQUER 






MAGIC COLD CHEMICAL 2 
Restores finish on 5 Guns Ss 
No heating! Can't injure 
steel see ag process 


‘ree “de scriptive 
cular 
NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 
Box Om- 135, New Method ‘Bids. Bradterd, Pa. 


Takes minut 
GET 











| GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE | 


“The best all-around } Sesthe the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
te catch. Ankle ee holds boot in place, and also 

. sete | as ankie ospper 
ACCEPT NO I TATIONS! Get the origina! Gokey 
te Sauvage only by writing for measure biank 
and Footwear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 5 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota ( 


















in with a 150-gr. bullet for 200 yd., 
bullet will strike 1 in. high at 50 yd., 2 in. high 
at 100, 








tremely difficult to get good patterns, 
velocity 
poorly in open chokes. 


for use in my 
made up on an 
Winchester sniper barrel, 26 in. 
twist. 
50-gr. 
power Winchester Swift bullets, and some 56-gr. 
high-power, Hi-Speed Remingtons (mushroom ex- 
panding). 


loads 


they'll be tops!—V. B. O’G., New York. 


around a lot with that caliber and 
be made to order for No. 4350. As you no doubt 
know, 
and the gentle acceleration seems to deliver the 
bullets with a minimum of deformation. 
seen some of the damndest groups shot with a 
55-gr. 8-S bullet and 39 or 39.5 gr. 
The Varminter, I think, is undoubtedly the most 
accurate cartridge 
time, and groups of from % in. to 
yd. are not at all uncommon.—J. O’C. 


game hunting in Michigan. 
Savage be? 
takedown?—C. J., Mich. 


the takedown because it 
the takedown 
tinually changing its point of impact.—J. O’C. 








civilians, and he happens to make the only really 
successful mount 
I know of. 


for your particular rifle that 


Afterward I suggest that you sight your rifle 
so that the 


2 in. high at 150, and about 5 in. low at 


250 yd.—J. O'C. 


Long Tom Shotgun on Ducks 


Question: For 7 years I’ve been shooting a 


heavy 12 gauge duck gun, Model 12 Winchester, 
with 32-in. barrel and improved-modified choke. 
Supposing I had 
up the choke to quarter choke, how far could I 
expect to kill ducks with 1% oz. 
Seems 
combination for shooting from a blind over de- 


coys.—J.C.S., La. 


the Winchester people open 


of No. 6's? 


to me that should make an excellent 


Answer: Frankly, I cannot hand you much on 


your notion of getting some of the choke taken 
out of 
weapon, 
-—-not for shooting decoy ducks. 
work you would do better with a 
Model 12, 
fied, 


that gun. It is a highly specialized 
intended for long-range pass-shooting 
For the latter 
16 gauge 
bored improved cylinder and modi- 
than you would with your Long Tom. 

think you would find it ex- 
as high- 
rather 


Furthermore, I 


shot charges usually pattern 


That weapon of yours is a very excellent gun 


for pass-shooting; but I certainly would prefer 
something lighter and shorter for decoy shoot- 


ing.—J. O’C. 


Handloading Varminters 


What loads would you recommend 
.22 Varminter rifle? I've had it 
Enfield action with a heavy 
long with 14-in. 
At present all I have on hand are some 
Sisk-Lovell bullets, some 56-gr. high- 


Question: 


If your suggestions are as good as the hand- 
you advised for my .270 Winchester, 


Answer: Your best bet for that Varminter, I 


think, is a load of 39 gr. of No. 4350 powder with 
either of the 56-gr. bullets. 
lets I suggest trying 38 gr. of No. 4320. 


With the 50-gr. bul- 


I have never owned a Varminter, but I fooled 
it seems to 


it’s a very progressive-burning powder, 
I have 
of No. 4350! 


in existence at the present 
3% in. at 100 


Solid Frame vs Takedown 


I'm planning to buy a rifle for big- 
How would the .300 
And is a solid frame better than a 


Question: 


Answer: The .300 Savage is a nice caliber 


for deer hunting, and the Model 99 is a very 
excellent rifle. 
handy 
frame job weighing only 7 lb. or so. 
also consider the 99-R—or the similar 99-RS, as 
these too have solid frames. 


My own preference for a light, 
the Model 99-T, a solid- 
You might 


deer rifle is 


The solid frame is much more accurate than 
is stiffer. All in all, 
is a headache because it is con- 


Converting .30/06 Cases to .300 


Question: Can I make over some empty 


30/06 cases I’ve bought so that they'll do for 
use in my new .300 Savage, with reduced loads? 
I'd like to use that big rifle on ground squirrels, 
just for 
were crimped in and I had to use an ice pick 
to drive them out. 
reamed before I can put new primers in? 


practice. Incidentally, the primers 


Will the pockets have to be 
Also, 


> . 
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that some of those cases are 
outside and in. Lastly, I have no powder sc: 
and can’t buy one, so I’m using a .30/30 c: 
cut off just below the neck for loading those 
caliber cases. Is this a proper load?—R. L 


I noticed 


Oreg. 
Answer: Yes, you can convert your .30 
cases to .300 by running them through f 


length dies and trimming the necks. It w 
also be necessary for you to remove the crir 
around the primer pocket before you can repri 
the cases. Some people do it with a pock 
knife; I prefer the Schmidt tool made for t! 
purpose. As for getting the old crimped 
primers out, a good strong reloading tool w 
do the job in a hurry. The original primers we 
potassium chlorate—nonmercuric, but corrosi 
As long as you stick well under maximum y 
can use a dip measure for your powder. Have 
empty cartridge case filed off until it holds t 
proper amount. I suggest that you settle 
some such load as 25 gr. of No. 4198 powder ; 
a 150-gr. gas-check bullet. That will give 
a muzzle velocity of around 1,900 foot secor 
which is about what you want.—/J. O’C. 


Storage-cracked Necks 


Question: A friend of mine 
bunch of us two boxes of cartridges he had 
his rifle, and we saw that they were all split 
the necks. An old hunter who was there s 
they were unsafe—that flame from the one be 


was showin; 


fired would leap down into the magazine, ent 


in the unused cartridges, and t 
He himself, he said, ha 
way. Wasn't he 
Iowa 


the splits 
off the whole works. 
38/55 rifle blow up that 
aggerating slightly?—A. S., 


Answer: I have never heard of such an ac 
lent, and I’m quite sure it is impossible. 
for your friend’s cartridges, they have what ; 
known as storage cracks in the necks. I 
none too enthusiastic about ammunition tl 
old, but I believe it can be used, if proper cz 
is taken, without any danger whatever. H 
ever, it might be well to load the cartridg 
singly. 

If the cracks are bad enough the bullets mis 
come out in the magazine and spill some p 
der there, but as far as the magazine goes t} 
is all that could happen. Also, the splits mis 
be so bad that the recoil would drive the bulls 
up into the necks. This might decrease the 
space and cause higher pressures 
those cartridges won’t be very accurate, but 
think they'll do for deer hunting.—J. O’C 


.32/40 for Brush Country? 


Question: I have a chance to pick up a .32 
Would that load be O.K. for deer in br 
country, and do you think the cartridges w 
still be made after the war?—B. S. C., Ark 


Answer: I doubt if .32/40 rifles will 
manufactured much longer, for they’ve seen the 
best days. But there are a lot of them floati 
around, so I believe ammunition for them w 
continue to be made. That rifle ought to 
O.K. for deer in the brush, 


different from the .30/30. 
with a muzzle velocity of about 1,900 

seconds. The ordinary .32/40, though, uses * 
same bullet at a velocity of only 1,440.—J. O 


It uses a 165-gr. bu 


Shotgun Chokes 


Question: First chance I get, I’m going 
buy a shotgun—preferably an automatic, w! 
is the only kind I’ve used so far. I intend 
hunt ducks mostly. The country hereabouts 
very flat, the lakes are small and out 
country, and blinds are used when possible 
also hunt quail—some bob but mostly bl 
What choke or chokes do you recommend, 
at what range should they be effective 
H. M. M., Tex 


Answer: An improved cylinder boring gi 
patterns of from 45 to 50 percent; it will k 
well up to about 30 yd. on quail, and a litt 
farther on ducks. The so-called quarter choke 
really a tight improved cylinder and is suppos 


to give about 55 percent patterns; it will k 
ducks up to about 40 yd. and quail to 35. T 
modified choke runs from 60 to 65 percent; 
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ill kill quail (if the birds are centered) to 
about 40 yd. and ducks to 45. The full choke 
atterns from 70 to 75 percent and will take 
centered doves to 55 and sometimes 60 yd. All 
these estimates are for the 12 gauge gun. 
I’m reasonably familiar with the Texas plains 
intry, and suggest that for the sort of hunting 
1 do, the most useful bore for a pump or an 
tomatic would be modified choke. For a 
ible-gun, I suggest quarter choke and modi- 
fed. Even on ducks, few people have enough 
skill to use a full choke, and it just doesn’t be- 
g on an upland gun of any sort.—/J. O’C. 


Enfield .30/06 for Chucks? 


Question: For $25 I can buy an Enfield .30/06 


perfect shape, and am wondering how it 
would do for chuck hunting in fairly well-set- 
tled country. With the factory-loaded 110-gr. 
llet, I’m afraid it would be too dangerous; 


t could I cut down that load and still have 
good accuracy up to 200 yd.? Or could I have 
the rifle converted into a .22 Hornet, or a 2-R 
Lovell? —L. E. C., Ohio. 

Answer: An Enfield .30/06 with a 100-gr. bul- 
let loaded to give a muzzle velocity of about 
2,800 foot seconds would not be a bad chuck 
gun, though it would make a good deal of noise. 
Or you could safely use the 110-gr. .30/30 bullet, 
for you will find that it disintegrates when it 
hits the ground. With this you might try 48 
grains of No. 3031, for a velocity of 2,750, or 49 
grains of No. 4064 for a velocity of 2,745. 

After the war (but not now) you could con- 
vert to a varmint caliber. I would suggest 
either the .220 Swift or the .22 Varminter, pref- 
erably the latter. You could get a barrel for 
$30 probably.—/J. O’C. 


Rifled Shotgun Slugs 


Question: Next time I hunt deer I plan to use 
ried slugs in my 16 gauge full-choke shotgun. 
Would that be all right, and would it hurt to 
use 29/16-in. shells in a 234-in. chamber?— 
D. G., N. Dak. 


Sure, go ahead and use rifled slugs 
in your 16 gauge gun on deer. The chamber is 
a bit long, but that won’t hurt. The slug weighs 
350 gr. and has a muzzle velocity of 1,436 foot 
seconds. Velocity at 50 ft. is 1,370; at 50 yd., 
1,243; and at 100 yd., 1,100. That big slug has a 
lot of power, and if you hit a deer anywhere 
around the chest it will knock him for a loop. 
Hope you get one!—J. O’C. 


Answer: 


Reloading the .30/40 Krag 


Question: What charge of du Pont No. 4350 
powder would you suggest my using with 220-gr. 
soft-point bullets in my .30/40 Krag? I’ve been 
loading ammunition for many years, but hate to 
use any more bullets than I have to for experi- 
mental purposes.—L. P., Nev. 


Answer: The Krag case is very poorly shaped 
to burn No. 4350, and I don’t think any increase 
in velocity would result from its use. That pow- 
der is of no benefit unless the bullet is very 
heavy or the case has a sharp shoulder, or both. 
I think you could fill up the case with No. 4350 
and seat the 220-gr. bullet without wrecking 
your rifle, but I’m betting that the velocity 
would be lower than if you used 39.7 gr. of No. 
4064 powder—which is what I am inclined to 
recommend.—J. O’C 


For Alaskan Big Game 


Question: My cousin Joe, who is stationed in 
Alaska, says that’s the place for him, and after 
the war I want to go there and settle too. What 
kind of rifle should I take with me that would 
be adequate on grizzlies and other big game, and 
loesn’t cost big money? I am 5 ft. 11 in. tall, 
left-handed, and weigh 160 lb.—F. J. S., Pa. 


Answer: Since you are a southpaw I'd recom- 
mend a lever-action rifle, the .348 Winchester in 
the Model 71. If I were you I’d get it with a 
Winchester peep sight and a gunsling. Sight it 
in for 200 yd. with the 250-gr. Silvertip bullet. 
That cartridge is a power house, and it ought 
to lay Alaskan moose and brown bears low. 

sy both take a lot of killing!—J. O'C. 
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isn't free—it’s a 


hat men must fight for— 


UT the 
heritage 
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the same as any other freedom. 

On the battlefronts of the world are 
men fighting for this freedom—for the 
pleasure of the out-of-doors—and joined 
in this fight are the good names of manu- 

facturers who helped to make their pleas- 

ure more enjoyable. 

Pendleton is one of these manufac. 
turers whose materials are in the front 
lines. Restrictions do not allow us to 

fF describe our w yroductio but we c 
?: ur war pI n, br an 
say—it’s maintained Pendleton quality— 
the finest for our forces, the finest for 
you. When Pendletons are available, 
your regular Pendleton merchant will 
have them. Then again you'll be able to 
enjoy the famous Western virgin wool 
shirts. outdoor clothing and blankets that 
have been America’s favorites for gen- 
erations. PENDLETON WooLen MILLs, 
Portland, Oregon. 
VIRGIN 
PENDLETO penn 
SHIRTS 
LEARN AT 


WAR FUND 


pees 


MOUNT BIRDS 


Animals, Heads, Fishes, Pets; to TAN. 
Be a Taxidermist. Profit and FUN, 
Hunters. save your valuable TROPHIES. 
a« s, everything. Learn to 
Wonderful HOBBY. 
woe. 


HOME TO 












mounting for others 





FREE BOO wich pceuren: 
NOW absolutely FREE. Write TODAY. 


Send Postal TODAY for FREE BOOK. State AGE. 
N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 3143, Omaha, Neb. 


Far. 











If you suffer from hard of hearing and head 
noises caused by catarrh of the head write 
us NOW for proof of the good results our 
simple home treatment has accomplished for 
@ great many people. Many past 70 report 
hearing fine and head noises gone. Nothing 
to wear—no one need know—Send today for 





Your RED CROSS is at hs side | 








proof and 30 days trial offer. No obligations. 
THE ELMO CO., Dept. 384 Davenport, lowa 


NEW FISHING SECRETS 


Expert advice on every type of 
fishing. How to use natural baits 
and artificial lures. Hundreds of 
hints for catching trout, salmon, 
bass, panfish and many others. 
Fully illustrated. 84 pages. Only 
25c! Address Dept. 34 
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America’s finest out-of-door wear... 





100%, new wool garments... colorful 


plaids and plain colors. Fine looking, 


long wearing... See your local dealer. 





Easy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires. 
SO-LO also mends shoes, raincoats, boots—any- 


sca" MEND the HOLE for 


ber, leather, 
cloth 
SPREADS ON like butter Dries 
tough overnight Flexible Non 
skid. Waterproof, Wont come 
off —querenteed 
AT HARDWARE 


SO-LO 6 sx sims 


Chippewa Falls Woolea Mill Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis 


SHIRTS ¢ STAGS « PARKAS « COATS « PANTS 
FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED GARMENTS UNDER ONE ROOF 








this war 





Lyman Telescopic Sights are in 
along with Lyman 
Metallic Sights, Cutts Comp and 
ideal Tools. Free Folders. 


Lyman Telescopic Sights 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


Lyman 10, 12, 15 and 20X Super-Targetspot Scopes 


Lyman 438 
Telescopic 


“Sank Same” 


There’s no more painted ship on the painted 


ocean. The crew have it painted on the side of their 
bomber. Once it was a sharp image on the eye lens. Then 
the bombs dropped. Training, and the finest sighting 
equipment keep the sea lanes open. 








Sight 














Marksmen know the importance of split- 
second ACTION—it means BULLS-EYES 
on targets or KILLS on game. Don't be 
content with misses or lost birds. Enjoy 
= Split-Sescond ACTION from your pistol, 





GUNSLICK 


The SUPER LUBRICANT 


Used and recommended by outstanding sportsmen. GUNSLICK 
is not an oil—but a super lubricant of velvet smoothness. Prevents 
leading and metal fouling—gives sweet trigger pull so necessary 
for accurate shooting 


Get “MASTER” Gun Cleaning KIT 


Gpecial Introductory Ott 
Contains GUNSLICK : Only $400 
caning — — 

Patches for sho!-  BOSTPAID 


qun or rifle. If your 
dealer can't supply 
order direct 


OUTERS LABORATORIES 
L-3 ONALASKA, WISCONSIN, 


HAMMERING 
THE AXIS 


But we'll be 
back with a 
better IVER 
JOHNSON 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


43 RIVER ST. FITCHBURG, MASS 


EaaWing HB&c 


P E L L E T & (HIGH COMPRESSION) 















Founded 
1871 





ARE AVAILABLE at dealers or direct. Cal. .22 
and Cal. .177. Production of all models Benja- 
min Air Rifles and Benjamin Air Pistols has 
been suspended for the duration as our facilities 


Write for Illustrated 
War Bonds. 


are engaged in War werk, 
Price List and Buy More 


_BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE COMPANY 804 Marion St., 


The World's Most Popular 
Automatic 
Pistol! 


'WOODSMAN 


COLTS PATENT FIREARMS M O., HARTFORD, CONN 





‘St. Louis, (4) Mo. 





rifle or shotgun and set new records with | 


Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct end save 


up to 40%. Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
BAG:-—warm, water repellent, windproof. Roomy. Built for big 
men, Air mattress pocket. Large shelter half. Rolls compactly 


A $40.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Warm WESTERN WOOL 
FILLED BAGS priced from $12.89. Shipped C.O.D. Sleeping 
bags for Civilian use may not be available long. Write TODAY 


for FREE literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 





1 GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 


O. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
y S. ARMY RATION BAGS (USED) .29 

S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3.50 
Siaene USED CAISSON WHEELS with Axies, * oe 
Weight Per Pair With Axte, 322 L8S., 8. 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military, Ouedoot 
& Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10¢ 


| for 32-page catalog returned with first order. 


N SUPPLY CO. 





A and 
God i756 ) LESTER ST. 


E. C. BISHOP & SON 








RICHMOND, VA. 









A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 
ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 

will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
Catalog on request. 

WARSAW, MISSOURI 





SOFTENS, PRESERVES, 
WATERPROOFS! 


developed 
hunters’ 
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years ago for snow-proofing 
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and trappers’ boots. It is now used every 

where for waterproofing, softening and pre 

serving shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts, 

luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky 

Money-back guarantee. Shoe, rting goods 

w hardware dealers—or send 25c for 3% oz. 

can. Dept. 2, The Snow-Proof Co » Middle Leather’s 

town, N. Y. Best Friend 
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Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 
Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- {fj 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, arl, walnut, onyx, etc. 
Low prices. FREE CATAL . Dealers Wanted. 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-3, Chicago, lil. 











FOR THE PERFECT BORE 


FIENDOIL 


Perfect Rust Prevention—Cleans 

and Provides Protective Film 

Perfect Fouling Removal—Affects 

No Metal But Lead 

McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 
Baltimore 
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The Piebald Buck 
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(Continued from page 33 





elbow—inadvertently I had run my ar! 
into a bog hole. But I was unaware « 
all those mishaps at the time. This was | 
exciting and absorbing work. Wher: 
from the cover of a heavy tuft o 
meadow grass, Vincent could get a goo 
look at the deer, he beckoned me fo! 
ward. Cautiously I raised my head. Th 
deer sprang to its feet with a snort. Vir 
cent made the wheezing, asthmati 
cough of a startled doe. Curiosity in 
pelled the buck to take one more loo 
before it sprang away. 

Again I raised my rifle 
head. 

“No dapples, boss,” 

I pulled my eye away from the pes 
sight as the deer leaped for safety. Thi: 
first jump was ail of twenty feet, for w 
walked over and paced the distanc: 
How that deer could do it from a stand 
ing start is beyond me. 

Vincent was standing motionles 
studying. He turned toward me with 
smile of sympathy and understandin; 
“You moved your head up over that tuft 
of grass too quick,” he remarked. “Yo 
have to be more patient.” 

I knew all that. Under such 
stances a hunter should raise 
about as fast as corn grows 
July night. No jerks. 

Try and do it! 

“That buck is-not much scared,” Vir 
cent went on. “I doubt that it will start 
any other deer to traveling. Come o1 
we'll circle back a bit and Zigzag th 
western corner of this piece—betwes 
here and the Long Lake Trail. The se 
son is close to the fall rut, and a bunc 
of does have been feeding around ther 
hardwood hills yonder. The buck wit! 
the dapples is not far away from the! 
females.” 

He wet a finger and held it 
he slipped away as quietly 
zephyr. 

By my 
for an hour. 





It was a fir 


warned Vincen 


circun 
his hea 
on a h 





up. The 
as a summé 
watch we had sneaked alo: 
That meant one mile. A 
mile an hour is what we make wh«e 
still-hunting; less, if the going is thic 
and noisy. We came at last to the ed; 
of a barren—perhaps a quarter of 
mile across. Bordering the other si 
was the beginning of the rising grou 
There the hardwood trees replaced th: 
stunted hackmatacks which had dotted 
the barrens. 
“We got to 
spots,” Vincent 


snake them op 

declared. “If we try 
walk it, any deer in the edge of the 
trees will see us; and you can bet yo 
life some deer will be standing look« 
for the herd.” 

So crawl it was, whenever there we 
no bush bunches to keep us cover: 
The time consumed was forty minut 
Right here let me state that not one d¢ 
hunter in twenty would have had t 
foresight, or the patience, to go to tl 
much trouble and discomfort in order 
approach a tree-covered hillside—that 
unless he’d sighted quarry. 

We made the thickets at the foot 
the hill. We found a few thin spots, 
slipped through on hands and kne: 
Then we looked up, and there, amo! 
the tree trunks, were three does and tw 
fawns—two standing, three lying dow! 
but no buck. 

“There is a 
husked Vincent. 


across 


thoug! 
them 0! 


about, 
how 


buck 
“See 
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nammies keep sniffing and looking 
long the hillside.” 
“There’s a buck!” I whispered, not 


laring to move my head. 

“T don’t see nothin’, boss. 
Just describe the trees or 
by.” 

“Flat bowlder... 
yp ... in from the clear 
ired feet. See it?” 

“Yep. I got its outline. Gee! ‘Your 
yes must be pretty good yet. Don’t 
move 2 hair. It’s looking right at them 
does ... it’s comin’ this way! When it 
crosses that patch o’ sunlight, I can 
1aybe see its flank. Don’t you dare 
shoot ‘less I tell you.” 

The buck moved along toward us and 
the deer family. It stepped daintily, 
mincing toward the group, head high, 
nostrils working overtime. What a 
ight! 

It arrived at the sunny 
turned slightly, and there on 
were the telltale spots. 

The does and fawns sprang to their 
feet and made two or three unhurried 
but graceful bounds, angling off between 
us and the buck. Then they stopped and 
looked back. We saw the buck’s head 
ind powerful shoulder muscles as it too 
sprang into the air. 

Then it was gone. 

I heard Vincent’s lungs deflate like a 
punctured tire. I glanced in his direc- 
tion. He looked as guilty as a thief, but 
I made no comment. 

The does, no longer frightened, walked 
slowly up into the timber. 

I waited a long time. Vincent was 
thinking. He again wet a finger, and 
held it up. Then he got to his feet. 

“That was our buck, boss,” he said. 
(Just as though I was unaware of that 
sad fact!) “There’s now a bit of a west- 
erly breeze. I want you should creep 
back across this barren we just come 
over. About halfway back is a clump of 


Don’t point. 
rocks near 


fallen log resting on 
about a hun- 


clearing, 
its flank 


stunted spruce. We come right by it.” 
I nodded. 
“You take your stand—well hidden, 


mind you—in the southerly end of that 
thicket. Couple of ledges right there will 
give you some elevation. I’m goin’ to 
creep up and around this hardwood hill. 
I'll put the buck and them does out 
across that barren. You'll get a wing 
shot—it may be a long one, but you can 
hit it; that I well know.” 

I acknowledged the unexpected com- 
pliment. 

“Don’t you dare shoot no does; it’s the 
dapple feller we want.” Again he slipped 


away, so suddenly and quietly that it 
seemed like magic. 
I knew it would take him all of an 


hour to get to windward of that hill be- 
fore he began his drive. That would 
give me ample time to crawl out to my 
own stand. I knew that he wouldn’t 
drive as it is usually done—he wouldn't 
stampede those deer. He would just nat- 
urally insinuate himself to windward of 
hem, disturb them by the snap of a 

mb or a whiff of his human scent, get 
hem a trifle nervous, induce them to 

ove along, more annoyed than fright- 
ened by the intrusion. My chances of 
etting a shot at the buck were going 

be good—provided Vincent did not 

hoot first, of course. 

[ had been on my post an 
juarter. Two does had come 
woods, and had walked by me less than 
100 yards away—both rolling fat! Just 

ir practice I laid the sights on the back 

f a hairy neck. The rifle was steady. 
lowly I lowered it. 


hour and a 
out of the 
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I heard a shot. It 


Five minutes later 
was the bark of a smoothbore 
than the crack of a rifle. 

Out of the timber rushed a wildly leap- 
ing buck It fell about halfway between 
me and the timber, then jumped to its 
feet and went headlong—somewhat 
blindly, I thought—toward the timber 
from which it had catapulted. Foxy! 
Doubling back! 

My own sights were on this deer when 
the smoothbore again barked from the 
woods. The shot evidently caught the 
deer in the air, for it did not 
its next leap. I imagined that I had 
fired, but I had forgotten to pull the trig- 
ger. I stood there, rifle aimed where the 
deer had fallen, the hammer on my Car- 
bine still poised. I shrugged and ejected 
the unfired shell. Then I glimpsed Vin- 
cent sauntering across the barren. We 
met at the side of the fallen buck. The 
dapples on its flank had been most 
gracefully arranged by nature. Vincent’s 
first bullet had nicked its head behind 
the horns. The second shot—on the wing 


rather 


had smashed through both shoulder 
bones. 

Vincent’s eyes were shining. He point- 
ed to an old scar on the deer’s stifle. 
“My trade-mark,” he declared. ‘“Hand- 
some little devil, ain’t he, boss?” 

It was not so little—195 pounds 
dressed. 

“IT outguessed him,’ Vincent added 


with a smile of satisfaction. 

Setting to work on the carcass, we first 
“punched off” the hide (which is quite 
easy to do when the kill is fresh), and 
scraped and sun-dried it on the bushes. 
Then we did the gutting, saving the 
heart, liver, and tongue. Lastly we 
quartered the animal, hanging the quar- 
ters in the trees so that the wind would 
dry the outside; built a fire; and en- 
joyed a much-needed lunch. 

At 10 o’clock that night we stumbled 
into the main camp on the coast. The 
cook rolled out, and mixed us a couple 
of hot ones. While we were smacking 
our lips he “het up” some Scotch broth. 
Watching us inhale that, he poached a 
panful of fresh eggs, made buttered 
toast, and grilled a couple of thick slices 
of sugar-cured ham. Meanwhile the cof- 
fee was dripping. We topped off with 
hunks of apple pie with whipped cream 


rise after 


on ’em. 3y this time we were wide 
awake and talkative. An hour later, 
around midnight, Vincent borrowed a 


pack sack 
quarter of meat. It was only 

“jest a step,” he called it. 

Next morning we returned to the spot 
where we had dressed the deer. This 
time we had big carrying baskets. We 
loaded up and hiked for home. I took 
the lead because I wished to shoot a deer 
for meat. One is hardly enough for two 
men and their families; and the law al- 
lows two apiece. 

A fat little doe insisted on running 
into the trail ahead of us when we were 


two miles 


almost at the railroad. Not long after, 
she was also in the baskets. 
I did a stunt with her hide that I had 


never done before. I pulled it off without 
ripping it up the belly—exactly like skin- 
ning a wildcat. After we reached home, 
and before it had time to dry, we salted 
this hide with fine salt and turned it 
right side out. Then Vincent weighed 
all the meat from both deer—except the 
quarter he had taken home—and cut it 
up in true butcher’s style. 
So I had my heart and liver, 
and steaks, tongues and pot roasts. 
Vincent had his piebald buck! 


my chops 
And 
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“Planters’ Punch” Brand 
100% Fine Jamaica 97 Proof 


* HERE’ . HOW TO MAKE IT 


Put }3 ep of Sugar in Old Fashic ned Glass. 
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independence — buy War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps today! 
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GRAHAM'S MILITARY RAHAM CHEMICAL CO. 
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THE BIGGEST 73 VALUE 
In The Gun World 


a ~ SHOOTERS BIBLE 


ae) a 
* 19,218 Items 
*% 8,926 Pictures 


Pictures of every current 
American Sporting Firearm 
and Cartridge. 40 illustrated 
pages of the world’s finest 
Arms, Sporting and Tech- 
nical Books. 103 illustrated 
pages of Repair Parts. 

12 full-color pages of Gun 
Maintenance. Complete, illustrated Archery Section. 
A full line of Accessories, Targets, Holsters, Sights, 
Clothing, etc. Latest factory prices. Revised ballistics. 
Don't delay. Send a DOLLAR BILL, Check, Money Order, 
Coin o as Stamps for “The SHOOTERS BIBLE” No. 35 — TODAY! 
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Practice Canoeing Now 


much the labor of upstream work can be 


OSTWAR travel is almost certain to 


bring about a great change in our 
vacation habits. More commercial 
air routes and cheaper fares will 


bring new and exciting territory within 
easy reach of us all; and the cars of the 
future—faster, lighter, and more econom- 
ical—together with such recently built 
roads as the Alaska Highway, are going 
to make it possible for many more sports- 
men to hunt, fish, and camp in remote 
and heretofore inaccessible wilderness 
areas. 

This 
racations 
now, and a 
camping trip 


bigger and better 
is worth planning for right 
good way to get set for a 
into real, honest-to-good- 
ness wilderness is to master the rudi- 
ments of canoeing. One cannot travel 
very far into the north woods without 
having to use a paddle and set- 
ting pole. Guides, of course, can 


prospect of 


sideration in cruising. An overloaded 
small canoe is hard to handle, whereas 
the same load in a large canoe becomes 
a much simpler proposition. 

No doubt you've been told that all gear 
should be in duffel bags, and that a few 
large bags are better than a lot of small 
ones. This is true, but in deciding on the 
weight of these you must take back pack- 
ing into consideration, for nearly all 
routes require a certain amount of por- 
taging. When I was young I tried to 
cover portages in as few trips as possible; 
as I grew wiser I realized that an extra 
trip permitted loads more within my 
capacity, and left me much less tired. 

So with gear packed in proportion to 
your strength, load the canoe with fore- 
and-aft trim in mind. Place heavy bags 
on the bottom boards or on sticks or 


eased by studying the current. Watch 
for floating drift and foam that indicates 
fast water or its limits, and for cut-under 
banks—try to avoid these places, and the 
faster current of outside bends. Rather, 
hug the inside shore of the bends and, 
when it becomes necessary to cross the 
stream, keep the canoe nosed directly 
into the fast water. This going upstream 
against a swift current can be mighty 
hard work, and often necessitates use of 
setting pole or tow line. 

The setting pole is not exactly a push 
pole, and there is a knack to handling it 
Setting poles complete with spike or iron 
end can be bought from most canoe deal- 
ers for a couple of dollars. (On wilder- 
ness trips, however, the best plan is to 
take along just the spike, and fit it 
to a pole cut on the spot.) For 
practicing near home, you can 





be hired for such work, but 
there are always times when 
two men are needed to handle 
a duffel-loaded canoe; 
camper should venture from 
the beaten path without being 
able to get out again in case of 
accident or other necessity. 
Then too, a guide’s wages loom 
large in the cost of such a trip 

Dealers still have a fair as- 
sortment of canoes in stock. 
You may not be able to get the 
exact size and model you may 
have in mind, but you can buy 
a craft for $50 to $100 that will 
be a pleasure to own—one that 
can be kept up with a minimum 
of expense and effort. Its shal- 
low draft will permit use on 
nearly any waters, and it can 
be left most anywhere, over- 
turned and under chain and 
padlock—ready for instant use | 





nail 


' STORING CRADLE FOR LIGHT CRAFT 


and no | HERE is a practical, 

cradle that will fit any size canoe, 
and hold it securely without damage 
to paint or varnish. Simply cut an 
old auto tire in two, and 
each half to a short 
plank.—C, Bartell. 


easily made 








get along very nicely with a 
pole 10 to 14 ft. long and about 
2 in. in diameter, and it need not 
be shod. 

Pick a shallow stream or pond 
with a not-too-soft bottom, and 
place a weight in the bow of the 
canoe so that it will ride only 
slightly higher than the stern. 
Then, standing upright astern, 
and facing forward with the 
pole under your arm, shove the 
pole against the bottom and 
practice working along it. In 
effect, what you will be doing 
is climbing it, hand over hand, 
rather than pushing back on it 
the length of your arms. 

When working against a swift 
current the idea is to keep th: 
canoe forging ahead; and it 
quite a trick to replant thé 
pole at the end of the push wit! 
out letting the bow swing of 








whenever you have a few spare 
hours, for an evening's paddle, 
or for the occasional week-end you have 
free in these busy times. 

Canoeing near your home and under 
practically ideal ‘conditions will be very 
different from wilderness travel, but it 
will develop your canoe sense, and pave 
the way for those better days to come 
One difference between your preliminary 
paddling and a later cruising trip is the 
size of the canoe. For present use your 
choice will likely be a 16-footer, whereas 
the outfitting post where your plane or 
car lets you off will probably supply you 
with a 20-footer. This, however, will 
work to your advantage, for no matter 


how hard you try to cut down on your 
gear, its weight and bulk are always 
formidable enough to be a major con- 





brush laid there to keep them out of any 
water that may splash in. Put the lighter 
bags on top, loading all so that the canoe 
will float level. For average going a level 
trim is best. If, though, you are travel- 
ing downstream, riding a good current, 
shift the load to throw the bow a trifle 
deeper than the stern; this permits the 
current to grip it, and makes control 
easier. On the other hand, when going 
upstream a high bow is easier to hold 
against the current. 

Another difference between afternoon 
paddling and wilderness travel is that in 
the latter you must constantly watch the 
water. Everyone realizes that this is 
important when running down fast wa- 
ter, but only the experienced know how 
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the course and get crosswise t 
the current. Later, in norther 
streams with rocky bottoms, you'll hav 
to prevent the metal tip from slipping « 


a smooth stone or becoming caught i 
a crevice. 
Towing is simpler—more a matter ¢ 


beef and wet feet than of technique 

and can best be learned on the spot; bi 
the ability to use the setting pole coms 
in handy here too, for when two men a! 
cruising, one can haul the canoe on a 5! 
ft. line while the other wields the po! 
to keep in midstream and avoid snag 
and rocks. On very shallow but rapi 
streams, all that may be required is to get 


overboard, and tow the canoe on a short 
line or by taking hold of its bow. 
Canoeing near home is not likely t 


involve white-water work. Even in the 
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wilderness the running - of ‘rapids can be 
avoided to a great extent by proper se- 
lection of a cruise and, of course, by por- 
taging. Most of the popular canoe routes 
have been mapped, and you can probably 
obtain advance information about any 
route you may have in mind from pro- 
vineial or state authorities. 

The only way to become proficient in 
running white water is by actual prac- 
tice. But with canoe sense gained in ad- 
vance, and by first tackling a compara- 
tively easy stretch, you have nothing to 
fear. Before deciding whether to make 
the run or to portage, however, it’s a 
good idea to reconnoiter the stretch from 
the shore—and you may decide to unload 
the canoe and portage the duffel later. 

In running white water, confidence is 
highly important, for once you've started 
down there must be no hesitating; in- 
deed, to be able to steer properly, you 
must keep paddling so that the canoe 
travels faster than the current. Then, 
with good way on the canoe, guard 
against its getting crosswise to the cur- 
rent. Watch for V-shape formations 
of water. If the V points upstream 
there is a rock right there which you 

ist avoid, but when the V points down- 
stream the rocks are on either side, and 
the canoe must be shot right through 
the center. Big swells that rise and curl 
back a foot or more, if they must be 
crossed, may throw a little water into the 


canoe, but they are relatively harmless. 

Deadwater travel will be much the 
Same as it is nearer home, but in the 
wilderness your alertness must never 


relax. Even seemingly still waters are 
bound to have deceptive stretches, and 
open lakes can get rough quickly. You'll 
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of your 


gain experience by practicing on sizable 
bodies of water, but remember that a 


heavily loaded canoe in rough water isn’t | 


easy to manage. Much of its buoyancy 
is gone, and it will try to cut through the 
waves instead of lifting over them. 
You can take for granted that portag- 
ing will be necessary in wilderness canoe 


travel. While routes can be selected on 
which these will be easy or short, you 
cannot get far into isolated sections 


without experiencing some _ inconven- 
ience. Your duffel can be carried in loads 
in keeping with your strength and en- 
durance, but the canoe itself will be a 
formidable object, and the center of all 
portaging problems. 

Proper technique, which can be mas- 
tered beforehand by those who will try, 


simplifies matters considerably. With 
canoe on his shoulders the average 
man can easily carry its weight—it’s get- 


ting it up, and having it ride comforta- 
bly, that must be practiced in advance. 
If two men are along, and the portage is 
a short one, the best bet is to carry it 
right-side up, with its after section 
resting on one shoulder of the man 
astern, and its bow on the other shoulder 
of the man in front. 

On long carries another 
tried—one man under and 
overturned canoe, well astern, with a 
thwart over his padded shoulders, the 
other outside the canoe at the bow with 
the inverted deck over his shoulder. 


way can be 
inside the 


For single-hand work don’t hesitate 
to make use of manufactured contriv- 
ances. Wheeled carriers, even of the 


folding type, are too unwieldy to be con-| 
and | 
smooth 


sidered for 
most portage 


true wilderness travel, 
trails will not be 
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**flashlight-time 
convenience of instant, 

But this is war and the dependable convenience 
of Bond flashlights and batteries is now serving 
men and women in war plants. 

That means no Bond flashlights and very few 
batteries for you. 
But please be patient until we can again give you 
all the Bond products you want. 
New 
Western Cartridge Company. jj 


1S HELPING SPEED VICTORY 


It takes lots of instant, 
portable light to speed as- 


sembly of ships, 
and other fighting 
chines. That’s where most 


flashlight 
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Bond Electric 
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“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 


Buy 


them both 


Till the War is Won.” 





Thompson Boats 


¢ Gaal 
and up 


All aaaidied models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 








Rowboats 


» ever offered, at real money-saving 


prices 
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THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH SPRAY 
RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PERFECTLY 
DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS 
ALSO SAIL BOATS—Today’s seven most popular models, 
Olympic, Snipe, Comet, National, Sea Gull, Lightning and 
Red Head. ¢ omp ylete with sail, mast and rigging, at low 
money-saving prices. Write for complete Thompson Catalog. 


THOMPSON BROTHERS BOAT MFG. CO. 
Two — Factories —Write to Hither Place 
118 Elm St. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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Every movement you “ake wirus ~our Mido. It's 
the 100% waternro’: watch. that winds itself. 
Shockproof, nona-mc ,etic, i ’-j2-els, it is sold 
and serviced in 55 c>.intries. Only a very limited 
supply available. 

©1844, MIDO WATCH wPANY OF AMER a 


Write for illustrated booklet, E-34, 
Mido Watch Co. of America, Inc. 
665 Fifth Ave, New York 22,N.Y 

in Canoda, 410 St. Peter St., Montreal. 


SUPER-AUTOMATIC 




























Wonders Through The 


MICROSCOPE 


A new book which tells 
d . you all about MICRO- 

PEtTCH propellers are made are ready to : “ a ‘ 

give you r guaranteed accurate job on SCOPY. Turn an inex- 


ake Her, inboard eh . ae ‘ 
<e coment. "Wo charge tor chechins. | pensive microscope on hundreds of 





FUL RESTORED 
By the MICHIGAN 
MACHINED-PITCH Method 

17 Service Stations 


asing the identical equipment on which 
the famous MICHIGAN MACHINED 


















ee a oe SONS ee eo specimens within a stone’s throw of 
service station | 
MICHIGAN WHEEL C 2RPORAT ON @ your front door and you step off 








Ocor.OG GRAND RAPID s, MICNIS an into a new world of wonders. Com- 


plete Manual for amateurs. How to 





EXTRA use equipment, secure and preserve 
bg +e specimens, take photomicrographs, 
CANVAS etc. Numerous illustrations. Full 
BOATS cloth bound $1.00. 





Light, easy to handle, cheek as baggage r arry by he and and on 
“ase by i Sand foreign Gove rnments "Awarded t irst OUTDOOR LIFE Dept. 34 

KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT co. 353 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


































\12 FT. LONG, 45 IN. WIDE, 16 IN. DEEP 


A practical outboard motorboat and - EE CATALOG 
rowboat for everyone. As personal as a — 

your fly rod or gun. A solid planked Forty pages of data; 60 
genuine boat, light enough for a : 

man and woman to put on a car. Be - - models illustrated, includ- 

free from the cost of rentals. Get . : ing : Outboards, Sailers, and Canoes, 
afloat, anywhere, any time, in this 
big, safe, comfortable boat. 


‘CARTOP/:. \ The Boat foe YOU 4 


Select yours for postwar delivery. 
Penn Yan Boats, Inc., 12th St., 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


PENN YAN 
BOATS, 





enough for their use. The various type 
of carrying yokes, however, do mak 
canoe carrying easier and more con 

fortable. Some canoes have a yoke bui 

in as a center thwart, but this featur 

is found in the smaller canoes onl) 
Usually the yoke is simply a thwartlik 
crosspiece shaped to go back of one 

neck, with pneumatic or other pads ove 

the shoulder sections. Ends have hoo 
bolts that go through holes to hold tl 

gunwales, and once the place of attacl 

ment that gives the best balance is de 

termined, it can be marked and alway 

used. 

Most woodsmen, however, prefer t 
lash two paddles to the thwarts, fo 
and aft, so that the flat of the blade 
will ride easily on the shoulders. Th 
method can be tried out beforehan 
Simply lash the handles of two stron 
straight-grained paddles to a forward 
thwart, and far enough apart to get you 
head between them. Some _ sportsme 
let the blades rest on the bottom of tl 
canoe at a point about where the craf 
balances, others lash them to the adj: 
cent seat or thwart. In either case 
rolled coat or shirt should be used t 
pad the shoulders; your hands will n 
turally seek the most convenient hold « 
the gunwales. 

All this, though, still leaves the prol 
lem of getting the canoe up on you 
shoulders. Often you can hoist one er 
of the overturned canoe on top of a co: 
venient stump or down tree, and thus g« 
beneath it; or your partner can help yo 
get it to your shoulders. But these a1 
makeshift ways, and the true wood 
man’s method of swinging the can 
is worth learning. Your 16-footer wi 
weigh, say, 70 lb., a fine weight to pra 
tice with, and once the knack is acquir« 
an 18 or even a 20-footer, if not too wate 
soaked, shouldn’t be beyond the averag 
man, as skill rather than strength alor 
is used to turn the trick. 

Working on a level spot that has go: 
footing, grip each end of the cent 
thwart and raise the canoe onto yo 
knees. Do not try to lift it there slow 
by main strength, but give it a qui 
hoist up and squat slightly at the san 
time, to get your knees beneath it. F 
the next or final stage—the swing fro 
the knees aloft and overhead—the off 
hand is switched to the gunwale; tl 
canoe is started on its way up by 
boost from the knees, and continued « 
up by a heave from the arms 

The trick here is to drop yourself und 
the overturned canoe at just the right 
stage so as to lessen the height of tl! 
arm lift. From that point on, of cour 
the stronger muscles of your legs ar 
back will set you erect beneath the loa 

While practicing, have someone h¢ 
during the final stage of the first fe 
swings. And be content if you can § 
the canoe on your shoulders the first d 
without too much help. In the next pr 
tice period you should be able to get 
there unaided—and once you have, you 
rapidly gain the necessary confiden¢ 

Most sportsmen yearn to travel 
winding water trails of the north wo 
in search of real fishing, or for natu 
photography, or perhaps just to see a 
know virgin country at first hand. Tr 
ble is, you can have expensive gear, ¢ 
time and money; but unless you yours¢ 
are personally prepared for such a tri 
the going can be difficult and uncomfo! 
able, or even dangerous. Why not bui 
up a groundwork such as is outlin¢ 
here, to help make those dreams con 
true?—J. A. Emmett. 
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How to Pattern Your Gun— and Why 


HAT can you learn by patterning 
WV seu: shotgun on paper? Is it 

worth the time required? Al- 
though we are often advised to try it, 
few of us bother to make the effort— 
probably feeling that our guns will kill 
game just as effectively without a record 
of pattern performances. But the job 
really pays: you can dig out a surprising 
wealth of information on any gun’s per- 
formance by shooting a few patterns. 

All you need is your gun—in my case a 
16 gauge Model 12 Winchester equipped 
with a Weaver-Choke and 4% and %- 
choke tubes—a number of sheets of 
brown paper at least 3% ft. square, anda 
variety of shells. (What, no shells? Then 
you can’t hunt anyway, so you might as 
well file this away and wait until after 
the war!) If you have a double-gun or 
one like mine, you should have four 
shells of each of two loads (light and 
heavy), and of each of several shot sizes 
covering the size range you expect to 
need for hunting. 

Thus you will be able to try two shots 
with each barrel and each load and shot 
size; two are better than one, as they 
will give you a measure of the probable 
variation in pattern between identical 
loads in the same barrel. 

Now hang a few large sheets of old 
wrapping paper on the nearest barbed- 
wire fence, then shoo the cows and chil- 
dren away from behind them—shot does 
go through paper with little loss in kill- 
ing power! If most of your shooting is 
in the uplands and your barrels are 
bored fairly open, back off 30 yd.; other- 
wise 40 yd. is a better distance. 

Try one shot with any extra shell you 
have along, firing at one of the paper 
sheets. This shot will show where your 
gun throws its pattern. If it shoots a 
little high with your normal hold (as 
iny good gun should), point your subse- 
quent shots enough below the middle of 
each sheet so as to center your pattern 
on the paper. 

Now you can start shooting your test 
shells, each at a new sheet of paper- 
but not all on the same Sunday after- 
noon unless you're built like a horse. It’s 
imazing how hard your old gun kicks 
when you ask it to shoot at an inoffen- 
sive piece of paper! And when you are 
through, take a pencil and a piece of 
string and describe a 30-in. circle around 
the area which includes the densest part 
f each pattern. If you did your shooting 
at 30 yd. and want a pretty good idea of 
what the 40-yd. pattern should be, make 
a 22%4-in. circle inside the larger ring. 

To obtain the pattern percentage, 


count the shot holes, and divide the total 
by the number of pellets in each shell 
Here are the numbers of pellets in an 
ounce of chilled shot of various sizes 
No. 4 shot, 136; No. 5, 172; No. 6, 223; No 
71%, 345; and No. 8, 409. Average the 
duplicate figures for each shot size, load, 
and barrel; tabulate the results, and 
you’re sure to learn some new things 
about your gun. 

The accompanying table shows what I 
found out about my own shot thrower. 
Of all the conclusions which can be 
drawn, the happiest is that, with the 14- 
choke tube alone, I can get a range in 
pattern densities of from around 45 per- 
cent to more than 60 percent, and with 
the other tube from about 65 percent to 
more than 80—and all simply by chang- 
ing shot sizes! Incidentally, this vari- 
able-choke apparatus of mine throws 
nice, uniform patterns, with rarely a 
hole in them (except, of course, outside 
the pattern, where all the ducks seem to 
fly!). 

Looking again at the table, you will 
see that with either choke tube the small 
est shot gave the most open patterns, 
and the largest shot the densest distri 
butions. That, too, is a very pleasant 
state of affairs; for ordinarily one wants 
an open pattern for close-range shooting 
with small shot at birds such as quail, 
and dense patterns with large shot for 
waterfowl. I have a hunch that my gun 
is not unique in this respect, as incom- 
plete data on a couple of my friends’ 
guns seem to point in the same direction 

Also, there seems to be a definite inter- 
action of powder-charge intensity with 
the two degrees of barrel choke. With 
the 14-choke tube, heavy loads gave pat- 
terns more open than those obtained 
with a moderate charge; and the revers¢ 
was true of the *,-choke tube. 

Finally, by comparison of the two 
shells fired in each “subclass” of load 
shot size, and choke, I found that two 
shells from the same box may vary as 
much as 15 or 16 percent in pattern den- 
sity. And yetall my patterns were entire- 
ly satisfactory as regards distribution of 
shot, with a lethal density throughout 
the circle and even outside it. 

So, what are my conclusions? First, 
that with two degrees of choke I have a 
very versatile gun; second—and more 
important—that perhaps your double o1 
pump, or even that old single-barrel rab 
bit gun, may be more adaptable to val 


ied hunting than you suspect. Anyway, 
take some wrapping paper and an as- 
sortment of shells, break out the gun 
and find out!—H. G. Wilm. 


PATTERN STATISTICS FOR 16 GAUGE GUN WITH WEAVER-CHOKE 


( All data expressed in percentages of shot charge) 





Chilled tel 











- A Average ‘ Average Shot-size 
oa Load Choke Choke Averages 
5 Medium 64 84 
Heavy 56 87 
60 86 73 
6 Medium 60 72 
Heavy 53 79 
| 57 16 66 
7% Medium 47 62 
Heavy 46 79 
47 70 59 
Choke Averages 54 77 
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CENTURY 
BUILDS 


FINE 
OATS 


—BEAUTIFUL OUTBOARDS 
—-POWERFUL INBOARDS 






BUY WAR BONDS 
EVERY PAY DAY 


BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 


BOATS 





i 
The Army-Navy “E” flag flies 
over the Century plant—a sym- 
bol of Century's high achieve- 
mentin war production, to 
which we are devoting all our 
time and effort. CENTURY BOAT 
CO., Box 603, Manistee, Mich. 
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Postwar NERCURYS will 


pack “TWO-FISTED” power ! 


cycle Mercury Engines to meet ex- 
acting military requirements. 


In Mercury Outboard Motors of to- 
morrow Kiekhaefer engineers are 
planning to give you all the famous 
qualities of prewar Mercurys, plus 
new power, new smoothness, new 
precision. You will get the benefit 
of new experience gained in build- 
ing thousands of lightweight, two- 


You will always 


want a MERCURY 


KILEKHAEFER \ 










NOW... 
Most 
Power Per 
Pound 





Qa 


CORPORATION 


MERCURY 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 





Answers to 
Boating Fans 


Paper Boat 


Question: About 60 years ago when I was 12 
years old I lived near the Susquehanna River 
in Pennsylvania, and played with an older boy 
who owned a paper rowboat. The hull was per 
haps % in. thick and, judging from the spots 
where the paint had worn off, was made of layers 
of newspaper. I have never forgotten the fur 
we had in that little paper craft. I < 
try and build a paper kayak, and w 
know if you think ordinary paste would hx 
the sheets together, or if I should use marine 
glue I have done some small-boat building 
so I understand how to construct a 


A. C. R., New York 








—-> 


irame.— 


Answer: At the close of the last century 
when cruising in canoes was a very p< pular 


sport, a number of paper canoes were buil 
I have a clipping from an old Harper’s Ne 
Monthly of that period, and in it find the 
following 


vu 


The amateur should not essay the building 
of a paper canoe. Fine linen paper is ar 
excellent material, but the highest degree 
skill is requisite in preparing it. The | 


ing of these boats, besides requiring cost 

models or molds, involves a process of water 
proofing with which the amateur must be 
familiar, or submit to the inconvenience of 
floating and foundering in a craft of puly 


In those days, I believe, ordin 
used, but the waterproofing was 
to keep the hull in usable conditior 

Building such a boat would be an 
and even in the event of failure one 





experimer Ss 
be out only his time and the small cost 
of paste and waterproofing, for the paper cover 


would 


ing could always be removed from the 
and some other covering used 

For processing I believe 
could be relied upon—about three coats, the first 
two thinned down with half turps, and all coats 
applied with the mixture heated. A couple of 
coats of marine deck 
give the necessary waterproofing 


boiled linseed oil 


paint over this should 

I do not think marine glue would do as ar 
adhesive; so much would be necessary that c 
siderable weight would be added, and this would 
defeat the purpose of a paper covering. I woul 
see if there isn’t some thin waterproof 
used for laying oilcloth or canvas on bathroon 
and kitchen walls 

Let me know how you make out on this, if 
you decide to go ahead with the idea.—J. A. E 


For Postwar Cruising 


When the war is won I intend t 
buy a sailboat. How large a craft would I need 
for a cruise from Florida to the West Indies 
and the Windward and Leeward Islands How 
large a boat can two men handle? What spee 
can we figure on making? About how mucl 
would a new 60-ft. keel cutter cost? —A. R. McC 
Wis 


Question: 


Answer: Your plans for postwar cruising of 
the Caribbean in a sailboat are perfectly practi 
cal, and intelligent preliminary planning now 
will stand you in good stead later 

A boat from 32 to 37 ft. in overall length, and 
in either a ketch or yawl rig, would be idea 


for such cruising A good model in g 


condition would be perfectly seaworthy, large 
nough to give two fellows ample room, and 
small enough to be easily handled and not a 


hardship to keep up. 

The above is as big a boat as two experienced 
men can handle with any degree of comfort. Or 
long runs your speed between harbors will 
average 4 knots; 6-knot averages on long runs 
are rare, although peaks of 7 or 8 knots may be 
maintained for short periods. If a motor is in 
stalled 6 knots is about the top speed 

A new 60-ft. keel cutter would set you back 
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1 grand or more, according to finish and who 
built her, And she’d be a headache to keep up, 
alone handle, unless you could afford to 
ep a man aboard, and stand the high charges 
r hauling and so on. 
A new 32 to 37-footer would, in ordinary 
mes, run from $3,500 to $5,000. I would advise 
lying a used boat in good condition—the price 
yuld run from $1,500 to $2,500, and I would 
fer a good small boat to a larger one in 
»rer shape. The classified ads in the yachting 
gazines are a good guide. Price is a pretty 
r criterion of worth; you get just about 
at you pay for. By looking around, after the 
I am sure you'll have quite a choice of 
sizes and types between the prices mentioned; 
you'd better work fast, as so many are 
nning about what you have in mind. 
A good idea also would be to consider the 
shamas as a cruising grounds for a tryout. 
ese are much more easily reached, I know 
u'll enjoy them, and they’ll prepare you for 
re ambitious cruising. Draft does matter 
here, though, and a boat drawing more than 5 
ft. is very apt to get in trouble if it ventures 
mong the out islands. 
Don’t hesitate to write me again. My wife 
and I have always lived and cruised aboard 
ir boats, and they’ve all been sailboats. We 
have just completed a 42-ft. fisherman-type 
schooner, which fact is mentioned merely to 
show that my advice may come in handy.— 


J. A. E. 


‘< 
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Paint for Plywood Boat 


Question: I have a boat of ordinary plywood, 
covered inside with one coat of paint. Also, the 
inside seams have had a coat of shellac. I have 
given the entire outside one coat of shellac, 
and the outside seams, three coats of the same. 
Do you think that two coats of paint over this 
would make the boat waterproof? It’s a port- 
able, and so will be in the water only when in 
use.—A. H., New Hampshire. 


Answer: If a boat that’s made of ordinary 
plywood is to last at all, it must have all the 
paint protection you can give it. I would recom- 
mend three coats, put on rather thin, and only 
after each preceding coat has thoroughly dried. 
Use a good grade of marine hull-and-deck paint 
for this. The shellac over the seams was a good 
idea as it acts as a sealer. Still another coat of 
shellac before painting won’t do any harm. 

So long as the boat continues to stand up, 
keep her in shape by proper painting; but once 
the plywood begins to show signs of failure, 
I'd dispose of her. There is no use trying to 
repair a boat made of ordinary plywood. I hope 
of course, that she will stand up, and since she’s 
10t in the water much, perhaps she will.—J. A. E. 


Homemade Square-sterner 


Question: Six years ago I cut 1% ft. off my 
18-ft. canoe, shaped a transom from 1%4-in. soft 
ine, and fastened it in place with small metal 
angle braces. I coated the outside of the 
transom with hot pitch (a by-product of cotton- 
seed oil, and much better than the pitch that 
comes out of the ground), laid on a piece of 
burlap, gave it another coat of pitch, stretched 
some canvas, and finished with two coats 
f paint. 

As I see it, this outfit has all the advantages 

a square-stern canoe and a double-pointer— 

paddles better than the ordinary canoe, and 
performs nicely with a 1%%-horsepower motor. 
In fact, I’ve had such good luck with this boat, 

it I thought you would be interested in know- 
of one canoe, at least, that was altered 

th highly satisfactory results —M. A. H., 

nn, 


Answer: You were lucky in having a model 
onvert that came out well, as some are not 
Suitable, and the canoe is often spoiled. I 
think one of the best small boats I ever had 
3; a square-stern canoe with a small inboard 
gine. It didn’t handle with a paddle but 
ild be rowed nicely with outrigger oarlocks, 
the little engine was reliable and economi- 
and was placed where it could be kept dry 
1 worked on. Years back there used to be 
te a few makes of so-called canoe motors, 
especially up in Canada.—J, A. E. 
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The Treasure In The Turban: 


“As a token of friendship,” said crafty 











Nadir Shah, “let us exchange turbans.” 

. The captive Hindu prince turned pale. 
After his defeat in battle by Nadir Shah, he had hidden the Kohi- 
noor diamond in the folds of his turban. Learning of the hiding 
place from a woman in the harem, the wily conqueror amused him- 
self by employing this ruse to obtain the great diamond. Today, after 
a long and turbulent history, the 106 carat Kohinoor is treasured 


among the British crown jewels. 


@ William Penn Blended Whiskey and the Kohi- 
noor diamond have this one thing in common: 
Both are away above average. Yes, they stand out! 


After one sip, you'll know why 
“millions say when with William 

” ° e \ i 
Penn’’—the gem of the blends. 


hen 






SPEND WISELY 
OR NOT AT ALL 


HIMES ano ROTTED FOR 
thaw & woes | 


Unwise buying in wartime sends 

prices up. Help keep prices 

down by buying only what you 

need heck ceiling prices 

don't pay more. And buy your ‘™% 

share f war } nds and tamp 

86 Proof 5% fruit and grain neutral spirits ca z 






















































HE problem of finding suitable 

clothes for their regular vacation 

outing is bothering a lot of campers 

this year. Here’s assurance and com- 
fort. Good durable outdoor clothing is 
and will be available in fairly substan- 
tial if not unlimited quantities. 

It is true that many of our regular and 
familiar lines of sports wear are no long- 
er to be found in dealers’ stocks—canvas, 
wool, and leather are some of the mate- 
rials that have been largely allocated to 
our fighting men—but there are substi- 
tute lines entirely practical for camp use, 
and especially for outings taken in the 
summer and in the moderately cool 
weather of spring and fall. Anyone who 
can’t make his present outfit do another 
year should be able to equip himself 
from these. 

Of course every camper who has gar- 
ments left over from previous trips 
should do everything possible to make 
them last another year or longer. This 
is the sensible and patriotic thing now. 
Old garments made originally of high- 
grade materials can often be cleaned, 
waterproofed, and patched or mended 
until they are fairly presentable and 
capable of extra wear. 

Sometimes a fairly good fishing or 
hunting jacket has been discarded be- 
cause it leaked around the _ shoulder 
seams. If made of cotton, a pint of any 
tent-waterproofing dope, or a mixture of 
paraffin and gasoline, will quickly re- 
store such garments, If made of wool, a 
little lanolin dissolved in gasoline does 
the trick. Detailed instructions for re- 
processing these and other outdoor gar- 
ments appeared in this department a 
year ago (March, 1943). Read them 
again, and remember that every garment 
you put back into use releases a new one 
for some fellow camper who is totally 
unequipped. 

You shouldn't, however, waste time 
trying to renew outdoor clothing that is 
obviously beyond repair, nor should you 
take worn-out home clothing to camp; 
for either practice might defeat the pur- 
pose behind your'outing. You go camp- 
ing to have a good time, to relax and be 
comfortable while you build up reserves 
of endurance and fitness for your reg- 


ular work when you return. Camp 
clothing is usually subjected to hard 
wear and exposed to bad weather. It 


has to be tough enough to resist snags 
and tears, and it should shed rain or at 
least dry quickly after being wet with- 
out any disastrous shrinking. Cloth too 
rotten to stand strains, and which wrin- 
kles out of shape and size, can hardly 
insure a carefree and happy vacation. 

If you need new camp clothes, try 


/, 


Ah, 


first to buy models manufactured ex- 
pressly for camping. In some cases this 
is still possible. Like all manufactured 
articles, good camp wear is a product of 
evolution. Each year’s experience brings 
knowledge and skill that enables the fac- 
tories to improve their line. A constant 
program of improvements in the fabric, 
the fit, and the style makes each succes- 
sive model more comfortable and prac- 
tical. 

Many dealers still offer outdoor cloth- 
ing made of cotton gabardine and pop- 
lin. These garments may be lighter in 
weight than some of the old ones, but 
they are comfortable for summer wear, 
and can always be augmented by heav- 
ier or more underwear, extra shirts and 
vests, or sweaters. Too, their cotton 
fabric is usually treated chemically to 
resist wind and rain—a feature that 
boosts their utility for camp use. Deal- 
ers’ catalogues also show some clothing 
that is made of wool or wool mixtures, 
and of leather. Apparently, however, 
there is a limited supply of these articles. 

But let’s suppose that for some reason 
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Hints on Outdoor Clothing 


you are unable to buy any of the regu 
lar camp clothing. Don’t worry— you've 
only scratched the top of the potential 
supply. Look at the outfits made for 
workers in industrial plants, for truck 
drivers, and for filling-station attendants 
You'll find half a dozen or more styles 
that are practical for camping. 

Some of these outfits are two-piece, 
consisting of matching pants and shirt, 
others are three-piece and include a jack- 
et. Their prices are quite reasonable, 
ranging from around $4 up to $10. These 
industrial garments are made of such 
fabrics as cotton or wool gabardine, cov- 
ert cloth, cotton twills, and cotton cords. 
In making your choice select a strong 
firmly woven material, bearing in mind 
that a hard smooth-surface cloth holds 
less loose dirt and catches fewer burs, 
and that the darker shades require less 


frequent washing. Shirts should have 
regular long sleeves to protect your 
wrists and forearms from insects—you 
can roll them up any time you want 


an elbow-length sleeve. 

Check each garment and make sure it 
has been pre-shrunk by some reliable 
process—one that guarantees a future 
shrinkage of not more than 1 percent. 
This is important since it insures a com- 
fortable, lasting fit after garments have 
been exposed to rain. 

If economy is important (and it may 
well be today, especially when everyone 
wants to invest all possible savings in 
war stamps and bonds) you can pay sub- 
stantially less than the prices mentioned 
above and still obtain garments that 
will stand an enormous amount of weal 
in camp. I have in mind the better grade 
of pre-shrunk denim pants and jackets 
These hard-wearing, low-cost garments 
won't have a Fifth Avenue look, I admit 
but nobody is going to mistake you for 
a bum in them and call out the dog 
They fit well, have riveted-on buttons 


irrying matches!" 





















4IGHTER MOMENTS 


with fresh Eveready Batteries 



























































“EVEREADY” flashlight batteries are 
being shipped to every front; most of 
the rest go to essential war industries. 
So you'll understand why your dealer 
may not be able to supply you right 
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now! 
No one else can give the pint 
of blood you owe the Red 
Cross. If you live in or near 
one of the Blood Denor 
Center Cities, call Red Cross 
for an appointment today! 
regu- 
ou’ve 
yen FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
ruck LONGER ... Look for the 
ants. date line ——__ > 
ityles 
viece, 
shirt, 
jack- The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 
able, of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
‘hese 
such 
cov- e 
ords. 
cee | “All we need is a bulldozer and a company of 
olds engineers and we could straighten it”. TRADE-MARK 
burs, 
less ; 
have i ES 5 
your aN 
ec copper rivets at points of strain. Burs advised because either half may be 
want don’t stick easily to the material, and its changed without disturbing the other. 
re it dark color doesn’t show soil quickly. Camp socks should be medium heavy, Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
Since new denim may be stiff with and stout enough to wear throughout Writi . 
— sizing, it’s a good idea to wash the gar- your camping period. Cotton is best for When riting Advertisers 
ne ments before you take them to camp. moderate weather conditions. Wool or 
- : ‘ Two styles of pants are worn by part wool is suggested for canoeists ee 
secs campers—breeches and slacks. I prefer and for any camper who may come in 
re the latter. Breeches have unnecessarily frequently with wet feet. When wet, wool f ) 
— full hips, then taper sharply to fit snugly is more comfortable and safer to wear 
mrad around knees and below. Some sports-  thancotton. It also dries out more easily. 
‘ rw men like this binding, others find it irk- The heavy, knee-length wool socks used 
anil. some. It is a fact that the tight-fitting by hunters and by campers who like to ; 
endl knee conducts cold and dampness more tuck in their pant legs are still listed by 
that quickly to your flesh. dealers. If their wool content irritates 
win Slacks can be shoved down inside boots your feet, put on a pair of cotton or ray- 


sa or knee-length socks whenever you want on socks first. Long wool socks cost - 
ade ‘ : ns ‘ 
the trim fit of breeches. They can be money, and should be given careful at- 








core rolled up a few turns when you have to tention. Don’t let sharp brush or thorns 
mit. wade out in shallow water to unload rip and tear them and, when they are Fi ht | 
for the canoe, or you can tie them down washed at home, dry them on the special ig ers! 
Jog about your shoe tops with a thong sock-drying forms which prevent shrink- 
ons to keep them from flapping against ing. 
thick brush. A sweater is always handy in camp, * 
A good upper garment to wear with and the sleeveless vest kind is perhaps U. S. MARINE 
ny kind of pants is the lightweight bird- the most useful. W ear it under your CATTARAUGUS 
hunter’s coat. It is built from thin pliable shirt where it gives more warmth and COMMANDO KNIFE 
cloth that resists water and wind. Such can’t be snagged on brush. 
coat will do double duty—in the sum- Poplin or cotton-twill shirts are good Cattaraugus Commando’ Knife—tough, 
. > in ane - . on ; . a i sharp, keen, durable, and dependable, like 
er at camp, and later in the season on for summer camping. They wear well the U'S. Marines. That’s why today it’s in 
fall hunting trips. and are inexpensive. For cooler days the fighting lines—why you can't get it. 
Underwear for camp use shouldn't be buy cotton-suede shirts which wear even But, when peace comes, you'll want one for 
ich of a problem. In many cases the longer and offer more protection from pose, Caitaraugtis hunting knives have | tool 
dinary shorts and shirts worn every cold. Two shirts should suffice for the good pals of good hunters for three gen- 
day at home will suffice. Canoeists who average summer camping trip. For erations, 
cruise in northern forested country, cruising and northern camps, at least 100% FOR THE FIGHTING MAN TODAY .. . 
where nights sharpen off and the wea- one shirt should be made of wool. A com- O WITH THE OUTDOOR MAN TOMORROW 
ther shifts fast, should carry a change mon practice is to wear a tightly woven 
of somewhat warmer garments. These cotton shirt over a woolen one; this 
can be lightweight cotton, or cotton and turns wind better, and protects the softer 
7 wool mixed two-piece suits, with long wool from wear. Wool shirts shouldn't 


leeves and legs. The two-piece style is be washed in camp unless absolutely C TLERY COMPANY 
* VA.LEY .W YORK 
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AND ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 


FOR RAINY, SLEETY WEATHER 


cainpaier 


America's Greatest 
All Weather Cap 


$7700 
Complete head and neck pro- 
tection in biting, penetrating 
wind. “Snaps ever” the ears 
in bitter cold; “snaps up” in 
deer weather. Of water re- 
pellent Impregnole fabric — 
warmly lined with cotton 
fleece. Double stitched — double 
durable. in ton, red or navy; or 
combination of tan or navy with red 
apron. 





















ARTIC CIRCLE 2 
pn ee 


The high pile alpaca-like fleece on the 
tie top overflows inside and covers the 
entire head. Tie it under the chin and 
wrap yourself in supreme warmth ° 
the ton Impregnole water repellent fabric 
gives rain, snow and sleet protection. 
Turn it inside out and you have another cap — ~ 
another color. In brown, beaver, navy or 
camels hair color. 

















The Sports Woman's 
Ideal Cap 





$] 98 


t's new! All-out protection against rain, 
sleet, snow, cold—the Ski hat that 
won't come off. Curtain snaps under 
the chin in @ jiffy, covering hair ond 
neck. Up again when the sun shines! Visor 
protects skin against snow and rain. Water 
repellent fabric. Putty tan, red, navy, air- 
force blue. Sizes small, medium and large 


Lf 
AT YOUR FAVORITE SPORTING GOODS 
OR DEPARTMENT STORE 


or fill owt and mail the order below. 







fee a ee a ee ee eee eee ee — } 

ae etimseree co Check Style Waonted } 
402 1. Welle treet Super Comporgney 

Chicage lines Arctic Crete 2-Wey | 

Reinyéore 

Color ie 1 

I enclose $ neluding te Fer portege and packing : 

Name | 

! 

Address we H 

' 

City eottes Stete 1 








AFTER THE WAR 





| necessary. 
| dling, not often possible with the limited 


They require careful han- 
equipment available in camp. 

You shouldn’t have much difficulty get- 
ting shoes that are suitable for camping. 
Shoes or boots made for this purpose, 
and not worn between vacations, last a 
long time. Very likely you have a pair 
that is still serviceable. If not, and if 
regular camp types are scarce, a stout 
pair of regular street oxfords will suffice 
for many kinds of camping. They should 
fit easily, have a medium-thick sole to 
protect your feet from sharp pebbles, and 
have no rough spots inside or holes in 
the lining that might cause blisters. 

Regular outdoor boots are naturally 
best for hard wilderness trips. And, if 
you expect to climb mountains or do 
much walking over rocky ground, you'll 
need heavy shoes with hobnails in the 
soles. In any event, avoid boots with 
very high tops—unless, of course, you are 
going to camp in snake-infested country, 
or where dense brush has to be pene- 
trated. Camp boots with 8 or 10-in. tops 





GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Corn Fritters 


2 eggs 

™% cup flour 

1 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. salt 

Dash of pepper 

2 cups canned corn 

1 tbsp. melted shortening 


Beat egg yolks and whites separately. 
Mix flour, baking powder, salt, and pep- 
per together, then stir in the beaten egg 
yolks. Add the corn and shortening and, 
last, the beaten egg whites. Stir well, 
drop from a tablespoon into hot deep 
fat, and cook 7 minutes. Drain on paper 
towels to absorb excess grease, and serve 
with sirup. This recipe will serve three. 


Smothered Crow 


Sportsmen are beginning to learn that 
besides being a canny elusive target, the 
crow is good to eat. Banquets of crow 
have become increasingly popular with 
conservation clubs, and individual hunt- 
ers are eating crow in their own homes. 

While young crows are tender and 
sweet, some of the old ones may be tough 
and strong. Accordingly, after the old 
ones (distinguished by their greater 
weight and size) have been dressed and 
cut into serving pieces, soak the meat 
for 4 hours in cold water to which 1 tsp. 


| salt and % cup vinegar for each crow 


are, in most cases, sufficiently high. The 
canoeist really needs two types of foot 
wear—a soft-soled slipper or moccasin t« 
wear in his boat, and a stiffer, more pro 
tective shoe for tramping and making 
portages over rough ground. 

Soft-bottom moccasins are not advised 
for regular camp wear. The average 
person needs more protection for the bot- 
tom of his feet, more support in the arch 
and a higher lift of the heel for comfort 
It takes months to accustom civilized 
feet to the flat, flexible-sole heelless moc 
casin, and few of us are able to spend 
enough time on outdoor trails to do this 

Dealers in outdoor equipment still list 
a few shoes and boots made expressly 
for camping. Shoes designed for in 
dustrial workers are another potential! 
source of supply. If you make your se 
lection from this latter line, examine the 
inside carefully for rough seams that 
could cause chafing. Oil the shoes until 
they are flexible, and walk in them 
enough to break them in thoroughly. 

Maurice H. Decker. 


have been added. Then dry the meat 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, and dust 
with flour. 

Then, in a heavy skillet, brown a clove 
of garlic in % in. of bacon fat. Remove 
the garlic and put in the crow. Brown 
pieces on both sides, then turn fire low 
cover skillet and, from time to time, add 
a little water to prevent sticking or 
burning. Cook very slowly until tender. 
When done, season with a little Worces 
tershire sauce and serve. 


Onion Rings 


Cut large sweet onions crosswise int« 
\4-in. slices, and separate into rings. Dip 
the rings in milk, drain, sprinkle with 
salt, and dredge with flour. Fry a few 
at a time in deep fat until crisp. 


Nut Bread 


Cereals are plentiful and an important 
source of energy. Here’s a different way 
to serve them: 


cups flour 
tsp. salt 
tsp. baking powder 
egg 

cup milk 
cup sugar 
cup broken 


re ee CO DD 


walnut meats 

Beat egg, stir in sugar, then the milk 
Sift flour, baking powder, and salt to 
gether and add to liquid, then stir in nut 
meats. Line medium-size pan (about 
5x8 in.) with waxed paper, and bake 
for 1 hour at 350 degrees F. 


Cherry Custard Pie 


1% cups fresh or canned cherries 
24 cup sugar 
4 tbsp. flour 
Dash of salt 


Mix together and boil 1% minutes 
Remove from fire and add 2 tbsp. butter 
Make a custard by beating 2 eggs and 
then adding ‘3 cup sugar, and 1% cups 
milk which has been scalded and cooled 
Put in 1 tsp. vanilla extract. Line a pie 
pan with pastry dough, put in the 
cherries, and pour custard over them 
Bake in hot oven 8 minutes, then reduce 
heat and cook until crust is brown and 
custard done.—Don Richards. 
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Trail Queries 


Coyote Skin 


Question: While on furlough a few months 
ago, I ran over a coyote in west Texas I had 
him skinned, and his hide is really pretty. To 
ate I’ve done nothing about tanning it. Will 
please advise me as to how I can best tan 
hide to make it suitable for a table cover 
or rug?—Pvt. E. M. G. Jr., La 


c< a 


Answer: The first thing to do with that coy- 

skin is to soak it in fresh water until per- 
fectly soft. Then look at the flesh side and see 
whether any shreds of fat, muscle, or membrane 
are sticking to it. If so, scrape them off with 
a moderately sharp knife. 

Next put the skin in this mixture: 1 gal. soft 
water, 1 oz. commercial sulphuric acid, and 1 

salt. You may need about 2 gal. of this 
mixture for the skin. Soak for five days, turn- 
ing the hide around several times a day, and 
keep the solution in a warm place. Then wash 
hide with water and soak overnight in a pail 

water containing half a cup of sal soda. 

Wash again, and while hide is wet work it 
until it is dry. This means pulling, stretching, 
and rubbing. One way to work a hide is to 
pull it back and forth over the edge of a thin 
board. When hide dries, wet it again and re- 
peat Do this until hide stays soft and does 

t dry hard and stiff. Finaily oil the flesh side 
very lightly with neat’s-foot oil 

Whether or not the hair will come loose from 
the hide depends on the time animal was killed 

i the condition the coyote was in then. If 
the hair is loose, there is nothing you can do 
to make it firm. In this event soak the skin in 
a weak solution of lime and water until all hair 
can be scraped off—and then proceed as above. 
If you use lime, it is necessary to soak the 
hide a few hours in a solution of one part vine- 
gar to three parts water. Then it can go di- 
rectly into the acid mixture given above.— 


M. H. D. 


Canning Rabbit Meat 


Question: Will you give me a dependable 
method of cold packing rabbit meat?—E. P. C., 
West Va 


Answer: Cut your rabbits in serving pieces 

and brown in hot fat, either in skillet on top 
f stove or in roasting pan in oven. No at- 
tempt is made to cook the meat, but browning 
it imparts a nice flavor. Next pack meat in 
clean, sterilized glass jars, adding a level tea- 
spoon of salt to each quart jar. You can add 
a little water; sometimes I add a little water to 
the fat the meat was browned in and put this 
thin gravy in each jar. But you can omit the 
liquid entirely if you wish. 

Now process the jars in a steam cooker at 
15-lb. pressure for 1 hour, or in the hot-water- 
bath type of canner for three hours. When 
capping each jar use a new rubber ring.—D. R. 


Fire in Tent 


Is there any possible way to build 
of burning out? 


Question: 
a fire in a tent without danger 


Mine is 12 x12 ft. floor size —L. J. S New 
Je rsey 
Answer: There is only one tent in which an 


pen fire can be successfully used, the conical 
shaped tepee. Its open peak and draft openings 
along the bottom edge make a draft which 
carries the smoke up and outside without danger 
discomfort. If you attempt to use an open 

e in your wall tent you will certainly be 
smoked out and you may suffer from loss by 
starting from sparks. There is no upward 
ft in this type of tent and I earnestly advise 
1 to procure and use a regular tent heater or 
small airtight heating stove. Set it near the 
tront to one side of the center and run its 
ke pipe out through the tent’s end. Use an 
ilated panel of sheet metal and asbestos pa- 

to separate pipe from tent canvas.—M. H. D 
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Pickling Pike 


Question: I should like to know how to pickle 
pike in the same way that herring is pickled, 
and I'd appreciate any information you could 
give me concerning the proper way to do this. 
—J. P., Mich 


Answer: Here’s a recipe for pickling fish and 
putting them up in glass jars: 1. Soak fish in 
brine (1 cup salt to 1 gal. water) for 60 minutes, 
2. Drain for 10 minutes. 3. Pack in hot jars 
and cover with spiced vinegar. 4. Process for 
60 minutes at 10 lb. pressure in a steam-pressure 
cooker or for 313 hours in a _ hot-water-bath 
cooker. 5. Remove from canner and seal 

To make spiced vinegar, mix 1 qt. vinegar, 
1 pt. water, tbsp. sugar, 1 piece horse-radish 
root, I pod red pepper, 1 small clove garlic, 1 
tsp. each whole allspice, cloves, mustard seed, 
and celery seed. Simmer for 30 minutes, strain, 
and add 4 tbsp. olive oil.—M. H. D. 


“Gamy” Flavor 


Question: How can I dress, store, and cook 
wild game so as to eliminate any objectionable 


“wild” flavor?—C. H. W., South Carolina 


Answer: In order to have any variety of wild 
game taste its best you must clean it just as 
soon after killing it as possible I refer to 
opening and emptying the abdominal cavity. 
You needn't skin game or pick feathers of birds, 
but you This is 
especially important in the case of small game 
which has been pretty badly shot up 

As soon as your game is dressed, hang it up to 
Game is never so 
good when cooked immediately after being shot 
Store in as cool or cold a place as you can find 

To remove some of the “wild’’ flavor, you can 
parboil any kind of game in water and a little 
baking soda. Start the meat with cold water to 
which you have added a heaping teaspoon ot 


must remove the entrals 


cool for at least 24 hours 


soda. Bring to a boil and then pour off this 
water. This will temper the strong flavor to 
which people object 

I like to cook game in a Dutch oven or to 


fry it in a heavy skillet. Brown the meat first 
in both cases; then add a little water, put on 
the lid and cook very slowly for several | 
or until the meat is completely tender. Ducks, 
geese, and turkey can be roasted, stuffed with a 
dressing containing plenty of onions and sage 
Some ducks are so flavored that no 
matter how you handle them, it is practically 
impossible to make the fishy flavor taste good 
Sometimes the dressed duck is dusted inside and 
out with black pepper and put on ice for five 
days. Then the pepper is washed off and the 
duck roasted. A cook will sometimes stuff a 
duck with apples and onions or with diced raw 
potatoes before roas‘in~, and discard them when 
some of the 


uTS 


strongly 


it is done, because they ‘“‘draw” 


bad flavor.—M. H. D 


For Moderate Cold 


Question: My recently purchased sleeping 
bag has about 4'% Ib. of insulation, 55 percent 


being down and the remainder reprocessed 
goose feathers. Present conditions make it im- 
possible for me to get 100 percent down. Can 
you tell the minimum temperature for which 
my sleeping bag is suitable?—B. B., Pa 
Answer: I'd estimate it would be efficient 


down to 40 degrees F. This is only 
mate, because there are many factors involved 
For instance, I assume you will use your sleey 
utdoors it would not 


approxi- 


ing bag inside a tent—« 
serve so well You can add to the bag’s ef- 
ficiency by making an insert of wool-blanket 
material—the loosely type—with one 
layer under you and one over. This adds con- 
siderably to the efficiency of any sleeping bag. 
You'll also be more comfortable in colder 
weather if you sleep in a heavy shirt or sweater 
and wear woolen socks.—M. H. D. 
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NASURAL GAaINs 


‘> 


No man can appraise the in 
tangible assets of a truly fine 
pipe—or evaluate the drcams 
aad seminiscences, p'ans : d 
visions, and the contentment 
derived from its smoking... 
But many men know and ap- 
preciate such a pipe and ask 
for it by name — Royalton... 


WHEREVER BETTER PIPES ARE S.LD 












HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, OZONE PK., NEW YORK 








HEREVER and whenever 

Uncle Sam's bird-dog fans for- 

gather for a “skull session” one 

subject that is pretty sure to 

get a thorough going over—haircut, 

shave, facial massage, and manicure—is 

the so-called Liewellin setter as com- 

pared with all other strains of English 

setters, which, by common usage, are 
roughly designated as Lavaracks 

As most of us know, the dogs get their 

names from two Englishmen, R. Purcell- 

Llewellin and Edward Lavarack, who 

are popularly considered the originators 

of the two types. although in neither 

case is this assumption strictly correct. 


Lavarack freely admitted not only 
that he obtained Ponto and Old Moll, 
the dog and bitch that were the foun- 


tainhead of his strain, from a Rev. Mr. 
Harrison, but also that he followed the 
breeding formula originated by the 
“sporting parson” nearly fifty years pre- 
vious to the whelping of these two dogs. 

Llewellin was less frank in his state- 
ments, but it is known that a number of 
British breeders antedated him in the 
selection of the crosses that made his 
reputation. Being a smart publicity man 
as well as an exceedingly expert breeder, 
he advertised his output in the sporting 
press of America as “the Llewellin 
breed” and got away with it. In a word, 
the name “Llewellin setter,” as most of 
us in this country use it, is a “made in 
America” term, having little or no sig- 
nificance in Great Britain and Ireland, 
where the fact that Llewellins and Lav- 
aracks are simply two strains of a single 
breed, the English setter, is universally 
recognized. 

Yet the Llewellin, as we Yanks know 
him, was and is a whole lot of dog, and 
his supporters have sound reasons for 
going all-out in his praise. Their first 
burst of enthusiasm was based on the 
sensational success of their favorite in 
field-trial competition, where for years 
he swept all before him—-so much so, in 
fact, that he was frequently referred to 
collectively as “the field-trial breed.” 

Then, all of,a sudden, the Biblical 
warning, “Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, and an haughty spirit before a 
fall,” took effect. Today, as even the 
most casual of gun-dog followers knows, 
it’s the shorthair that’s head man in the 
field-trial family, and up to now he's 
taking no back talk from any other 
member of the household, old or young. 

For the purposes of this write-up, 
however, that’s: neither here nor there. 
To the best of my knowledge and belief, 
Llewellins are still about as good gun 
dogs as they ever were—which is plenty 
good, even if not quite good enough to 





Llewellins and Lavaracks 


make the pointers take their dust in the 
trials. What I’m driving at right now is 
a comparison, not of Llewellins and 
pointers, but of Llewellins and the vari- 
ous other strains of English setters 
loosely classified as Lavaracks. Before 
going any further, let me say that if and 
when Bill Bluffer or Nat Knowitall tries 
to tell you he owns a 100 percent Llewel- 
lin, just say “Oh, yeah?” and tell him to 
peddle his pedigree papers somewhere 
else. For there ain’t no such animile, 
and hasn’t been since 1880 or there- 
abouts. A 100 percent Llewellin is, or 
was, a direct descendant, without an 
outcross, of either Duke or Rhoebe (a 
dog and bitch of early Llewellin breed- 
ing) and a Lavarack of pure Dash-Moll 
or Dash-Hill blood. Since the first pups 
from this nick were whelped some 70 
years ago, it is easy to figure the close 
corporation a bona fide present-day 
Llewellin would represent, and the in- 
evitable degeneration such intensive in- 
breeding and line breeding would create. 

Such a dog, if it existed at all, would 
be lucky to last through a pole-sitting 
contest, much less a field-trial heat or a 
half-day hunt. So when we're discussing 
modern Llewellins we merely mean set- 
ters with a reasonable preponderance of 
the original blood. 

Having taken that hurdle, we'll go on 
about our business. To begin with, com- 
paring a Llewellin with his cousins in 
the Lavarack group is no case of a dis- 
tinction without a difference—the two 
types are radically unlike in both char- 
acter and appearance. Representatives 
of “the field-trial breed” look and act the 
part. As a rule they’re built for business, 
not beauty, and are temperamentally 
and physically fitted for the job they 
were originally developed to do—win in 
our American field trials. This called for 
a number of qualities not necessarily 
essential in a purely practical gun dog. 
It called for extreme speed, wide range, 


He's 
1880!" 


“Sure he's slow. But he's a bit old. 
a full-blooded Llewellin—whelped in 


Yara 
—— 
a 
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great independence, style on game, and 
a so-called choke-bore nose, all of whict 
combined in a single individual, tend t 
create what is known in field-trial circle 
as a class performance. 

Style is included in the list of nor 
essentials for the everyday shooting do; 
because a high head and tail, considered 
by both spectators and judges at th: 
trials as a sine qua non for a prope 
pointing stance, seldom mean much to 
the average bird hunter out to get hi 
limit. 

In the same way, in the field-trial fan 
book a choke-bore nose means the abi 
ity to scent and locate a bird or bird 
while traveling at high speed, plus th 
spectacular snapping into a point that 
never fails to bring the applause of th 
gallery. But this too is not only unnece 
sary but almost invariably impossib! 
for even the cleverest of dogs, when 
hunting in typical bird country a1 
working on wild instead of pen-raised 
and liberated game. 

This is especially true when the gam: 
is grouse, woodcock, or pheasant, nor 
of which, in its native haunts and unde! 
normal conditions, can be handled i 
that way, whether the dog’s nose |t 
choke-bore or full cylinder. In othe 
words, your “meat dog” and your fielk 
trial winner may have equally sensitiv 
smelling apparatuses; but the forms 
can’t operate it as does the latter ai 
bring home the bacon. 

As for the field-trial star’s inborn i 
dependence and determination to s¢ 
sail for the skyline when cast off, the 
are anathema to the sportsman who 
out to fill his pockets with game instead 
of ribbons, trophies, and prize mone 
For these traits require the last word in 
expert handling; and even at the trial 
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It’s the COMPLETE MEAL 
with a 14-year success 
record that speaks for itself! 


















DOGS speak for it! Countless tails are wagging today! That's 
because owners of red-blooded and blue-blooded outdoor dogs 
are really discovering Garnes—The Complete Meal fed to many 
prize-winners for more than 14 years. Recent surveys reveal that, with 9 out 


of 10 dogs offered Garxes, it’s a case of Love at First Bite! 


DOG HEALTH speaks for it! No wonder Gaines has been for 
years the stand-by of sporting-dog owners. No wonder veteri- 
narians so earnestly recommend Garves. It gives your dog a 
scientifically balanced formula combining meat meal, cereals, dehydrated 


vegetables, milk nutrients, minerals, vitamins A, B;, Bo, Bg, D, E, niacin and 





# 
yf ~ 


Limberg 
GAINES 


yantothenate — tested for adequacy, digestibility and easy assimilation. 
] puac’ S ) \ 


Here’s real assurance of keen eyes, a glossy coat, strong teeth and bones, 





firm gums and a healthy skin! Try—and see! 


YOU'LL speak for it! Why? Because Gaines is The Com- 
plete Meal in every sense of the word. A meal that supplies com- 
plete nourishment—a meal that dogs just love—a meal surpris- 
ingly economical to feed—prepared in 3 wags of a dog’s tail! Mix it with 
water... whistle ... watch it disappear! Sold under a money-back guaran- 


tee—in 2-lb., 5-lb., 10-Ib., 25-lb. and 50-lb. bags. 








THE 


Ge. SPEAK fF; OR GH, Y, V4 ES comers MEAL 


FOR DOGS 











FARMWOOD FLORIDA 


Winner Tenth Annual 
(1943) Pheasant Futurity. 





Her owner, Udo M. Fleischmann says: 
*“‘We have used Hunt Club as the basic 
food at Farmwood Kennels for many years 
and have found it does an excellent job 
of building bottom and endurance into 
our dogs.” 
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\), HUNT CLUB) 
DOG FOOD 
er OMEN OL Meer 

VITAMIN Rie, 
i 


YOUR DOG WILL 
GO FOR ITS RICH 
MEATY FLAVOR. 
Ask for Hunt Club 
in 25-lb., 5-lb., or 


2‘o-lb. bags at your 
feed store or grocer’s. 


MARITIME MILLING CO., 
Buffalo, New York 











Do You Own A 
“Scratching” Dog? 


Does your dog constantly scratch, dig and bite 
himself—often until his skin is raw and sore? He 
may be perfectly clean and flea free, but suffering 
from an intense itching irritation that has centered 
in the nerve endings of his skin. He is in torment 
and can’t help scratching—unless you try to help 
him. Try giving him Rex Hunters Dog Powders, 
once each week, and note the quick improvement. 
One owner writes: “If my dog could talk I know he 
would say thanks for Rex Hunters Dog Powders. 
He was raw and sore from scratching and just laid 
around. Now he plays and is full of pep.’’ Ask for 
Rex Hunters Dog Powders at any good drug store, 
pet or sport shop. Only 25c 

important. Loss of hair in 
spots on dog's skin, suggests 
quickly. Get time-tested Rex 
Mange Ointment. It’s splendid 
ply send 50c to J. Hilgers & Co., 
hamton, N. Y 


patches—small red 
Mange. Get after it 
Hunters Sarcoptic 
If dealer can't sup- 
Dept. 627, Bing- 


*50,000,000 Americans now own War 


Bonds. You’re probaly one of them. 


But are you buying all you can?” 








s your 
ealer, or send 
$1 for 10 Ibs. Meat 
Meal Cereal postpaid E. of 
Rockies, and FREE 32-pg. book 
‘Feeding & Care of Dogs.’ 
PERFECTION FOODS CoO. 
Battie Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 


White Collie Pups 
The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 
* Send stamp 
for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 



























| goes in high gear, even 





with professionals at the helm, dogs 
thus “gifted” often become unmanage- 
able and are not infrequently lost for 
hours, to be picked up miles distant 
from the course. 

Speed too, if we accept the field-trial 
man’s definition of the word, can be a 
bugaboo instead of a blessing when 
we're out for a day’s shooting in any 
part of the country other than the prai- 
ries to be found in certain sections of 
the United States and Canada. Covering 
a comparatively short and definitely pre- 
scribed course in the least possible time 
consistent with fair groundwork, and 
topping off with a find or two in the bird 
field, is not what your business gunner 
is looking for in the dog of his dreams. 
The setter or pointer that consistently 
if under rea- 


|} sonable control, misses too many birds, 


with the natural result that his owner 
has too few chances to miss ’em or knock 
"em cold with his scattergun. 

If you are wondering why I omitted 
courage and stamina in enumerating the 
Llewellin’s outstanding characteristics, 
my answer is that I doubt if he has a 
greater claim to either quality than has 


| the steadier, slower, but equally hard- 





working setter of any other strain. In 
most present-day trials half-hour heats 
are the rule, with comparatively easy 
going practically all the way. My own 
observation has convinced me that the 
good run-of-the-mill shooting dog that 


| tackles tough brush, tangled briers, tall 


swale grass, and hard going in general— 
hour after hour, all day long—needs 
even more courage and stamina than the 
“flyer” that puts on a whale of a show 
for 30 minutes and is then taken up for 
a rubdown and a snooze in his crate. 
Physically the average Llewellin is no 
Adonis, despite the fact that the first 
English setter to be registered in the 
American Kennel Club studbook (and 


| which happened to be a representative 


of that strain) bore that very name. 
I've seen an oil portrait of this Adonis 
dog and he was 100 percent true to type, 
with a wide skull, rather high-set ears, 
none too much foreface, and a muzzle 
inclined to be snipy rather than square. 
But he was well put together and looked 
very businesslike and up-and-coming; 


| which his owner assures me he was. 


Turning now to Lavaracks, we are 
likely to find them either strikingly 
handsome with little hunting instinct or 












equally or almost equally good-lookins 
but with considerable hunting instinct 
As a rule, however, even the birdies 
Lavarack’s hunting technique is radi 
cally different from that of the Llewelli: 
He is not only slower, more easily con 
trolled, and naturally inclined to hun 
to the gun; he rarely points with hig! 
head and tail, is thoroughly at home i 
cover that slows him down to a walk 
has a reliable but not sensational nos: 
and is usually a better than fair retrieve 
from land or water. 

Years ago this would have been th 
blueprint for an almost perfect dog fo 
practical gunning. Today we have shor 
open seasons, large areas of posted land 
and available covers more densely popu 
lated with hunters than with bird 
These combine to make it a case « 
“getting there fustest with the mostest, 
which means that time is an importar 
factor. 

How long will it take your dog to fin 
practically all the birds any given cove! 
contains? If that time isn’t reasonabl) 
short the gent with the fastest dog i 
going to by-pass you and beat you to th: 
birdy places and the punch. 

“Fast” in this connection doesn’t mea 
running hell-bent-for-election or bein; 
heady and hard to handle. It refers to 
smart, snappy worker that covers ever 
yard of his ground with no lost motio 
and without the constant use of hi 
handler’s voice or whistle. For a nois 
gunner and a harum-scarum dog serv: 
as a perfect tip-off for the week-en 
“stranger in a strange land” who has 
good shooting eye, excellent hearing, an: 
an efficient, well-behaved dog—the gu 
ner who doesn’t as yet know the likel 
spots but is not averse to learning wher: 
they are. 

So what? Obviously both Llewellin 
and Lavaracks have their virtues and 
their shortcomings. It is equally obviou 
that judicious crossing of the two strain 
should, within a reasonable length of 
time, produce dogs with the qualities « 
each best calculated to make a good all 
round shooting dog. That sort of breed 
ing has been going on for years, and 
word to the wise is sufficient. Or is it? 
Wait until you have sat in on that next 
skull session, watched the fur fly, and 
listened to the machine-gun fire fron 
both Llewellin and Lavarack lines bs 
fore you answer in the affirmative. 
Wm. Cary Duncan. 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





= “> 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Ticks 


Question: Last summer I brought a 4-month- 
old Labrador from South Dakota to my home in 
southeastern Texas. I have taken this pup dove 
hunting several times—not to train him, but 
merely for the exercise, and to develop his 


hunting instinct. On several occasions, howeve 
he has trailed and found wounded doves for n 


which I would otherwise have lost. 
But the reason for this letter is that tl 
part of the country is so infested with tick 


that whenever I take the pup hunting, he b« 
comes literally covered with the darn things 
most of them, the so-called seed ticks. It 

practically impossible to remove so many wit 
a pair of tweezers; and besides, my wife d« 
clines to do it, and I haven’t time. 

Before taking him out the next time, I inter 
to douse him with derris powder, of which 
have a small amount; but as I understand th 
this can no longer be purchased, I am wonde 
ing if you know of a good substitute? Also, 
there any preparation that will remove tick 
after they have become attached? 

Another thing—the people from whom I bough 
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dog assured me that tue climate down 
here would not bother him. Is this true? 
But to get back to my principal problem— 
ks. I will greatly appreciate any information 
1 can give me about a preventive; provided, 
course, there is such a thing. If not, I shall 
in have to plead with my wife.—H.H.VanA., 


Answer: Getting rid of ticks is a mighty 
tough job. Examine your dog several times a 
i Remove all visible ticks, and burn them. 
the coat with a mixture of 1 tbsp. 
milk. Permit this to remain on 
then bathe the dog, adding 1 
tbsp. creolin to the bath water. Repeat this 
treatment in a week. Dust derris powder with 
4 percent rotenone into the coat twice a day. 
wouldn’t worry about the climate being too 
warm; I believe your dog will adjust himself 
to it—J. R. K. 


Sponge 
kerosene in 1 pt. 
for half an hour, 


Refuses to Eat 


Question: I have a 6-month-old springer 
spaniel that refuses to eat. He will take a few 
bites and then waik away from his food. Despite 
his lack of appetite he is very active, his eyes 
are bright, his breath normal. I can’t figure it 

t—my last springer ate like a team of horses, 
and didn’t get any more exercise than the pup 
I now have.—J. J. H., Wis. 


Answer: Perhaps if you give the dog some 
vitamin B, in sherry (1 tsp. three times daily) it 
will stimulate his appetite. The diet should con- 
sist of rare beef mixed with stale whole-wheat 

ead and some cooked vegetables. Also milk, 
and a raw egg three or four times a week. If you 
are unable to obtain beef, you may substitute 
beef heart, liver, kidneys, poultry, or fish (no 
bones). Cottage cheese may also be added to 
the diet. Ze puppy should have cod-liver oil 
daily. —J. Me 


Milky Eye 


Some time ago a friend gave me a 
beagle bitch. She is about 2 years old, and is 
a keen lively hunter. Last fall she came back 
from a hunt with one eye milky white—like a 
cataract. It does not seem to bother her, and 
she appears to be in good condition in every 
tther way. What do you think is the matter 
with her eye, and what can be done for it?— 
L. E. R., Ohio. 


Question: 


Answer: The disorder is probably the after- 
math of some disease, or possibly an injury. 
Bathe the eye with a 2 percent boric-acid solu- 
tion twice a day, and follow with 2 drops of the 
following solution: 2 gr. boric acid and 1 gr. 
zinc sulphate in 1 oz. distilled water. 

Give her 1 tsp. cod-liver oil (with viosterol) 
twice a day, and 1 vitamin ABCDG capsule 
daily. If, after a short time, there is no im- 
rovement in your dog’s eye, have your local 
veterinarian examine it.—J. R. K. 


Drools Excessively 


After exercising for a few minutes, 
Irish setter seems to slobber 


Question: 
ny 9-month-old 


excessively. Is there any remedy for this?— 
C. £. &., ®. Bak. 
Answer: Your dog should overcome this ex- 


sive salivation in time. Give him 1/100 gr. 
pine sulphate tablet once a day for one week. 


Also, '4 gr. phenobarbital daily for one week. 
D not permit him to become constipated. 
Give him 1 tbsp. mineral oil two or three times 
a week No bones, except perhaps a large 
knuckle or shank bone to gnaw on.—J. R. K. 
Complete Cure 
Question: Before entering the Navy, I had 


e greyhounds—one, the fastest dog in the 
nty, always stayed about 10 yd. ahead of the 
chase. One morning some 
ids and I went down to my barn to get the 
s for a hunt; one of the hounds, a 2-year-old, 
lying on the ground, unable to get up. 
When my friends tried to touch him, he 
pped at them: but only whimpered when I 
ked him up. His hind legs were completely 
alyzed, and most everyone saw him 
ised me to have him shot—I told them all I'd 


hounds on a 


who 
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wait awhile. From then on, one of my friends 
and I massaged his hind legs every day. We 
kept this up for a month, and then one day he 
came walking out of the barn to meet us. He 
was staggering, but he was walking! 

He kept getting better and better; 
was as strong as ever, but when he ran, 
legs were stiff—didn’t seem to bend properly 
The strange thing about it, though, was that 
he became much faster than ever before, and 
could, in fact, keep up with that fast hound of 
mine. Can = tell me what was wrong with 
him?—F. G. . District of Columbia. 


finally he 
his hind 


Answer: I am glad to learn that your dog is 
well again. The paralysis was probably caused 
by a toxemia, or it may have been the result of 
a spinal infection. In either case, massaging the 
legs was indicated, and apparently you and your 


friend made a good job of it. Also, in cases like 
that, it is important that the animal’s bowels 
and kidneys function daily. If you still own 


the dog, write home and tell who ever is taking 
care of him to give him some cod-liver oil every 


day.—J. R. K. 


Howling Fits 


Question: About once a month my 7-year-old 
redbone hound humps himself up and 
howls, as though in pain; after which he stands 
stock-still, with glazed eyes, and, if touched or 
moved, will again begin to howl. The pain 
seems to be in his chest or around his shoulders. 
Except for these spells, which last for a day, 
he appears to be in good shape—he doesn’t eat 
so much as my other hounds, but his coat is 
slick and glossy. 

I feed him dehydrated dog food, 


coon 


whole-wheat 


bread, and table scraps. Do you think that 
filaria may be the cause of his trouble?— 
C. &. &., W. a. 

Answer: Your dog’s spells are probably due 


to some nervous disorder. I think you can rule 
out the possibility of filaria (heart worms), but 
it would be advisable to have the stool analyzed 
for worms. 

The diet should consist of rare chopped beef 
mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and 
cooked vegetable. Also, give him milk—but no 


some 


bones. If unable to obtain beef, you may sub- 
stitute beef heart, liver, kidneys, poultry or 
fish. And cottage cheese makes a good addi- 
tion to the diet 

Do not permit him to become constipated. 


Give him 1 tbsp. mineral oil three times a week; 


and ™% gr. phenobarbital daily for 10 days.— 
5. 2 
Dandruff 
Question: My cocker spaniel has developed a 


bad case of dandruff, and the more I brush her 
the worse it seems to get. She gets cod-liver oil 
every day, and a bath about every three weeks 
I have tried various so-called remedies, but 
they have not helped the condition. Do you 
have any suggestions?—J. K., Pa 


Answer: Sponge your dog’s coat with a solu- 
tion of 4 tbsp. bay rum in a small basin of 
water Rub thoroughly dry, then brush and 
comb. Rub the coat in the direction of the 


skin with a chamois, a soft cloth, or the palm 
of your hand. Once a week rub coconut oil into 
the coat, allow it to remain on for an hour, then 
rub out. Bathe the dog every other week, using 
castile soap or soap flakes.—J. R. K. 


No Sense of Smell 


Question: Last August my two beagles got 
distemper. They seem to be over it now, but 
when I take them out for a run they act as 
though they have lost all sense of smell. I can 
take them right up to a spot where a rabbit had 
been sitting, but they are not the least bit 
interested Last year both 
tionally good hunters. Did the 
anything to do with this c« 


dogs were excep 


distemper have 


yndition, and will they 


get back their sense of smell?—H. H., Pa 
Answer: Very likely it was the distemper 

that caused your dogs to lose their sense of 

smell. After a time it should return to normal 


Put two or three drops of mineral oil in their 
nostrils twice a day for about 10 days; stop for 
a week, then resume. Add cod-liver oil (with 
viosterol) to the diet once a day.—J. R. K 
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Keep Your Dog 
FREE FROM 


WORMS 





\ ‘ L Round 
\“ iu re 
i j ed 
I T +) x Hunters 
Tape \ iblets 
W“ i ‘ 1 when they are gone: for worms 
ri ror healtin od happiness, Try 
Rex Hunters effec e We 1 Capsule No 1 for small 
N f ‘ ‘ or Tape Worm Tablets today 
x I Ss re Sport Shops. 


stitutes but order 

receipt of price 
“Binghamton, N.Y. 

Jog Fit and Full of Fun.’’ 
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. Hilgers & Co. 
end Free Book 





He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on \ 
dog. Practical muzzle for \\ 
dogs at large. Insurance ~ 
against killing sheep and poultry. 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.0 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1. 30. 
Court Decisions Against Barking Dog 


WARNER’ S PRODUCTS CO.,Dept tL Norwich, Cenn. 




















RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 
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LANT FOODS NOW! 
RESULTS IN FALL! 
Enjoy Healthful Recreation! 
Produce Fish and Game to Eat! 
FULL LINE DUCK, FISH, GAME FOODS 
WILD CELERY, BURREED, DUCK POTATO, ETC. 
48 YEARS’ eerne eee eee 
State Game Depts insures Results! 
Describe Place— Suggestions Gladly Given. 
Heipful New Booklet FREE. Write 


\ 
TERRELL’S WILDLIFE CONSULTANTS 


571A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 









FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 


Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won for awards 
at seven shows since 1984. Member of N. Y. and U. 3. Asso- 
ciations. For complete detaile write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, WN. Y. 








Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 
Blue Gill Bream e Crappie 


guaranteed, 
and information. 
CALHOUN, GEORGIA 


delivery 
pi ices 


Live 
Write for 
JAS. H. REEVE 














Most Beautiful Fur 


Small Investment 
Large Profit 
& 


Free Illustrated Booklet 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 


R. D. 20, SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 








EASTERNS 
LABRADORS $40°° 
YUKONS each 


subject to 5 days inspection. 

is indicated by the fact that 

$18.00 per pelt for 

pelted during past 5 years. 
DOMESTIC MINK $1.00 
ALL SPECIES OF PLATINUM FOX 

PRICED ON REQUEST. 
Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch, Bemus Point, N. Y. 


The qua y « ny mink 
approximately 


ne mifir i have 








These are playboy days for “Jake,’’ but 
he’s keeping in working trim and is 
being well-fed without digging deep 
into the family’s meat ration points! 


TEST PROVES HUNTING DOGS 
DON’T NEED FRESH MEAT... 
When Fed Purina Dog Chow 


In an impartial kennel test, 26 dogs 
fed Purina Dog Chow exclusively, 
were hunted 50 miles a week for 6 
months. They were fed no fresh meat! 
Yet a licensed veterinarian’s records 
show that these dogs maintained prac- 
tically constant body weight and had no 
sickness or skin troubles of any kind. 


That’s because Dog Chow supplies 
meat in meal form along with plenty 
of vitamins, minerals and other food 
essentials. Buy Dog Chow at the 
Purina dealer’s store with the Check- 
erboard Sign. 


DOG CHOW comes in 
two forms... MEAL and 
CHECKER pellets 
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® PURINA MILLS ‘ 
; 1210 Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 2, Mo. - 
1 Please send a sample of Dog Chow to 1 
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Too Soft? 


Question: My family has become very at- 
tached to our 4-month-old springer pup, and in 
consequence he is kept in the house most of the 
time. I expect to use this pup on pheasants 
and ducks, and am wondering if keeping him 
indoors will make him too soft, so to speak, 
for water retrieving.—H. H. N., Conn. 


Answer: Some of the best gun dogs in this 
country have been house dogs, but they got 
plenty of good stiff exercise outdoors to harden 
them up. Take your pup out as often as 
possible, let him run in the roughest country 
you can reach and, when you can, get him into 
cold water. The more exercise he gets, the more 
guts and stamina he will have.—W. C. 


Silent Trailer 


Question: Hope you can give me some advice 
about my 3-year-old beagle. A year ago he was 
a good open trailer, but would run off and go 
hunting by himself whenever he got the chance. 
Now he barks only when he starts a rabbit, 
then goes silent. He is still a good hunter, has 
a fine nose and is a hard worker. Do you think 
anything can be done to get him to open up?— 
M. H., Mass. 


Answer: I know of but two ways to make 
an open trailer out of a silent one, and can't 
guarantee that either will work. The first is 
to run the hound with a good open trailer that 
makes plenty of noise. This sometimes does 
the trick. The other plan is to jump a rabbit 
yourself, if possible; then call the hound and 
start along the trail with him, showing plenty 
of excitement—run and holler and beat your 
arms. Both methods are certainly worth at least 
a try —W. C. D 


Surface for Dog Yard 


Question: In spring and fall the yard in 
which I keep my English setters becomes 
muddy, and the dogs get very dirty. I would 


like to surface this yard but have been told 
that concrete is not satisfactory—that it gets 
damp and may give the dogs rheumatism 
Would bricks laid on sand or cinders make a 
good surface?—P. E. M., Pa. 


Answer: To my way of thinking both con- 
crete and brick, as surfacing for a dog yard, 
are open to the same objections. Both are hard 
on a dog’s feet, and both are cold in winter and 
hot in summer. Sand, tamped down and covered 
with cinders, would be ideal but for the fact 
that most dogs will dig in it—which means that 
considerable care must be taken to keep the 
yard in condition. Natural ground, in my 
opinion, is better than either concrete or brick. 
I'll admit that it sometimes makes for a muddy 
coat but, after all, mud is healthy.—W. C. D. 


Runs Away 


Question: I have a very ambitious and fast 
rabbit hunter—a beagle. Trouble is, I can’t 
call him in when I want to stop hunting. To 
get him out of the woods or swamp I have to 
run him down, then put a leash on him. He's 
not hard of hearing; it’s just that he never 
wants to quit. I have owned a lot of beagles, 
but never before one that would beat it in the 
opposite direction when I tried to call him in. 
Do you know of any way to break him of this? 
He is timid, and very friendly, as are most 
beagles. —D. R. C., Mich. 


Answer: I have two suggestions that may do 
the trick for your beagle. The first is to yard- 
break him with a 15 or 20-ft. check cord and a 
whistle, just as you would yard-break a bird 
dog. If you are persistent about it, I believe 
your beagle will get into the habit of minding 
your whistle promptly and cheerfully 
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The other suggestion is to take your dog t 
territory that is new and strange to him, ar 
permit him to “lose himself.” Chances are, h 
will suddenly discover you are not within sigt 
or sound, and begin hunting for you. Just s 
quietly on a stump or log and wait for hin 
When, and if, he appears, whistle him in. Thi 
plan may seem risky, but I have seen it worke 
very successfully.—W. C. D. 


Afraid of Ducks 


Question: I have a black Labrador retriev« 
that’s about 20 months old. I have shot ov« 
this dog for doves and wild pigeons, and st} 
has worked very well. Last fall, when I tried 
her on ducks, she absolutely refused to retriev 
any of the larger species. She appeared to | 
afraid of them. 

I purchased a live mallard, and tied its wing 
and feet to try her out. She refuses to pick 
up—in fact, she runs from it. Can you give n 
any advice on how to overcome this fear? 
E. M., Ariz. 


Your Labrador’s fear of large duck 
is most unusual, and I'll admit it has n 
puzzled. It’s possible, of course, that she ha 
been nipped and hurt by a crippled duck, ar 
has never forgotten it. The only possible cur 
I can think of is to go back to first principle 
and give her a thorough course of lessons 
force retrieving. —W. C. D. 


Answer: 


Hardmouth 


Question: My springer spaniel is about 
years old. He is a nice worker in the field—« 
pheasants and chickens—but I have trouble get 
ting him to retrieve properly. When he finds 
bird, he chews it. Any advice you may care t 
give me will be appreciated.—G. H. S., N. Dak 


Answer: The simplest cure for this bad habit 
your dog has acquired—a habit known as “har 
mouth’’—is to drive a number of small ste: 
nails through a 6-inch length of broomstick. Let 
the points protrude. Then cover the wood wit 
game feathers, and secure them with elast 
bands. Use this for yard-breaking your dog 
retrieve. Also, it’s a good idea to start t! 
training with a similarly feathered stick that 
does not contain nails—so that the dog w 
enjoy his early lessons 

An old-time system was to use a dead bir 
well doctored on the inside with red pepper 
but this is a lot of trouble, and no m 
effective —W. C. D. 


Basset vs. Beagle 


Question: I am using a 4-year-old fem 
beagle to hunt rabbits. One day she is go 
the next she can’t seem to hold a trail. So now 
I am thinking of getting a basset hound 
realize that they are slower than beagles, 
understand they work in much the same w 
Do you think I will get better hunting with 
basset? Also, how would 
my beagle work out?—L. H., Pa. 


} 
crossing one w 


Answer: There is nothing unusual about t 
fact that your beagle trails well on certain da 
and not so well on others. Even a slight to 
of fever affects a dog’s nose, and scenting « 
ditions change with the weather 

As for comparing a beagle with a basset, y 
are quite right in your they 
similar in the way they work, with the basset 
the slower hound. But it’s impossible to ma 
any blanket statement as to which is the bett 
trailer. It’s always a question of the individ 
dog—there are good ones and l 
breeds 

Theoretically, crossing a good beagle wit! 
good basset should produce a good rabbit 
but I discovered years ago that all such cross 


are a gamble.—W. C. D 
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ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Naturel Foods, Quick Results 
atural Foods will bring and 
old large numbers at your 
avorite hunting or fishing 
ground, Wild Rice, Wild Celery and 
many others adapted to all cli- 
mates and waters, described in 
illustrated book 
receive expert 


free 50 pare 
Write, describe 
planting Ty ce 





0. Coon, Naturalist 
GAM ME FOOD NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 371B, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
(Formerly The Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 1924 to 1942.) 


MONEY '" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 
Big Demand— Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
and put you in touch with other 
WE BUY firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a 3 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN Smartt Stock FARMER. 


Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
102 BV Road, Peari River, N. Y- 








EASTERN MINK 


of Top Quality. Now booking orders for a limited 
number of bred females for spring delivery. 
Terms, reproduction guaranteed. ‘‘SUCCESSFUL 
MINK RAISING”’ with twenty illustrations and 
drawings, gives full information on building pens 
nd caring for animals, mailed for $1.00. 


DAVIS FUR FARMS 


BOX 96 ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


WAR SQUABS BOOK FREE 


Why meat worry? Squab meat easily and cheaply 
raised for war-time food. If you sell, you get POUL- 
TRY TOPS for this poultry. Eaten or marketed only 
25 days old. Write today for 1944 big free book, 
war food starter, low prices, easy 
methods for profits, new sales op- 
portunities, success accounts writ- 
ten by money-making breeders in 
every State. RICE FARM, 429 How. 


_St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 


LETS GIVE 


RED CROSS 
WAR FUND 








HOW TO ADVERTISE IN THE 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at 
the rate of 30c A WORD PER INSERTION. 28'/2c¢ 
a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at 
once. Count each number and initial os separate 
words and count name and address. Minimum 
advertisement accepted, ten words. 

Cash must accompany order. New advertisers are 
requested to furnish two references with their first 
advertisement. Send your ad with remittance to 
Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. APRIL issue closes 
FEBRUARY 20th. 














Tae AIReOALes Al 


OORANG Airedale puppies, a Shipped on 
/proval _ Sportsmen’ s Se rvice saRue, Ohio 


BEACLES 
‘Stud—Two famous Sons of the World’s 
eatest Producing sire—Beautiful Folder in 
rs. Isaacs Beagles, 5747 N. Kingsbury, Dear- 
Mich 
EAGLES, Rabbithounds. 
Trial, Puppies. Charles 
te > | 


0 








Thoroughly broken 
texroth, York, Pa. 


‘ISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 
e Seapman. Warsaw, Ind. 
AGLES. Rabbithounds. Choice puppies. Guy 
rner, Seven Val leys, Penna 


AGLES, Rabbithounds. Choice puppies. Trial. 


B. 8. Meckley, Glenville, Pe , Glenville, Penna 


Ty] CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS | | 


LABRADOR Retriever Female. Year and a half, 

splendid Speciman. Wonderful Pedigree, grand 
position. A. &.C. Registered—for hunting, 
\ Breeting. and an ideal pet. Sacrifice for 
k sale 75.00—innoculated. Darlingdale 
nels, re Mich. 
ACK or Golden Labrador Pups from 5 genera- 
ns. Registered A-1 Field Dog Parentage. 
ogg, Junius, S. Dakota. 


(Continued in 8rd column) 








Handloaders Beware! 


(Continued from page 39) 


The same thing holds true with old 
cases of all kinds. Much 1917-18 U.S. 
Army stuff is being dragged out, as well 
as thousands of rounds of old sporting 
ammunition. Don’t reload cases unless 
you know they are fresh and know they 
were originally loaded with non-mercuric 
primers! 

All of this will be stale to the hardened 
handloaders who follow my monthly 
columns of enlightenment, but it is in- 
tended to show some of the less erudite 
lads that reloading is not so simple as 
it might appear to the uninitiated. It 
isn’t even a complete list of don’ts. 

What should you do, then, if you have 
some empty cases which you would like 
to use again in Old Betsy? 

First, if you know a good handloader 
who is tooled up to load your caliber see 
if you cannot talk him into fixing up a 
few rounds for you. 

If you have failed to cultivate hand- 
loaders in the past and do not list one 
among your acquaintances, send your 
cases to a good, reliable commercial 
handloader who knows what the shoot- 
ing is all about. He will brew you up 
ammunition that is safe to use. Prices 
may be rather high, because of scarcities. 

Commercial handloaders have done 
wonders to keep the guns popping 
Some are turning out good jacketed .22 
caliber bullets made from old .22 rim- 
fire cases. Others have had gas checks 
made up and are furnishing good cast, 
sized, and lubricated gas-check bullets 
which have been hollow-pointed so they 
will actually kill deer when driven by 





Gas... tires ammuni- 
. boats . 
tackle . . . cameras. . 
flashlights 


Let‘s keep our game off this list of 


guns. . 

. outboards . tents 
films . . . bi- 
batteries. 


tion .. 
noculars . 


scarcities. 


BUY A LICENSE! 





suitable powder charges. Some have 
done wonders in making such cases as 
.22 Varminter, .250/3000, and .300 Savage 
out of .30/06 cases by running them 
through a series of dies. Powder of all 
kinds is plentiful, and available at pre- 
war prices to anyone with a federal ex- 
plosives permit. Primers are the bottle- 
neck—and how! 

If you must do your own reloading, 
get all the information you can before 
you tackle it. Send to the Lyman Gun 
Sight Corp., 85 West Street, Middlefield, 
Conn., for the Ideal handbook. It costs 
50 cents and is worth 10 times as much. 
Also send 50 cents to Belding & Mull, 
Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa., for their 
excellent handbook on handloading. Get 
both, as each contains dope not found in 
the other. If some money burns your 
pocket, get the revised edition of Phil 
Sharpe’s Complete Guide to Handloading 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1941, 
$7.50), which goes into the business for- 
ward and backward. 

It is an interesting hobby, this hand- 
loading; but it should not be gone into 
casually, since it is a wonderful way for 
the careless or ignorant man to blow 
himself up! 
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(Continued from column 1) 
BLACK Labradors Only. Good selection of pup- 
pies to offer, reasonably priced, write for list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Rodall Kennels, Box 
423, Lincoln 1, Nebr 
WANTED. Chesapeake Retriever. Will give ref- 
erence. Ship on approval. Chester Haycock, New 
Ibe ria ‘ - e os 
REGISTERED Black Labrador puppies, bred 
where the wild ducks hatch. None better. Earl 
Bond Albert Lea, Minn oe eae ay 
BLACK Labrador and Golden Retrievers. Pup- 
pies. T. B. Miller, RFD 1A, Spencer, Iowa. 


REGISTERED Redbone, and Black and_ Tan 
Coonhound Pups. Parents A-1 Cooners. Illus- 
trated Folder 25c. W. B. Frisbee, R. 1. Clar- 
ence MO 

COON Hunters—I am the Champion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 
years. I know what one is. Offer you I believe 
the best in Male or Female. Red-Bones; Blue- 
Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to 
5 years old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 
ground. Sold on trial. Write for prices. J. 
Ryan. Famous _Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. 
REGISTERED Purple Ribbon Black-Tan Brood 
bitch 3 years, $50.00. L. Harness, Kokomo, 
Ind. R. 1 

FOX hounds: Trained: Trial: Young dogs. John 
Herbert, Bentley Springs, Maryland. 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Cal. 
COON, skunk, opossum hounds. Also foxhounds. 
Sampey Kennels, Springfield, Missouri. 
STRAIGHT Cooners, not deer Proof, $25.00. Paul 
Brintzenhoff, Shanesville, P: 


| Se 


ENGLISH Setters, Irish Setters, Springer Span- Span- 
iels. Three male Springers at stud. Ralph 
French, Glen Ellyn 

AIREDALES, Cockers, Setters, Pointers. Qual- 
ity pups $35.00 up. Shipped on approval. Sports- 
men’s Service, LaRue, Ohio 

PUPPIES, also Supplies, what do you need? 
Books colored pictures, descriptions 108 recog- 
nized breeds, 35c. Royal Kennels, Chazy, | N. 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels, 
Springers Dachshunds, Scotties. Champion 
Studs. Puppies Brogden, Rush _ Lake, Wis. 

FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. ~ Fox, Ce Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
BOXER, Pug, Chow, Cocker, Dachshunde, Ber- 
nard, Pyrenees, Pomeranians. Keegan Kennels 
Reg. Saco, Mains 

NEWFOUNDLANDS. St. Bernards, Cockers, 
Springers, Fox Terriers, Stamped Envelope for 
Reply. Dorothy Birkey, St. Johns, Michigan. 

ST. BERNARD pups; Champion paired, beauties, 
$25.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L.I., 
REGISTERED Coach _ Pups. 335 end op Kane 
Kennels Leland Til. 

REGISTERED bull pups $25.00. Bulldogs. 304 


S. Beckley Jallas, Texas. 


CHOICE Coach, also White Collie pups, Regal 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 

ST. BERNARDS. Newfoundlands. Toy and large 
foxterriers. Minnie Tolles, Delta, Iowa. 


PUPPIES! Norwegian Elkhouw’ s and Scotties. 
Envilla Ranch Havre, Mon?’ ua 


SET 
AND POINTERS 


REGISTE ) Irish Setter er Pupp! es. Direct from 
breeder with fifty years experience. Farm 
raised and guaranteed. Earl Bon’, Albert Lea, 
Minn 
POINTER Pups, Spunky Creek Boy, “Blood Lines, 
$50.00 or Trade for Modern Guns. Harold Hem- 
melgarn, R. R. 1 No. 105, Maria Siein, Ohio. 
REGISTERED Blue Belton Brood Bitch. Inter- 
itional Champion Pennine Patron Breeding. 
K arl Gilmar Rittman, Ohio 
PAYMENT plan; German, English pointers, Set- 
ters and Springers. 10c for list. Furcht Kennels, 
Gooding Idaho 
WANTED sir dogs for training. Grouse, 
Pheasant A ). Seidel, Danville, _Penna. 
WANTED Thoroughbred Gordon Setter pup 
Nelson Cramer, West Pawlet, Vt. 
GORDON Setter Pups born Dec. first. John 
Marshall, McCook, Nebr 
ENGLISH Gordon —~ rs. Puppies. 
nels Ta 


rt. 2 Norfolk 

SPANIEL3  g@ma | 
REGISTERED Springer Spaniels, top quality 
Fiddler’s Green Kennels, Black Point, Novato, 
California 
COCKER and Springer puppies hunting blood- 
lines. Ship approval. Sprucedale Kennels, Dun- 
cansville, Pa uli Bebe. 
COCKER Spaniel Puppies. Booking orders for 
April 25th Delivery $25.00 to $50.00 each. 
Mabel C. Sill, Corry, Penna. aaa 
ENGLISH Springer Spaniels. Two Champions at 
Stud, Show or field. Foremost blood lines. Al- 
mon Williams, Berea, Ohio Se Ae 
COCKER Spaniel Puppies. Registered. On ap- 
proval. Colony Kennels, Amana, Iowa. 
BETTER bred Brittanies, smallest t pointin bird 
dogs. Brittany Kennels, Mancelona, Michigan. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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(Continued from page 103) 
REGISTERED Springer Spaniel puppies. 
able April. Pedigrees ictures sent on 
Alvin Paulsen, Thornton, II! 

QUALITY Springer Spaniel 
Field Trial and Bench Ch 
H. I gosshardt, P. O. Box 


Avail- 
request. 


American 
Write 


Iowa 


ips from 
npion Stock 


7, Hazelton 








HI The “ = sell Cocker Spaniel Hazel Lyke, 
Antigo 


ie tennis aT 


BULL __, Companions to work or loaf. 


Farnley, White Post, 
iG, Al 
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IF You Love Guns, get the most « . book 
on modern American Riile Shot s, Hand 
guns and accessories (every modei gorgeously 
illustrated)—-The ‘‘Gun Digest.’’ Only $1 post 
paid. An encyclopedi not a catalog Almost 200 
big pages, over 300 pictures, fascinating articles 
“Gun Questions and Answers’’ by Bob Nichols 


Rifle and Pistol Shooting’’ 


Official N.R.A : 
° Major Chas. Ask 


Upland Guns and Loads’’ by 





ins ‘‘Big Game Ri i by Jack O’Connor Wa 
ter Fowl! Shooting’’ by Col. Sheldon Small 
Game Shootir by S. Landis; Trap and 
Skeet’’ by Fred Etchen History of Small Arms 


and Their Makers’’ by Charles Haven. Other fa 
mous authorities write on repair ind care of 
guns, dressing and cooking game, military small 
arms How to Hunt Quail, Even Without a 
Dog.’’ Complete ballistic tables. Volumes of vital 
gun facts in one book. Special Introductory Of- 
fer: The Gun Digest, plus a captivating Gun 
Girl Calendar absolutely free. Send $1. You risk 
nothing; return book within 10 days for full re 
fund if not completely satisfied. (Send 25c addi 


want Klein’s Guaranteed Bargain 





tional if you 


Catalog featuring thor sands of ivailable guns 
ind **Hard-to-get’ items. ) Klein’s Sporting 
Goods, 506 BD South Halsted, Chicago 

CATALOG just obtained a collection of 2,000 
Modern and Antique guns, send coin 25c for 
your copy. 30-06 Metal Point late issue F. A 
Cartridges $10.00 per hundred Whelan Oiled 
Rifle Slings 1”—$1.50, 1% $1.75, Brand New 


Zifle Slings U. S. Army regulations, 1% inch 
leather, good conditior T5e each. 10,000 Rifle 
Slings, U. 8. Army 144” Webbing, fine condition 


49c each. Web Harness for Street Drums, Fine 
condition, 50c each. Canvas Utility Bag 10x 10 
good condition, 25¢c each Public Sport Shops 
Dpt. L-64, 13 S. 16th St Phila a 

JUNGL E Boots! Ration Free! While they last 


. $4.95 per pail For Hunters, Fishermen 
Cc ‘ampers Outdoor Workers etc The perfect 
lightweight comfort boot made for tough going 
12” water repellent Khaki canvas top " black 
rubber ridged sol rubber heel. Each boot 
weighs only 1% Ibs. Fit snugly around legs, for 
they were designed for insect-proof wear in the 
Jungles. Worn full or half-laced. Made for U.S 
Army and rejected for imperceptible imperfec- 


tions you can’t notice Men’ Women's Boys’ 
sizes 4 to 12, including half-sizes. Money Back 
Guarantee. Cash or C.O.D State size Rush 
order to Klein's Sporting Goods 512JB South 
Halsted 7, Chicago 


WINCHESTER model 21 double skeet model 

trap grade, 16 gauge, 26”, ventilated rib, auto 
ejectors, selective single trigger beaver tail 
forend, super duper stock with straight grip 
Winchester skeet choke No. 1 and No. 2, brand 
new, priced at $189.50. 2 slightly used 12 gauge 
Winchester 21 skeet model doubles 219 Zipper 
cartridges $1.50 box 257 Roberts cartridges 
2.00 box: .270 Winchester cartridges $2.25 box 
.303 British cartridges $2.00 box 300 H&aH 
Magnum $2.75. Beikirch’s Hardware, 755 Winton 
Road North, Rochester 9, N. Y 


CoOL Ts | New Service 45 cal Revolver 5” blued 
new condition—-$57.00 and Audley Holster, Bent 
and 30 cartridges—$6.00; Colts 38 Automatic 
military model, ivory stocks, holster and box of 


Auto- 








ctgs—$415.00 Hartford 22 cal. Long Rifle 
matic; 6%”, good—-$33.95; Savage 32 automatic, 
good ».95. Stamp for Bargain list. Revolvers 


Holsters etc. Lee Sales, L35 West 
York 


Automatics 
32nd Street, New 





HIGHEST Cash Prices for Firearms, Ammuni- 
tion, Fishing Reels, Binoculars, Field Glasses, 


Cameras, Projectors and Photographic Equip- 
ment. Ship us what you have. We’ send our 
check for highest valuation by return mail. If 


not satisfactory we'll promptly return merchan- 
dise. M & H Sporting Goods Co., 512 Market 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Penna 

Ww [ANTED Rifle cases 


fired once State quan- 


tity, price Wanted—Mauser Krag, Spring- 
field rifle, also telescope, binocular Paul Ratliff, 
Hillyard, Wash 


WANTED for Cash, Ammunition, any quantity, 
all calibres-—-Write: Public Shops, L-64, 
13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa 


*‘HANDARMS,”’ ‘‘Shotguns,’’ ‘‘Rifles’’ with am- 
munition. Guaranteed N.R.A. Descriptions. List 
10c.° Rudolph's, Atchison, Kansas 


Sport 
Sport 





Fri Ly- 


SEND 10 cents for list of 100 used guns 
seth’s, 


Willmar, Minn 


SPOT Cash for Guns and Ammunition. Or Trade 
for merchandise from Free ‘‘Guaranteed Bar- 


gain Catalog’’ featuring thousands of Guns, 
‘‘Hard-to-get’’ items; send 25¢c (refunded with 
first order). Klein’s Sporting Goods, 506B South 
Halsted Chicago 





WANTE D to purchase e for cash or trade Luger 

and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York = 


TACKHOLE Dot Round Center Dot reticules in- 

Stalled in target scopes $6.00, Weaver 330 or 
140 $6.00; other hunting scopes $10.00 to $12.50. 
Illustr: ited folder for stamp. Weaver 
T. K. Lee. Birmincham 1 Alabama 
AMMUNITION, all types wanted State condi- 
tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid. Make 
offer. Stoeger Arms Corp 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 


FAIR prices paid for Target Pistols 


‘scopes sold 


Rev olvers, 


Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. Ship for 
estimate. Public Sports Shops, Dept. L-64, 13 S. 
16th St., Phila., Pa 

U. 8S. Army, Model 1903, Springfield, military 
rifles, 30-05 cal brand new $89.50 seikirch’s 


Hardware 755 Winton Road N Rochester 9, 
NY 


30-06 F.A. Metal Point Cartridges, dated 1918, 
some split necks, all in firing condition, $4.50 
per 100. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-64, 13 S. 
16th St. Phila. Pa 

WANTED: Red dot shot gun Powder 
gauge shot gun shells, New or Used 
No. 209 and Remington No. 57 Primers 
Sapp, Macomb, Ill 


Empty 12 
Western 
Harry 


YOUR gun guaranteed to blue if nickel or other 
plating is removed by my electro-chemical proc- 
ess. $3.00 and up. G. B. Gaumer, 4028 Parrish, 





E st Chic: ago, Ind. 

USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers Bought, Sold, 
Traded. List, Stamp. Howe Fur Company, 
Coopers Mills Maine. 





Firearms Binoculars, 
Smith Gunshop, 


THOU SAND 
War Relics 


Bargains, 
New Catalog 25c. 


RZunnemede, New Jersey 

USED Guns, . Binoculars, Boug cht. ‘Highest C Sash 
Prices Paid Also Traded and Sold penne r 
Arms Corp. 507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Repairing. 
Satisfaction 

Tampa, Fla. 
MAUS SER 98 altered to 30-06 .300 Savage Con- 
versions Custom Rifles Bayer’'s Gun _ Shop, 
Walla Walla, Washington 


REBLUING, Replating Checking 
Nickel Guns Blued. Bluing Salts 
guar: iranteed. Gunrebluco, 322c Plant 


WANTED. Shotgun shell primers. Western No. 
209—-Peters No. 4 temington No. 57. Harry 
Sapp, Macomb, Ill 

WE Buy Guns and Ammunition for Cash. State 


and describe fully in first let- 
Exchange Alliance, Ohio 
12 gauge Remington Model 11 Automatic, 50 
shells $100.00 or exchange for over and under. 
J A. Borden, 855 St. Clair, St. Poul 5 Minn 


CASH for Fine and Beautiful Guns Hershey’ s, 


lowest cash price 
ter. Alliance Gun 














Orrville, Ohio 

TRADE your old sights for new. Original Sight- 
Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli Pa. 

HAND Loads in Popul: ir Calibers . Will Trade for 


Rifle Actions. Frank Foster 


COLT Woodsman wanted. 
price. Mitchell, | Box 329, St 
25 OLD Guns. 7 
Denton, Maryland. _ 
DUPONT & Hercules, Powders, Wads and Shot. 
Arthur E. Anderson, Fullerton, N. Dak 
WANTED: Good American or imported shotgun. 
Leon Carleton, Rockport. Texas. : 
‘PLAN For Plenty’ ammunition 25c, gun list 
included. Frank Farish _Vicksburg, Miss 


COLLEC TORS cartridges, 33 page Cat: log, 25c. 
Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 
SMOKEL _— Powder. easily made 
$1. 00. E E. J. _Simon, _D: ine, _Wis 


F[BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS| 


TELESCOPE. Powerful Army type, 5-mile range. 
Has scientifically ground 35mm. lens. Length 
closed, 8%-in., open 15-in. Only $1.20 postpaid. 


Clovis, New Mex. 


condition and 
Missouri 


pups J. V. Moore, 


State 
Louis 


3assett 


instructions 





Utica Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle Street, Utica, 

New York 

WE buy, trade | in and repair “binoculars. Alden 
i # 


Loring, Owego, 


Ta ANTIQUE FIREARMS <p |) 


WANTED—Old Colt etc pistols, Sharps- Win- 
chester-Cylinder-Schuetzen-Kentucky rifle types, 
obsolete ammunition, flasks, moulds, gun books. 
Jas. Serven, Santa Ana, Calif 


ANTIQUE Firearms. 7 





aaronde. . Tilustrated cata- 
log. 25c. Robert Abels, 860-L Lexington Ave., 
N.¥ 


RARE Guns or muzzleloaders: Write wants. Also 
buying—one or collection. Miller Bedford, New 
London, Ohio. 
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Cartridges 
with Photo 


345 Antique Firearms, Swords, Rifles 
Flintlocks, Cartridges. Catalog 
graphs 10c. Heike, Wenona, II. 


[] BIRDS  Aer>~| | 


CHUCKARS, obwhite Quail: for - liberating 
breeding, eggs, chicks, any amount: order now 











Feedir guide furnished. R. S. Walters, Clinton, 
low 

PEAFOWL, Swans, Pheasants, Bantam Water- 
fow Thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. 

WILD Geese, Ducks—Fancy Pigeons. Rabbits, 
Pea Fovw Pheasants. Jewel Game Farm. Dar 
ille I 

RAIS your own meat ilso make n ey rais 
ing pigeons Booklet dime Gebt t Farn 
Muscatine. Iowa 

RANGE raised ringneck pheasants for e start 
ing in June Bay View Pheasant Farm, Green 
Bay, Wis. R. No. 1 

MATURE Ringneck Pheasants $9.00 pair 





$2.50 Dozen. Ten Varieties Exhibition Bant 
Grant Game Farm ; 


Mocksvill N. ( 
TRAP 


Pheasants Alive. Tra blueprints s0c 











Weesho-Uco, Box 51 Detroit M 

QUAII Pheasants 10 Vv arietie Miller 
426 Shattuck, Taft, Calif 

CANADIAN Geese B.H Nels Delvalle 
Texas, Route 1 

MATED Pairs “Mute Swan. $10.00. R. I Bacon 
Sparta New Jersey 

RACING Homers: Finest pedigreed Stocl Re 


_Hayw: ard, ¢ 
Euclid Game Farm. 


King Lofts, 


WILD Ducks, Ge 
_H stings 


sonable 


Geese, Teal. 





ducks, Guineas, 


Illinois. 


Rouen 
F: arina, | 


DARK 
_beagles 


Cornish e ges, 
Glenn | Wells. | 





RAISE 


- Highly-Pro Profitable Ang rora Rabbits. Woo 

$8.50 pound Plenty moerkets Send 25c for 
Literature, Instructions, Prices. White’s Rab 
bitry, Box 37 Marion, Ohio. 
RABBITS: Flemish Giants, New Zea is. Re 
sonably priced Franklin Young Riverhead 
Long Island New York 
GIANTSTRAIN Raccoons Americ S Finest 

Mink sred females. Catalog 10 Shady F 
Farm Springfield, Minnesota 
WHITE Swans, Black Swans, White Squirre 
Coatimundis Snakes. Lizards. Peafov Writs 


3raunfels, Texas 


Otto Martin Locke, New 


LIVE Cottontail rabbits, Jumbo Bullfrogs re 
stocking. Vol Brashears, Berryville Ar 

FOR Sale. Gray Squirrels. Al Wiemerslage. Ne 
Albir Iowa. R. 3 

BLUE Foxes 


Proven breeders, or bre female 

Write Envilla Ranch, Havre Montar 

LARGE Beautiful Fox Squirrels for Sale. Edv 
Kaminski, 1803-9th St. Columbus, Nebr 

MINK 3red Females. Top Pelt Prices Bl 
Black Mink Ranch. Hawley, Pa ; 

AL ITY Blue Foxes. Bred Females Edwir 


Bu _ Kiel, iel, Wisc. 





Tying Kits for beginners 
professional grade, no trash necessal 
feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle, 6c 
stamps for Materials Catalog or Fly Catalo; 
Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd Los Angele 
32, Calif 

SPOT Cash for Reels, Rods. Or Trade for mer 
chandise from Free ‘‘Guaranteed Bargain Cat 
log’’ featuring thousands of Guns Hard-to-get 


FLY Tying Materials. 





items send 25c (refunded with first Order 
Reete's Sporting Goods, 506B South Halst 
Cc hic if 

FLY Tying “Material- —less than Wholesale pric 


Send 10c for cost of mailing, a listing sheet ar 





large piece of fur. Weighted Spinning Lures 
Specialty. B-S Fishing Lures Glen Rock, N 
Box 64 


FLY-TYING Materials, Wholesale. Special—F 
Assortment, 15 varieties including Polar Bea 


all for $2.00. Send for complete Price List 
Angler’s Supply, Robert Sitzman, 205 Hic! 
Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 


CHANNEL Catfish Bait. Proved and acclaime 
by experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo form 
la included. Formulas and Instructions $1.00 
Mel Cox, Box 1659- San Antonio, Texas 


FLY. Rod, “M rials. Catalog Free. Ir 






Lure, Mate 

struction Books; ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10c. ‘‘Rod Ma 
ing’’ 10c. ‘‘Lure Making’’ 10c. All for 25c. Wilt 
marths, Roosevelt, Y 


SPECIAL | Lacquer Refinishes plugs and tack 
like new Eight Bright Colors Brushes, Ir 
structions 


$1.00. Netcraft, Toledo, O. 


























idges, 
*hoto- 





ating, 
now. 
inton, 


Dan- 


Green 


Eges 
tams. 


30c. 
liller, 


valle, 


ineas, 


ald 
Wool 


for 
Rab- 


“Rea- 
head, 


‘inest 
Fur 
rrels 


Write 


New 
nales. 
edwin 

Blue 


Ldwin 


a 

7 

iners, 
ssary 
6c in 
talog 
igeles 


mer 
Cata 
-get’’ 
‘der) 
Isted 


rices 
t and 
$s our 
N. J 


Fur 
Bear 
List 

Hicks 


imed 
rmu 
1.00 


- In 
Mak 
Wilt 


ackle 
In- 











VILLIE Ketchmore’’—’44—Fisherman’ Luck 
Displayer. In these times, He's World’ 8 
Heartiest Laugh for a dollar. For Framing. 
( ) _Waller, Black River Falls, Wis 
F Y MAKERS! Send for 1944 c: italog, Culver 


res Company, South 14th St. 


Ss "ge ouis (4), 


Dept. 05, 1847 
Missouri. 











COMPLETE line quality fiytying materials. 
Reasonable prices. Free catalog. E. Hille, 842 
Hich Be Pa. 

} ST Fly Tying Materials, hooks, flies and 
f hm tackle. New Free Catalog. Fletcher’s, 
Kingfield, Maine. 

MAKE Landing Nets, . live nets, turtle traps, 
seines, hammocks. Patented Shuttle and Book— 
50 Netcraft, Toledo, Ohio. 

SMOKE Your Fish—Delicious, thrifty. All secrets 
revealed. Also includes Home Canning, Drying, 
Brine Curing 50c. Netcraft, Toledo, O 
SOILUTION Earthworms, your ‘‘Automatic Gar- 
dener’’. Ohio Earthworm Farm, Worthington, 
or 

FISH getting Bucktail Streamers my own pat- 





terns $1.80 Doz. assorted. Freemans Tackle Co., 
Bend Oregon. 
IN NAN Fishing Secrets pamphlet 25c. Chief 
B ickbird, 679 Dupont North Minneapolis, 
M _ — 
WHOL ESALE Prices: Fly-tying materials. Cata- 
kc 101 fly descriptions, 10c cash. Colbys, 

esbury, Mass 

STOM tied trout flies, $2.50 dozen. Also 
‘streamers. Real Fly Co. Box 2, East Lynn, 
. ore oe = ~ 
FLY Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest Prices. 
Free catalogue. Perry Lures, West Haven, Conn. 
FREE “Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials, Supreme 


Mfg. Company, Amarillo. Texas 


FLY Tying Materials. Free Catalog. Tully’s, 
6104 Roscoe Street, Chicago 34. Illinois 
FAMOUS Mississippi—Catfish bait formula 10c. 
Geo. Thomas, Mankato, Minnesota 

STI 2EAMER Flies. Catalog and 2 Streamers, 
25c Sarge nt Sm ith, Seneca, Pa 








Spring Farm Catalog Just 
Hundreds of Bargains New 


20UT’S Big New 
Out! Mailed Free. 


York, Connecticut, New Jersey and 19 other 

states, Maine to Florida, west to Texas, Cali- 

fornia and Oregon. Strout Realty 255-SW ath 
New York 10, N. Y 


Avenue, 
160 Acre Mountain Ranch $2,500.00 in heart of 
big game country. 4 miles from Canadian line. 
Elk, Moose, Caribou, Grizzly, Bear, Blue Grouse, 
Huns., abound. 9 cold water lakes, several trout 
streams near. Good House, Barn, Large Meadow, 
Write Ted |! Neal, Yaak Vv ia Troy Montana 

FISHING—Hunting—Tr upping. Northern Wiscon- 
sin. Wooded lakefront, 1 acres on chain of 
lakes $290; $10 down, $10 monthly. 10 acres on 











road__ near large lake $165 $10 down, $10 
monthly. W: al ter E Risberg, Hayward, Wis. 
OZARKS—5 acres White River frontage; unim- 

proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
erature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Blidg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 


CANADIAN Tax Sale Lands for a dollar an acre 
and up. Hunting, fishing camps. See advertise- 
ment page 6, Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen St., 
West, Toronto, Canada. 

WISCONSIN, Minnesota Lake, River - Frontages 
| a acre. 2662-V Rutherford, Hollywood 28, 


[7 stcneny courrment | 


BOW-Arr Arrow-Hunting is great sport. Try it while 
guns and shells are scarce. Illustrated Catalogue 
Free. 90 Page Instruction Book only 50c. Arch- 
ery Sales Service, 617 South State, Chicago. 

FEATHERING Tool $1.00. Bows, 
plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, 





irrows, sup- 
Kalamazoo 30, 


Mich 

LIST of tackle and materiais for stamps. Luns- 
fords, Apt. 9098, 11705 Meadows, Portland 17, 
Oregon. 


ARCHERY Equipment: : Catalogue Free. Mid-West 
Archery. 2209-B East 75th. Chicago, 49. 


Sa ee a 
get the most complete. book 
Rifles, Shotguns, Hand- 











IF You Love Guns 
on modern American 





gur and accessories (every model sorgeously il- 
lustrated)—The ‘‘Gun Digest.’’ Only $1 postpaid. 
Ar encyclopedia not a catalog Almost 200 big 
pages, over 300 pictures fascinating articles: 
Gun Questions and Answers’’ by Bob Nichols; 
Official N.R.A ‘Rifle and Pistol Shooting’’; 
Upland Guns and Loads’’ by Major Chas. Ask- 
ins ‘Big Game Rifles’’ by Jack O’Connor: 
Water Fowl Shooting’’ by Col. Sheldon; ‘‘Small 
Ga Shooting’’ by C. S. Landis; ‘‘Trap and 
Skeet’? by Fred Etchen; ‘History of Small Arms 
and Their Makers by Charles Haven. Other 
far us authorities write on repair and care of 
gur dressing and — & game, military small 
ar ‘“‘How to Hunt Quail, Even Without a 
Dog.’’ Complete b illistic tables. Volumes of vital 





gun facts in one book 
The Gun 
Calendar 
nothing; 


Special Introductory Offer: 
Digest, plus a captivating Gun Girl 
absolutely Free. Send $1. You risk 
return book within 10 days for full re- 


fund if not completely satisfied. (Send 25c addi- 
tional if you want Klein’s Guaranteed Bargain 
Catalog, featuring thousands of available guns 


items. ) Klein’s 
Halsted, Chicago 


Sporting 


and **Hard-to-get’"’ 
G 506BB South 


700ds 








BOOKS! Books! Bo New catalogue just is- 
sued! Sent Free on request! Write: Old Prof’s 
Book Shop, L16 Areadia Court, Pontiac 16, 


Michigan 


TG taxincemy | D 


GLASS Eyes. Finest American, made in our fac- 
tory, also all 


Taxidermists and Furriers Sup 
plies. Postal brings Free Catalog. Elwood Com- 
pany, Dept. 77, Omaha 8, 


Nebr. 
EYES for Decoys. B: iits. Taxidermist ; Supp lies 
Schoepfer, 324 5th Avenue, New York ae N. Y. 


You R 2 Deerski ins ‘made into gloves. Cc. K. Wood 
Johnstown ; a 


TAXIDERMY Supplies—Paper 
Eyes. Arthur H 3irch, 


IPRMLULS CURIOS 
INDIAN relics 


gems, fossils 





Forms, Glass 
Scottsville, N. + 


" ian? ; 
Confederate e bills, coins coins, minerals 
crystals. Illustrated catalog ‘% 


100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, H 
Springs, Ark 








1.000 Bargains ‘Relics Antiques, Fossils, Tri 
phies Peacepipes Coins Minerals Firearms 
Antlers. Catalog with Photographs 10c. Muse 


Wenona Ill 

WISCONSIN arrows, 20 for $1.00. 5 extra fine 
for $1.00. Williams, 212 Pine Street, Green 
Bay, Wis 
ANCIENT Stone 
Tiny bird 
Glenwood 

25 GENUINE Indian Arrowheads $1 00. Catalog 
George Holder Glenwood, | Arkansas. 


INDIAN relics “Coins, miner ils, Glassw ire. Cat- 
alog 5c 


Sistershop. ortubeea neh. Kansas 


[wee WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS | 


Tomahawks, 50c, 75c, $1.00. 10 
irrowheads $1.00. List Free, Lear 
Arkansas 





FOODS Attract Ducks! Fish! Game! Plant This 

Spring. Terrell’s seeds grow! Write Terrell’s 
569A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant Natural 


Foods Free Catalog Game Food Nurseries 


30x 371H, Oshkosh, Wisconsi 


Te Miscettaneous ‘| 


PRETTY Girls Art Pictures Novelties 
Large assortment $1.00 postpaid Illustrated 
Catalog 1% Standard Sales, 640 North Clark 
R-703, Chicago, Ill 





300ks 


JUNGLE Commando Hunting 

$4.50: 6” blade $6.50: 7” bi 
$8.50. Quality hand made, complete with |! h 
grade leather she ith 3eikirch’s Hardware, 755 
Winton Road Roc hester 9 i. = 


4.000 Bargains Firearms 





Indian Relics 





tiques Coins Fossils Swords Peacepipes, 
Minerals, Trophies, Catalog with photograpl 
10¢. Heike Wenona, II 

I IKE Horse Racing . . . Horse & Jockey Maga- 
zine is Tops with Turf Fans At Newsstands 


Write Box Ten, 


everywhere Sample Copy Free 
Van Nuys, Calif 

ELECTRIC 
postpaid 
Chicago 15 


WATERWEEDS 
from any lake 


Pencil: Engraves all metals $1 00 
Beyer Mfg., 4515-A Cottage Grove, 


removed easily and effectively 
pond or river. Write for par- 





ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal 
LOWEST prices blades, silvertex, texide ipris 
X-cellos; many others. Free details. Star Prod- 
ucts. Dept U Buffalo, N. Y 

RECE IVE n mails magazines samples s Your name 
in numerous mailing lists 10c. Howard 396 
Broadway, w York. 

USED Parts juaranteed ) ll cars. Desct " 
needs ful immediate reply. Victory, 2439 1 
Gunnison, C hic iZzo 

WORLD'S Longest Steer horns for sale Free 
Photo. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas 


TRAPPING 





TRAPPING, Hunting, Camping Equipment. Cat- 
alog. Stamp. Howe Fur Company, Coopers 
Mills, Maine 

FOXES, Nine in one day Trap ‘all furbearer 


Free. Guaranteed. 
Vermont. 


Particulars 
Sherburne, 


ELEVEN Good Box Traps. 
30c. Weesho-Uco. Box 51, 


Titi: ano ra 


CAMERAS 
ROLLS Developed—One Day 


Write Estabrook, 





Complete Bli ueprints, 
Detroit, Mich. 


AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


Service I 
Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. C ~~ me Phot 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisc 


QUALITY Photostamps $2.00 hundred 82-29 
60th Road, Elmhurst, 2, Ne\ W York 


I NOVELTIES, GAMES. MACic | | 


GORG EOUS Girls. Artistic poses, Full color, size 
7x9 10¢ each. Twelve, all different $1.00 post 
paid. Hollywood Pictures, 303 R.K.O. Hillstreet 
3uilding, Los 





Angeles, Cal. 
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Chalk 


TRICK Ch Stunts. Cat - 10e,. 
Artist. Oshkos! Wis. 


Balda, 





SPOT Cash for Outboards, Boats. Or Trade for 














lerch f Fre ‘‘Guaranteed Bargain 
Catak feat thousands of Guns, ‘‘Hard- 
to-ge items; send 25c (refunded with first or- 
1é Klein’s Sporting Goods, 506B South Hal- 
sted, Chicagc 
SAILS, Sailkits 100 feet $6.95, Boat covers, cur- 
t s. ¢ bott paints, airplane dope, can- 
cement. Boat sup} lies Carbide lamps, Sleep- 
Bags, messkit canteens, haversacks, pup 
tents. A ( 98 ¢ Chambers, N.Y.C 
FULL size cut to shape patterns, blueprints. 
$3.75 up. Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. Illustrated 
a i A Boa catalog, 10c. ‘‘How to Build 
Boats’’ book, $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint 
Cc Static A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 
SED inboard 1otors. Write stating require- 
Ch ‘ Stokes Dept OL, Coldwater, 
M 
MAK R wat. Plain lumber. Blueprint, 
s0c. Weest Ucc Box 51, Detroit, Mich. 
MAKE 16’ R boat. Plain lumber. Blueprint, 
‘ Weesh co, Box 51 Detroit, Mich. 
Es nrude 14 Rur sbout Trailer. Details, 
>mm tt Schroeder, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


HOME MOVIES 4.1] 
es 8mm-16mm., 
Sarong Girls’’, 


Complete 
8mm., 50 


$2.00: 16 100 ft., $4.00, prepaid U.S.A. 
\ be Kodachrom subjects available. 
Jenkins 2-J *® ; 
I bp E! uote Movie prazestns Films. Samples 10c, 
ickson, Tenn, 


(2) 


SPOT Cash for our “ ue collection, OKeigwin 
Compan \ d 


i BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. g 


$5000 From Halt Acre! Growing Gingseng. Seed, 
Fre ns 10c. Associated 
Norbert, Manitoba. 


Text Decoys i=] 





contract 5s plied 








DUCK Decoys, Mason Pattern, $10.50 per doz. 
cnipped prepaid. Public Sport Shops, Dept. 
L-64, 1 S. 16th St Phila., Pa 
RKEY Callers 75c Postpaid. Willard Via, 202 
t Third Street, Panama City, Florida. 
WING . ‘PI ing Decoys: Ducks, Owls, Crows. 
Write y Factory, Forest Park, lliinois. 
t PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | | 
INVENTORS: Learn now —without obligation— obligation— 
how to protect and sell your invention. Secure 
Free Record of Invention’’ for establishing date 
of inventior ind Free ‘‘Patent Guide,’’ contain- 
ng complete information about patent procedure 





nd selling inventions Write—Clarence A. 
O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent 
Attor vs, 448-C Adams Blidg., Washington, D.c, 
INVENTORS Secure pate nt protection now. 

Avoid delays. Get new Free book, ‘‘Protect, 


Finance and Sell Your Invention’’ and Free ‘‘In- 
ention Record’’ form Experienced, conscien- 
Reasonable fees—-easy payment 


MecMorrow & Berman, Reg- 





torneys, 204-F Albee Building, 
ECURED Two valuable booklets 
tection’’ and ‘‘When and How to 





together with valuable ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form sent free. Write im- 
nediately to experienced patent counselors. Vic- 





tor J. } r & Cc 823-C Merlin Blidg., Wash- 
r on 6, D. C 
INVE NTOR S—Before disc losing your invention 
send ee form ‘‘Evidence of Conception’’ 
Schedule of Government and Attorneys’ Feées’’, 
instr acti ns. Lancaster, Allwine & Rom- 
é Regi i Patent Attorneys, 466 Bowen 
I ling, W ishington 5, , & 





$10.00 each for Certain Lincoln Pen- 





WILL Pa 

nies: Indianheads $50.00; Dimes $1,000.00. Cat- 
1e 106 Federal Coin Exchange, 3-OL, Co- 

lumbus, Ohi 

WE purchase all Indianhead pennies. Complete 

catalogue 10¢ Wallace Waltman, 398 Broad 
New York 


1A gold, $% size, 50c. $% size T5c. 
8. Coins 10c, Norman 


CALIFORN 
Iilustrated Catalogue U. 


Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 


| a 2 


FREE To Pipe Smokers—For a new pipe smok- 
ing thrill, write us your brand of tobacco and 
get Free package Mild, Tasty, Natural-Flavored 
Green River.’’ Pete Moberly, Box 972, Owens- 
bor Kent y 


















GAME GIMMICKS GUS MAGER 


MMe AT TIMES THE CARIBOU WILL PERMIT A NEAR 
APPROACH, AT OTHERS HES WILO AND FIOGETY. 
y THIS, SOME SAN,IS BECAUSE MOSQUITOES AND WARBLE 
; FLIES NEARLY DRIVE HIM CRAZY 


















DEER OF TROPICAL MEXICO AND POINTS SOUTH. 
NOW MEET THE PUDU,WORLOS SMALLEST DEER, © 
FOUND IN THE CHILEAN ANDES-~_. AND IN {CROSS - j 
WORD PUZZLES. ONLY, 12 OR IS IN. SISH, HE'S NOT 
MUCH BIGGER THAN A’HOUND 


AT LEFT IS THE BROCKET, A MIDGET RARBITLIKE 







WwW pte WHOOPING CRANE +As THE VOKE 

| OF AN ORGAN--THANKS To A WINDPIPE 
iS FT. LONG, COILED LIKE A FRENCH 
j Me LHORN BENEATH ITS BREAST BONE. 


° 1 PLUMBING! 












iA. 
~ 





HE MAY BE A POOR SHRIMP, BUT HE GETS AROUND! THE U.S. 
BUREAU OF FISHERIES CAUGHT UP WITH ONE WANDERER jAGGcEeo™ — . 
AT ITS SUMMER GROUNDS, THAT HAD GONE 300 MILES THe CO a ROCK RABBIT, ALIAS LITTLE 


one pee age eer eae 


CHIEF HARE ) IS THE WORLDS CHAMPION FODDER, 

CURER. HE CUTS HIS HAY IN THE HOTSUN, STORES !T 

INDEEP DRY BURROWS WHEN IT'S MOISTURE-FREE. 
IT STAYS GRASS-GREEN TILL EATEN, EVEN MAN 
CAN'T MANAGE TO DO THAT hd 





tae 
© 








A SHIPMENT OF STRIPED BASS RECENTLY CAME TO THE 
NEW YoRK MARKET FROM OREGON. STRANGE, BECAUSE 
STRIPERS ARE NOT NATIVE TO THE PACIFIC COAST BUT 
WERE INTRODUCED THERE FROM NEW JERSEY ABOUT 

O YEARS 4cGO f 
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ARBLE 


zy ON GUARD FOR AMERICA SINCE 1866’’ 

























4h \ 
nett 4 
~ | neit g headlong into the frozen 
ol Alaska in search of gold, 
a men qui kly learned that their most 
isté | friend was the accurate, de 
_° bendable Winchester rifle. It was a 
, 

ss ovider ol food 72 A ready protector 
iT their hard gained Ww ealth Then, as 
DOW W inchesters helped in the 
ding ol a Letter future for Americ a 


a, > 
° 


| ben ’ 





‘|| F Vi a 
) or Victory wus 
me, 

€ ~ a 

bmT He’s a mountain trooper in training. These men, among 

EE. the finest of our fighters, must be superb physical a 
specimens—able to take it and give it back—twofold. When War Guns Cease Firing 
Their equipment too, must be superior... and it is. Watch WINCHESTER 
The Garands and Winchester-designed .30 caliber M1 When peace comes, we Americans will 


Carbines which they carry, have no equal among 
military small arms of their type. They are a long 
ump ahead of the best the enemy can muster. 


naturally again turn to the pleasures of 
peacetime living...to hunting and the 


me . , . truly great pastime of target shooting. 
Winchester has helped America win two wars. Now, y & 6 


for the third time, Winchester skills and manufactur- For all those occasions accept the guide to 
ing facilities, developed over 78 years, are again serv- gun and ammunition dependability that 
ing our country. has been recognized since the days 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, of the pioneer—the Winchester red 
Connecticut, U. S. A., Division of Western Cartridge 


WINCHESTER 


co., 





















DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE 





corr 944, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS co. 


nor. STACK § 
& RI Ss T O C RAT 


ts ‘ . “yy lit 
. CEE V iol P 
tay Hes Goma 





ED IN 


‘So PROOF 


The ability of Kentucky Tavern fa 
make friends bespeaks the characteF 
of this fine liquor which has been 
the pride and tradition of the same 
family for over three generations. 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! » 





